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DEDICATORY 


My first book, Siamese White ^ was dedicated to 
the inhabitants of Mergui, English, Burmese, 
Indian and Chinese, in happy memory, and this 
book is similarly dedicated. For it I have borrowed 
their stage, Mergui and it^ islands, and have 
made to walk and talk thereon.not them or any of 
them, 1 need hardly say, its kilI inhabitants, bpt 
imagined actors and actresses,, mppets which have 
no resemblance to, nor are aittoded to be even a 
reflection of, any persons I ever seen. I in- 
vite them, therefore, to stand;|>ick, as it were, and 
let my shadows occupy their fMvn for a few hours 
and, in the certain knowledge |hat they themselves 
are wholly detached from the characters which 
.they are viewing, to witness the comedy I have 
invented for their amusement, a comedy which in 
the guise of realism is as u^ubstantial as their 
own moonlight. 
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Chapter 1 

IN SEARCH OF A PAINTER 


D ellahooke’s leave was up: he was sailmg in a week,. 

When you are young, the end of furlough, the 
return to duty in the east has jromance about it, but 
Dellahooke had eighteen years* ^service, he was a man 
of forty-one, and any romance wiich Burma might once 
have held for him had long etiporsted. He now re- 
garded his profession as littl| |aore than a means of 
earning a pension of a thous^ a year at forty-eight. 
Seven more years lay before and he wanted to get 
through those years as agreea% as possible. His stand- 
ing in the civil service was high and he had every 
reason to expect promotioii to a Commissionership 
within a short time. As a Comeiissioner, the rest of his 
service would pass comfortably. His position would be 
dignified, his income good and he could add subs^ 
tially to his savings. When he retired, a bachelor free 
to go where he liked and see whom he would, his situ- 
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IN SEARCH OF A PAINTER 

ation would be enviable, it would have been worth the 
twenty-five years of his exile. 

It was in this flat mood that he thought of his ap- 
proaching return to Burma. He had to do about a year 
more as Deputy Commissioner^ he calculated. An earlier 
vacancy in the rank above was unlikely. Well, that 
would not be so bad. He was being posted back to the 
place where he had been stationed before he took leave, 
a place he liked in many ways, a charming pretty place 
called Mergui, on the shore of the Bay of Bengal where 
Burma juts south in the peninsula which stretches down 
to Singapore. There was an interesting old house stand- 
ing over the harbour, a launch to take him among the 
islands of the archipelago, a car in which to go visiting 
the rubber estates and tin mines, which were a feature 
of the mainland. Yes, he was glad to be going back to 
Mergui, lucky, too, because the government rarely 
posted you back to a charge you had previously held. A 
year would pass quickly and pleasantly there, while he 
waited the day of his promotion. 

For his last week in England he had come up to town 
and was staying at his club. Besides the usual shopping 
which has to be done before one leaves England for 
fliree years, he had a commission to execute. He felt a 
little guilty about this commission, for he shcfuld have 
seen to it earlier in his l^ve. It had been left so late that 
to execute it now might prove impossible. He had been 
weak ki undertaking it, he realized, unnecessarily obli- 
ging. It would have been so easy to refuse. What on 
eartbdid he know about painting i 
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IN SEARCH OF A PAINTER 

The circumstances under which he had committed 
himself were unusual. There lived at Mergui a Burman 
named Teik Tin Yan Naing, generally called the 
Zalun Min, for he was a prince of the old royal house 
of Mandalay. His history was unusual. After the fall of 
the dynasty in 1885, he had not sunk down like most of 
its princelings, into a torpid and meaningless way of 
life, but being a man of character had gone into busi- 
ness and later settling in Mergui had invested his 
capital in rubber and tin, where by luck or judgment he 
had built up' a fortune. He was now elderly, one of the 
most wealthy men in Burma, an honorary magistrate, 
and a supporter of local charities whom the government 
had twice included in the Honours List. 

There are a number of successful magnates of this 
kind in Burma, but the Zalun Min differed frbm most 
of them in this respect, that he ^ad a greater feeling for 
the embellishments of life th^ is generally shown by 
orientals who have worked tiwir way from poverty to 
riches. That he was a nobleneP hy birth may have had 
something to say to it. Hef|E|£hibited this feeling in 
various ways. For instance»j' kistead of living iij the 
usual dark and untidy house ^f’the ave^^age rich mai? in 
a provincial town, the love^ story encumbered with 
stores or utensils, the upper rooms full of children and 
uncomfortable chairs, jhe hadj^built himself a niansion 
which was clean, airy and Tarnished with taste. This 
house was a hobby of his. The houses of high di^i- • 
taries in old Burmese days had had interesting interiors. 
He had not tried to recreate that atmosphere-^-^ideed, 
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IN SEARCH OF A PAINTER 

he could not have done so— but sought in a modem 
wqy to make his residence reflect his means and posi- 
tion. One of his ambitions was to have portraits on his 
walls. 

In spite of these |mpulses the Zalun Min was by no 
means a cosmopolitan. Indeed, \e had never travelled 
outside Burma. A devout Buddhist of the old school, he 
had nd understanding of art as it is conceived of by 
Western collectors, yet he wanted portraits of his 
family, perhaps because he had heard that people 
in England had such portraits, but more particularly, as 
I say, on account of his natural liking for such things. 

Burmese painting existed no longer, and in any case 
it had been chiefly ecclesiastical. The destruction of the 
Court of Mandalay by the English forty years earlier 
had dispersed the old artists. There was no native 
painting and the Zalun Min was therefore obliged to 
look to Europe. Dellahooke remembered how shortly 
before he left Mergui the old gentleman had come to 
call, ostensibly to give him, as a parting present, a 
cigarette-box made of the mother-of-pearl which was a 
product of the archipelago. After some polite ex- 
changes, he had asked in his mellow Burmese, for he 
never trusted himself in the English language: 

‘^I suppose there are plenty of painters in London 
^*I believe so,^^ replied Dellahooke, surprised. 

Are you likely tojbestaying there ? 

**1 S'hall certainly go to London.'* 

‘‘Would it be possible to induce an artist to come 
out here and paint my family " 
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IN SEAHCH OF A PAINTER 

“I am very much out of touch," Dellahooke replied 
diffidently. " I really don’t know.” 

"I should pay all expenses, of course, and a good 
price for the pictures.” 

Dellahooke glanced at the cigargtte-box and back at 
the Prince. He must otilige the old fellow if he could. 
He glanced, too, out of the window of his study, where 
they were seated, saw the view he liked so well, bathed 
in ffie soft light of the early mdfiming, the steep dfop to 
the harbour full of sailing craft of various rig, the 
sweep of water to Pataw island crowned with pagodas, 
the further vista to King island with its lofty peaks, and 
reflected that, indeed, it was a place to which many a 
painter would be glad to come. 

“ I will see what I can do,” he said. “But it won't be 
so easy. I don't know any paiii^ers. And painters work 
in different styles. Prince. If h^ade arrangements with 
a painter, you might not like hfs style.” 

”»ur judgment,” smd the 

left the Zalun Min ex- 
plained that a further reasca3|ft>r his seeking a painter 
was that his daughter was i«i^ming home shortly and 
he wanted a portrait of her |nd of the young man he 
intended her to marry. 

“ I didn't know you had R daughter,” said Della- 
hooke. " Where is she now ? ’!' . 

i * 

“ In England. We sent her there to be educated. Sie 
has now passed all her examinations." 

It transpired that she was his only child and it must 
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IN SEARCH OF A PAINTER 

have been a wrench sending her so far, but the Prince, 
old-fashioned though he was in some ways, understood 
the working of the modem world. He could not other- 
wise have held his own in the rubber and mining worlds 
faced with English competition and a fluctuating inter- 
national market which had ruined so many speculators. 
He knew that to marry his daughter really well she 
must have education as well as money. An English 
education would give her an unrivalled position in a 
country where most of the women had only been 
through the local schools and colleges. 

''Who is she marrying asked Dellahooke. 

"A young Barman in your service,'' replied the 
Prince. "He passed the I.C.S. examination three years 
ago and is now in charge of a sub-division in Upper 
Burma. In six years' time he will be a Deputy Com- 
missioner. Or he may become a judge and eventually 
rise to the High Court. My daughter, with her educa- 
tion, my money and his position can become a great 
lady — ^as she is by birth." 

When the Prince rose to go, Dellahooke assured him 
that he would do all he could to find him a painter. 
That was the genesis of the affair, that was how he 
became saddled with a commission, which he saw now 
was going to give him a lot of trouble. How was he to 
find a painter in a week ? It was his own fault, of course, 
for leaving it so late. He had had six months in which 
to look round. On arrival in England he had made some 
desultory inquiries, but none of his friends were very 
helpful. One of them had suggested putting an adver- 
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IN SEARCH OF A PAINTER 

tisement in the newspapers, but he had not done so. 
Then he had gone up to Yorkshire, where his father 
lived, later going to Connemara with cousins to fish. It 
was now too late to think of an advertisement. He must 
see what could be done that very day. 

Finishing his breakfast, he went into the club reading 
room and took up The Times. It was late November and 
half a dozen painters were exhibiting in the West End. 
He had better do the round of their exhibitions. But 
what a way to spend one of his last mornings! Making 
a list of addresses, he put on his overcoat and set out 
on foot. 

King Street was not far off and he soon found himself 
in front of Lefevre’s. A Mr. Joseph Dungannon was 
exhibiting and three of his canyases were in the win- 
dow, fantastic things, it seemeil to Dellahooke, who 
though he had been educated at Winchester and 
Oxford, where he had taken »a double first, knew 
nothing at all about modern pointing, which was not 
altogether his fault as he had l^n out of Europe when 
the new schools developed. Hjdwever, he went into the 
gallery, signed his name in the book and began to 
wander round. 

‘Ts Mr. Dungannon welWcnown?" he asked an 
assistant, after spending ten^niinutes in an attempt to 
understand what was on the walls. 

''Mr. Dungannon is one bf our most promising 
young painters,'' replied the fellow primly, handing 
him a catalogue. ’ 

Dellahooke was a distingi^shed-looking man, tall 
IS 



IN, SEARCH OF A PAINTER 

and hatchet-faced. (A possible customer, the assistant 
thought.) But he did not feel distinguished, as he 
walked dismally round the rooms. Even with the help 
of the catalogue he could not make head or tail of the 
pictures, and concluded that, if he could not, the pro- 
bability was that the Zalun Prince would be in a like 
case. He therefore took an opportunity when the assist- 
ant was not looking of slinking out and continuing on 
his way. 

Presently he found himself among shops which sold 
old masters. In a glass case outside one of them was a 
Breughel. Dellahooke did not know that it was a 
Breughel, but he admired the blue. The very way to 
paint Mergui, he thought. Having just enough know- 
ledge to guess that the painter must be dead, he did not 
go in, but mounted Duke Street. Half-way up on the 
left he came to the second of his addresses and entered. 
He discovered, however, that the artist was a woman. 
Feeling that he would endanger his prospects of becom- 
ing a Commissioner if he introduced a woman into 
Mergui — the government yvould never believe that she 
was a professional painter — ^he left the shop without 
looking at her pictures. 

His next addresses were in Bond Street, and crossing 
Piccadilly he entered that famous thoroughfare. As he 
passed the doors of the fabulous jewellers at the lower 
end, he began to feel that he would never have the 
nerve to ask a gentleman exhibiting in so fashionable 
a neighbourhood to come out to Burma and paint for a 
nltive. The artists here must be millionaires like every 
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IN SEARCH OF A PAINTjER 

one else. However, he decided at least to look at their 
work and made his way into Wildenstein's. A certain 
Mr. Augustus John was exhibiting. 'Recent paintings’, 
it said on a poster. In an outer hall was a series of nudes 
by Renoir. Dellahooke began to examine these with 
little enthusiasm, for he had a horror of fat women. 
Moreover, a man who only painted nudes was hardly 
the painter that the Prince wanted. 

An immaculately dressed assistant now approached. 

"Very fine, are they not, sir.?” he remarked mech- 
anically. 

"Very," agreed Dellahooke politely, "but does Mr. 
John confine himself entirely to this — er — subject.? I 
wanted actually to see portraits." 

"Mr. John! " exclaimed the youth in some astonish- 
ment, "ah, yes, you want to see'Mr. Augustus John’s 
exhibition ? That is upstairs." | 

Dellahooke, hiding his confusidh, allowed himself to 
be handed over to another assiSant, who conducted 
him with a politeness which intimidating to an 
upper salon, where a spread of John's portraits and a 
few of his landscapes made a vigorous show. 

" Very fine, are they not, sir .? ** this assistant also said. 

Dellahooke was glad to be able to agree this time. 
He liked John very much, he found. This is the man IVe 
been searching for, he thought* Look at that picture of 
the girl there! I'm sure he would do the Prince’s 
daughter splendidly. 

"Is Mr. John about?’' he asked the assistant pre- 
sently. * 
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IN SEARCH OP A PAINTER 

‘'Oh, no|" said the man in a shocked voice. 

“ I wonder if I could find him anywhere ? '' 

“You could call at his address, sir." 

“ He is a good painter, I suppose ? I mean there's no 
doubt of that, is there ? " 

The assistant stared. He had the strictest orders to 
humour customers, agree with everything they said, no 
matter how idiotic, but he was not feeling well that 
morning and Dellabooke's remark proved too much for 
him. 

“Augustus John is one of the most famous painters 
in the world," he replied, too coldly for strict polite- 
ness. 

Now, Dellahooke was no fool ; it was only his infor- 
mation about painters that was defective. He saw at 
once that he had made a second ridiculous mistake. It 
was a case of retreating wijh as much dignity as he 
could summon. 

Muttering something about having to get along, he 
made the best of his way out of the shop, only too pain- 
fully aware of the mirth which the assistant was 
throttling down and which would burst out the moment 
he closed the door. 

For November it was a warm day and to Dellahooke 
it felt detestably stuffy after this misadventure. He 
mopped his forehead. That was what happened when 
you went into the I.C.S. You served the Crown for 
eighteen years and when you came home on furlough 
youths laughed at you because you were ignorant of the 
commonplaces of English life. Now that he came to 
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IN SEARCH OF A PAINTER 

* think of it, of course he had heard of Augui^us John — 
but as an old master. 

That was the mistake, that was why he had not con- 
nected him with the present exhibitor. And a very 
reasonable mistake in the circumstances. If, now, he 
had gone into the diplomatic service, instead of the 
I.C.S. — and he would have gone into it if he had had 
private means — by this time he*d have been First 
Secretary somewhere, perhaps in Paris, surrounded by 
artists. One can learn art jargon as well as any other, he 
reflected. ' I might even have been able to discuss intel- 
ligently painters like Mr. Joseph Dungannon.' 

When he was sufficiently recovered, he consulted his 
list of addresses, A number of galleries advertised con- 
temporary works, but they were all situated in this rich 
quarter and he now began to thijjk that he was most 
unlikely to find his man» in sudh surroundings. He 
wanted somebody young, somebody who had not 
arrived but ^et was good, a chajp ^ho would regard a 
free trip East as an adventure anjil Eastern subjects as a 
way of launching himself in Englaaid. There were pro- 
bably dozens of such men in Lotidon if he could only 
find them. The best course was' to make inquiries. In 
Burma when he had to find out something he didn't 
know, he sent for the pople who did know. He couldn't 
send for people here, but he cohW go to them himself. 
The question was, where to go. 

He had been walking up the street and now looking 
about him noticed Cooling's on the left. 'They ought 
to be able to help me there,' he thought. Straightening 
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IN SEARCH OF A PAINTER 

his tie and his shoulders he entered the picture shop and 
approached a middle-aged man at a desk. 

“I wonder whether you could advise me on a small 
matter,” he said with an air which was more imposmg 
than he knew. 

The man at the desk got up and declared himself 
happy to assist if he could. 

Dellahooke then put the case to him. “There must 
be a number of young artists exhibiting in other parts of 
London,” he concluded. “Do you happen to know any- 
one who is likely to suit ? ” 

“ What style of painting do you want ” inquired the 
other. 

“Well,” said Dellahooke, “something you can see 
clearly, if you know what I mean, something with a bit 
of colour, straightforward stuff that one can under- 
stand.” 

Cooling’s man was not dressed so dashingly as the 
young gentlemen down the street, but he was far more 
human. “ I may be able to put you on the right track,” 
he said. “Do you know Bloomsbury ?” 

“Not very well.” 

“ If you take a city bus at the corner and get off when 
the conductor tells you, you’ll be there in ten minutes. 
'Then try this address.” 

He wrote it down for him on a piece of paper. The 
artist’s name was Charles Mangan. 

“ Is he pretty good ? ” asked Dellahooke. 

“ He’s not known yet,” said the man, “ but he may be 
some day.” 
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IN SEARCH OF A PAINTER 

Dellahooke thanked him and i^t out, feeling happier 
than he had felt all the morning. He boarded the right 
bus, was set down at the right corner and was soon 
marching with long strides into Bloomsbury Street. In 
the bus he had made up his mind that if Mr. Charles 
Mangan was unsuitable, he would give up the chase. It 
was getting on for lunch-time and he felt that the Prince 
would not expect him to spend more than a morning on 
his alFairs. Indeed, he would be distressed to know the 
humiliations he had suffered. When he got back, he 
would tell the old gentleman that he had done his best 
and help him to select a first-class photographer. There 
was a great deal to be said for photographs. You could 
at least see what you were looking at. And he giddily 
thought of Joseph Dungannon. 

The gallery was not difficult to find. Outside was a 
notice stating unequivocally that Charles Mangan was 
exhibiting within. Two specimen^ of his work were in 
the window, a portrait and a laiK|scape. That was pro- 
mising and before he went in Dellahooke had a good 
look at them. By this time jhe Wks extremely tired of 
pictures. He had seen more thdt morning than during 
the whole course of his life, Butj^he two paintings held 
him. Not that they were in the' least photographic. It 
was hard to say why they attracted him. Th^ colour 
was rich — that was one point-*~a rich blue like the 
Breughel's . The landscape showed a distant view over 
water. The view from his window in Mergui was ovet* 
water. The portrait was more curious, if it could be 
called a portrait. It represented a girl seated bn a carpet 
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IN SEARCH OF A PAINTER 

and apparently in deep dejection. She was dressed in * 
some kind of an oriental costume, not sufficiently de- 
fined to be identifiable. Her face was three-quarters 
turned away, so that it was impossible to see her fea- 
tures. The picture seemed rather the study of an atti- 
tude, where shoulder, elbow and part of a cheek had the 
force to suggest the face which was not there. How 
strange, thought Dellahooke, really interested by a pic- 
ture for the first time in his life, perhaps because it was 
the first time he had ever looked long enough at a pic- 
ture, how very strange, one could swear that, if she 
turned, her face would be Burmese! He entered the 
gallery. 

About thirty paintings were on view. After a cursory 
look round, he decided at least to make some tentative 
inquiries. 

''Is Mr. Mangan in the building.^'' he asked the 
woman in charge of the catalogues at the desk. 

"Yes,'' she said. "There he is, talking to those 
people." 

She pointed to a man of about twenty-eight, a well- 
built man of medium height, with powerful shoulders 
and a big nose. He was speaking with animation, 

"Could you introduce me to him. My name is 
Dellahooke." 

She was getting up to do this, when Mangan left 
the group and approached the desk. Dellahooke re- 
marked the warmth of his expression. The introduction 
was effected. 

"I admire your pictures." 
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IN SEARCH OF A PAINTER 

''That is very kind of you. I wish everyone did. I 
have sold very few."' He had a frank manner which was 
most attractive. 

" Has your exhibition been on for long ? '' 

'‘Yes, a fortnight. This is the last day." 

"That is a remarkable painting in the window." 

"Which one? The girl?" 

"Yes. It had a strange effect on me." 

"Really. No one else has spoken of it." 

"Was the model a Mongolian type of some kind ?" 
asked Dellahooke. 

Mangan looked up quickly. "There was no model. 
It is a work of the imagination." 

" I could have sworn that, if she turned, her face 
would have been Burmese." 

"Burmese! What makes you that ? " 

V I know the Burmese pose." 

" Ah! — Shall we sit down ? " ^ 

They went to the centre of th^ room, where there 
was a sofa. Dellahooke decided to approach his point. 

" Would you care to have lui^ with me ? " he asked. 
"It is nearly one o'clock. Perha|>s we might go to my 
club. The fact is that I have a proposition which con- 
ceivably might interest you." 

" I should like to lunch with you." 

He strode off largely to get his coat. While he was 
out of the room, Dellahooke had time to glance again 
at the pictures. There were a number of portraits, done 
in a plain broad style which he felt sure the Prince 
could not fail to like. When Mangan returned, nothing 
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IN SEARCH OF A PAINTER 

more was said. They took a taxi and soon were at the 
club. 

Mangan did not belong to a club in the sense in 
which that word is understood in Pall Mall. Nothing 
would have induced him to join such an institution, 
even if he could have afforded it, which he could not. 
He would have been as uncomfortable in one as Della- 
hooke had felt in the Bond Street galleries. So he was 
not impressed by a magnificent entrance nor did he find 
the dining-room a happy apartment. 

*'Some of the men here are retired Burma people,'' 
said his host, as they took their seats at a table laid 
for two. 

When lunch had been ordered — and Dellahooke saw 
to it that it was the best the club provided — ^he began to 
feel his way. 

"Have you ever been out in the Burma direction.^" 
he asked, 

" Paris is my furthest," said Mangan, " but I've read 
a lot about Burma." 

"That's interesting. Did it sound attractive.?*" 

" It attracted me very much." 

"You've gathered, perhaps, that I know the country. 
I'm in the Indian Civil Service out there." 

"You must have seen some uncommon things." 

" In some ways I have, but one tends to be a slave to 
the official point of view, which" makes everything a 
little trite." 

Mangan gave his host one of his full glances. He 
began to like him. 
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IN SEARCH OF A PAINTER 

** Are there any Burmese artists ? I have never seen a 
Burmese picture/’ 

"'The fact is we destroyed their art when we took 
their country. Or perhaps that is an unfair way of put- 
ting it and I should say that the loss of their country 
shrivelled it up.” 

/ Y ou have interested yourself in art ? ” 

”rm afraid I haven’t. For instance, I know nothing 
at all about painting.” 

"You said a very penetrating thing about one of my 
pictures.” 

"Did I.?” 

"Yes, about the painting of the girl.'' 

"That was just an impression, and probably non- 
sense.” 

"On the contrary, it showed great sensibility. No 
one else knew it was a Burmese g^h" ' 

" It was a Burmese girl then ? ” ! 

"Yes, it was, or rather I meanjt to give that impres- 
sion.” 

"You had no model, you said/* 

" I have never seen a Burmese girl in ray life.” 

" I don’t understand, quite.” ^ 

But Mangan did not answer *and the waiter at this 
moment bringing a course the subject was dropped for 
the time being. 

Presently Dellahooke said: "You must be wonder- 
ing about this proposition of mine.” 

"Well, I am,” admitted Mangan. "Is it by any 
chance a commission to paint a portrait ? ” 
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IN SEARCH OF A PAINTER 

''It is/' said Dellahooke, "but the portrait or rather 
portraits are to be painted in Burma.'* 

"Burma!" said Mangan, almost with a sigh. "This 
really is very strange. Tell me more about it." 

Dellahooke thereupon unfolded the whole matter. 
"Mind you," he said in conclusion, "this is all contin- 
gent on the Prince being of the same mind when I 
return, though knowing him as I do, I am sure that he 
will not have changed his mind. What I propose to do 
is this. I shall buy one of the portraits you have in your 
exhibition and take it out with me to show him. He 
gave me a free liand, but I think it will be more satis- 
factory if he sees your work himself. If he likes the way 
it is painted, I shall wire to you at once, and he will 
wire you the money for your ticket and expenses. That 
is, if you really think you would like to come." 

"I will come and I am very grateful," said Mangan, 
"and very delighted. It is a great struggle, you know, 
to be an artist when you have no private means. Besides 
liiave always longed to go to Burma. I suppose I shall 
have leisure there to paint pictures on my own 
account?" 

"Your time will be your own. It depends how fast 
you work. I don't know exactly how many paint- 
ings the Prince wants. About half a dozen or so, I 
expect." ^ 

" I shall work every minute of daylight. There are 
not rAany social distractions in Mergui ?" 

"Absolutely none whatever." 

" What is it like ? Can you give me an idea ? " 
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IN SEARCH OF A PAINTER 

"'The South Seas begin at Mergui. Does that convey 
anything?'' 

"Ts it like a South Sea Island ? " 

"No. Yet it has some air of the South Seas." 

" I shall understand you better when I have seen it." 

"I expect you will understand it in a deeper sense 
than I do. I am a little tired, you know. At your age I 
used to see things in Burma that I longed to be able 
to put on paper. Perhaps I might have succeeded, if I 
had tried, or persevered, for I did try sometimes. But 
the heat, and the long hours in office — one simply 
hadn't the energy for anything extra. Only this morn- 
ing I was counting the years till my retirement. The 
rest of my service seemed so much time to be endured." 

Dellahooke spoke a little sadly. This encouraged 
Mangan. He would open ^imself more freely to this 
man, who at first had seemed to ftim rather dry. 

"Just now we were talking a^ut that painting .of the 
girl," he said. "If you would to kno\y — it is a 
curious story. When I was quite i child I used to haye 
a dream. I would have it every flight and then it would 
not come again for a month. It was always the same. 
I must have dreamt it fifty tirafjs. There was a street of 
bamboo houses where orienti^l-looking people went 
walking dressed in clothes which I could not see dis- 
tinctly. I would cross tlie street and presently come to 
water, where there was a boat. In it I'd go over the 
water and reach a building, through a window of which 
I'd see a girl seated on a carpet with her back to me. I 
used to wait anxiously for her to turn round, but she 
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never did. At first I had no idea what country I was 
dreaming of, but when I was about twelve I saw some 
pictures of Burma. They seemed vaguely familiar. Then 
I remembered. The bamboo houses were the same as I 
had seen in my dream so often and the people, though 
I had never seen them clearly, had the poses of which I 
had been vaguely aware. By that time I had ceased to 
have the dream, and I longed to have it again now that 
I knew I had dreamed of Burma. It never came again. 
But I read everything that was published about the 
country and got a conviction that I should go there one 
day." He stopped. 

"But your picture.?" said Dellahooke. "Was the 
girl in it the girl ... .? " 

"Yes," said Mangan quietly. "She was the girl I 
saw in the house. I never saw her face and her clothes 
only mistily. I painted more a presence than a person. 
But is her pose really characteristic of the Burmese.?" 

"Well, how could I have thought she was Burmese 
otherwise ? " 

"Then you can understand", said Mangan slowly, 
"how very strange your invitation seemed and how 
very glad I am to accept it." 
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Chapter II 

THE DEPARTURE EAST 


A month after these events Mangan received a cable 
from Dellahooke to say that the Zalun Prince had 
definitely commissioned him to p<iint four portraits and 
would consider buying certairi’ landscapes also. He 
should await a letter giving full details. This cable was 
followed shortly by another plying funds at his dis- 
posal for the voyage. Then caifhe the letter, in the 
course of which Dellahooke said:;" When I showed the 
Prince your painting and told hbn about you, he was 
delighted and immediately d|>led you the money, 
which I hope you have recei^d. It will be a great 
pleasure to me if you will accept my hospitality during 
your stay. I am afraid I may have to neglect you a good 
deal on account of my work, but that will mean all the 
more freedom for you to paint.” 

Mangan secured a berth and cabled that he hoped to 
arrive in Mergui on a date in January. The time had 
been for him one of keen anticipation. If his ambition 
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had been to see Burma one day, he had never expected 
that day so soon. And to be commissioned to paint in 
the very country he most wanted to visit was, to say 
the least of it, a marvellous coincidence. It fell in well, 
too, with the needs of the moment. His exhibition, the 
result of a year's work, had been only moderately suc- 
cessful. He had had a couple of press notices and an art 
weekly had reproduced one of his paintings, but in 
actual cash he had made very little. When all expenses 
were settled he had about thirty pounds left. It was a 
precarious position. There was rent to pay, he had to 
eat, and find money for his paints. From this visit to 
Burma he ought to come back with a clear hundred 
pounds in his pocket and ei^ough pictures for an exhi- 
bition in the autumn, pictures so novel and interesting 
that a West-End dealer might be induced to back him. 
That would be the beginning /)f a career. During the 
month he had had to wait for Dellahooke's cable he had 
been afraid to count on the Prince ; now with his ticket 
bought he gave rein to his imagination. 

But it was not solely on money and reputation that 
he dwelt. He loved to think of the mysterious way in 
which events had moved. He asked himself how it was 
that he had only now painted the girl he had seen in his 
dream. The picture of her sitting there on her carpet 
had been in his mind for over twenty years. And how 
strange it was that when he did paint her Dellahooke 
should come along, see her and make his wonderful 
proposition. If she had not been in the window, perhaps 
Dellahooke would not have come in. He owed it to her 
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that he was going to Burma. It was as if she wanted 
him to go, as if she was waiting for him there, as if she 
knew when to call him, how to get him to come. There 
must surely be such a person. What a curious experi- 
ence it would be when he met her, if he did meet her. 
But surely he must: to go out to Burma ^d not see her 
would be stranger than if she was indeed there. Surely 
one day he would catch sight of her through a window 
seated on a carpet, her face averted ? But would that be 
all ? If it was the dream he was building on, there would 
be no more. He would see her but she would not turn 
round ; he would go away, never know what her face 
was like. But if that was all, why did he ^ve such a 
dream ? It would be very curious to have dreamt, per- 
haps fifty times, of what in Ae end amounted to 
nothing. Then he would remember that he always used 
to awake with a feeling of dejecti|)n. What could be the 
meaning of such a vision ? Why Jvas it that the last he 
saw of her was thus — ^her face as ik were for ever turned 
away from him ? 

Mangan's mood would take him into these specula- 
tions and when its change carried him out of them, he 
would smile as he thought of Ae men in the club, the 
Burma-men whom Dellahooke liad pointed out to him. 
What would they think of such fancies as these What 
would they think of him if they knew he indulged in 
them ? Very poorly, he was quite sure. But Dellahooke 
had seemed different, it was possible to expand with 
him. He was not above musing on a mystery. It was 
lucky, indeed, that he seemed like that, for to go and 
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Stay months with a perfect stranger was generally a ' 
risky thing to do. But he felt that he and Dellahooke 
would get on. Besides his brains, his integrity and his 
kindness, which were obvious, there was latent in him, 
apparently, the sort of emotion which is everything to 
an artist. 

Mangan, of course, had seen very little of his future 
host. As soon as the lunch at the club was over, Della- 
hooke had had to hurry away to other engagements. 
The painter had only met him once again before he 
sailed, when he came to select the picture he was taking 
with him. There had been no time for more than a few 
mutual assurances. His estimate of Dellahooke's char- 
acter, however, was sound enough as far as it went, but 
it did not take fully into account his disillusionment, 
what it meant for a scholar who had beaten all his con- 
temporaries at Oxford and who then had felt the world 
at his feet, to find after eighteen years' work in the 
I.C.S. that he had no real future and, looking back over 
his service, to perceive that at no time had he been able 
to extend himself. Nor did Mangan at that time under- 
stand what irmeant when an official told you that the 
wholly banal goal of qualifying for a pension seemed 
to him a sufficient ambition. 

During the week before he sailed Mangan said good- 
bye to his friends. Some of them were artists, to whom 
he seemed a very lucky fellow: for them princely pa- 
trons did not descend from the skies. His nearest rela- 
tive was his cousin, the Irish peer. Lord Cashel. The 
earldom, though ancient, had no revenues attached to it 
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• and he earned his living as a journalist. Mangan looked 
him up in his room in Fl^et Street. When he heard the 
stoiy, he laughed and said: "'As you know, my speci- 
ality is Court news. This prince of yours will make an 
excellent paragraph for my Sunday page.*' ^ 

The incidents of Mangan's voyage had no bearing on 
what was to follow, so that it suffices to si^ that he 
made his landfall on the 29th day, getting his first view 
of Burma as he was carried into a mouth of the Irra- 
waddy river, for to reach Mergui he had to change 
ships at Rangoon. What he saw was an immense 
stretch of muddy water flowing backwards at five miles 
an hour under impulsion of the flood tide. Soon the 
prospect improved. On the port bow was Hantha- 
waddy, a plain of stubble fields, for the rice crop had 
been reaped a month before, in the midst of which he 
caught sight of his first pagoda^ a country shrine of 
modest proportions, which gave/ however, a character 
to the landscape. He had reacfied Indo-China, tlie 
country of Buddhists, where women were free. The 
time was at hand when he would see a Burmese woman. 

The boat swept up and the/ banks narrowed. Pre- 
sently far ahead he perceived^ a glittering that dis- 
appeared, took shape and ihen declared itself a golden 
pagoda which towered over the city which was now 
vaguely discernible on the horizon. There were plenty 
of people to tell him its name. "The Shwedagon," they 
declared proudly, "the Shwedagon, the largest pagoda 
in the world." Though they were English, they lived in 
Rangoon and though the pagoda was Burmese, Burma 
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belonged to England. This gave them enough pro- * 
prietary pride to want to dazzle the new arrival and to 
see him admire the wonders of their town. 

But they soon forgot about the pagoda because to 
starboard appeared Syriam, the old Portuguese settle- 
ment, which now was the headquarters of the Burma 
Oil Company, the place where the oil brought down by 
pipe-line from the oil fields three hundred miles away 
was refined into petrol and other by-products. They 
began telling him all about it. "'The Burma Oil Com- 
pany", a business man explained, "has done more for 
Burma than any other body of men in the country. 
When we captured that scoundrel, King Thibaw, the 
oil was being won by the natives in a most inefficient 
manner. They had wretched surface wells and bailed 
the stuff up in buckets! We bought them out — ^hadn't 
to pay much as they didn’t know the extent of the oil 
lower down! — and with the help of American drillers 
and English capital built up a concern which has made 
it well worth while painting Burma red on the map." 

There would be a day to wait in Rangoon before the 
other steamer sailed for Mergui and Mangan won- 
dered whether one could visit the great pagoda. Before 
the ship berthed he took an opportunity of asking the 
wife of the same business mail how this could be done. 

"You can’t visit the pagoda," she told him. "No 
European can." 

"Really! English people arfe not allowed r* 

"It’s not that exactly, but you have to take your 
shoes off." 
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‘'But how does that prevent one going ? '' 

“They make you take off your shoes/* she repeated 
with more emphasis. “And to do that — don't you see i 
— would be hopelessly infra dig/* 

Mangan was surprised. He was not at home in this 
world. Her husband's remarks about oil had been con- 
fusing, but what his wife was saying seemed nonsense, 
“Surely," he urged, “if the Burmese expect you to 
take off your shoes, that's a very good reason for taking 
them off.?^' 

The lady eyed him. During the voyage she had heard 
what he was going out to do in Burma and she did not 
approve of it. So she gave him now what was intended 
to be a little rap. “ Perhaps, as you're only a ... I mean 
as you're a painter, it doesn't matter what you do," she 
said. “You haven't got to keep up appearances with the 
natives, the way we must. My husband, you know, is in 
a very high position. And, besides, you've been en- 
gaged by a native, haven't you 

One of Mangan's rules of life vfas never to enter into 
an altercation with a woman if could h^lp it. More- 
over, the full measure of the lady's insolence was to 
some extent lost on him. His butlook was so totally 
different that he hardly understood all her innuendoes. 
Indeed, it was not until afterwards that he realized that 
what she had expressed was the normal point of view 
of a certain class. Well, there were plenty of points of 
view. For his cousin the trip to Mergui made a para- 
graph in a chatty page, for his friends it was a gift 
handed out from heaven. Dellahooke, apparently, saw 
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it as R normal contract between a man who wanted pio ' 
tures and a man who painted them, while he himself 
liked to think of it as the fulfilment of a prophetic 
dream. And now finally he learnt that it was likely to 
undermine the prestige of the English raj. 
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Chapter III 

THE HOUSE ON THE RIDGE 


F rom Rangoon to Mergui was a passage of thirty-six 
hours on a small coasting boat. There were no 
other saloon passengers and Mangan sat about, reading 
a little and dozing a good deal. A warm breeze hardly 
ruffled the calm brilliance of the siea. 

His short stay in Rangoon ha^ shown him the fringe 
of the Mongolian world. He knfew now at least what 
the Burmese looked like, the stout vigorous women of 
the lower class, the daintier laughing creatures of the 
upper, though both were dress^ in identical clothes, a 
coloured skirt which had no belt to hold it up but was 
twisted to grip in an unexplained manner, and a white 
jacket more or less clean and more or less transparent 
according to whether the wearer rode in a car or sold 
vegetables in the market. Th^ there was their hair, 
piled up on the crown until aniong the rich it reached 
the dimensions of a top hat, a fashion almost as bizarre 
as the coiffures of the rococp period. It had, however, a 
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practical aspect, for it enabled the stranger to disgin- ' 
guish the women from the men, not such an easy task in 
a country where the clothes of both sexes were the 
same apd where the men's faces were hairless and soft. 
That was the first thing you noticed about the men — 
they vO^ere effeminate-looking or, rather, they looked 
effeminate to the northern eye. But after all the north- 
ern eye w^as not a universal eye. The Mongolians, on 
their side, whether Burmese or Chinese, had always 
been shocked by the appearance of north-western men, 
men who in the past were hairy barbarians dwelling in 
icy forests and who, though they had at last learnt the 
comforts of old Rome, still had the same bodies and 
still looked, barbarous, though combed and soaped and 
shaved and tailored. When Mangan strolled among the 
Burmese in Rangoon, he was sufficiently sensitive to 
atmosphere to see himself as he appeared to the people 
surroundiilg him. Though in the West he had always 
passed as a good-looking man, here he felt for the first 
time ungainly and heavy, his skin harsh and blotched, 
his feet as if enormous. So to hold the Burmese men to 
be effeminate was evidently no more than a point of 
view. Moreover, they had not an effeminate eye. Their 
glance was masculine and they had a virile manner. 
How any Burmese woman could love a northern man in 
preference to one of her own race was difficult to ima- 
gine, One would suppose that his person would be too 
uncouth. Yet you were told that unions between the 
two races were not uncommon. But perhaps the bond 
was not love, but some other attraction, money or 
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' reputation, or was explained by eccentricity. Mangan 
could only guess. He did not know. How could he know 
after a couple of days’ sight-seeing ? He had not spoken 
to a Bunnese person of either sex. In the streeti^ he had 
gone strolling for hours, observing the tones, the 
groupings, the gestures, the manner of walking, the 
little mannerisms. These were essential pireliminaries 
if he was to fix on canvas the general guise of the 
country, but they provided little clue to particular ques- 
tions. It might be possible to paint pictures which by 
their synthesis of attitudes would convey symbolically 
the psychology of Burma. But he did not think that* 
such symbols, if they depended wholly upon form ob- 
served from without, could be as potent as if they were 
animated from within by a more personal understand-** 
ing or by an emotion. But could he possibly gist to 
know the Burmese ? 

Well, he had done all that w4s feasible in the time. 
He had climbed the great stairway to the platform of 
the Shwedagon. The sun was plunging into the river; 
it was the right hour to visit a ^hrine. And it was the 
right spot to find the Burmeses Large parts of the city 
seemed to be in the possession of Indians ; the Shwe- 
dagon was the Burmans’ own place. He saw all kinds 
and all classes of them. The short dusk passed into 
night and the lamps were lighted. The great golden 
cone of the pagoda was floodlit and floated in the sky, 
like a saint in a voluminous skirt and wearing a 
diadem. About the platform and the stairway were 
monks who when the light decreased had appeared to 
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grow larger, for their yellow robes held the last reflec- * 
tion of the sunset after it had faded from the clothes of 
the laity, so that for a moment they seemed a company 
of visitants, and the eye was caught by their glowing as 
if by the flame-tipped habit of celestials. Among them 
were some nuns, sadder figures, sometimes ^kneeling, 
shaved head bowed over hands palm-pressed and 
pointed upward, or shambling from shrine to shrine 
with offerings. Mangan gazed at them for a long time. 
He did not know why they had become nuns, whether 
to lay hold of their souls and set them in the One Light 
or whether with love lost and the world too cold they 
had shrunk under their robes in search of comfort. One 
of them was seated on a mat with her rosary. He came 
on her from the back and side and had a faint prompting 
that the pose was familiar to him. 

Accompanied by these memories he now lolled on 
deck as the vessel ploughed southwards. They were due 
in Mergui about six o'clock the following evening, a 
good time to arrive. He had sent Dellahooke a wire 
from Rangoon and now hoped that all was well. It 
seemed to him that he had already come a very long 
way. Mergui was more remote than he had imagined. 

When it was known among the ship's officers that he 
was going to stay with the deputy commissioner, they 
treated him with a good deal of consideration. Della- 
hooke was an important person in that part of the world 
and most of them had been entertained by him at one 
time or another. Officially too they had found him a 
pleasant man to deal with. He always listened carefully 
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to a complaint, said the Captain, and tried to satisfy you 
if he could. Some of his predecessors used to do exactly 
the opposite. When an application was made to them, 
their first thought was to raise objections, 

Mangan did not go into details about himself, but 
when the boat touched at Tavoy river on the second 
day to pick up cargo and passengers, he was seen 
making a drawing of river craft and the fact came out 
that he was a professional painter. Unlike the lady on the 
other boat, the ship's officers thought no worse of him 
for this. It happened that the Captain himself painted 
in water-colour. Mangan was taken to his cabin and 
there shown a portfolio of sketches. As their author 
was untrained they were not very good, but they 
touched Mangan because he saw the Captain as a man 
who for many years had watched the sun rise and set 
among the islands and had tried ^to arrest their fleeting 
beauty. That he had failed to catph it, was a misfortune 
of which he was ignorant and ^ith which it was now 
unnecessary to acquaint him. When Mangan closed the 
portfolio at last he was wise enoiigh also not to volun- 
teer to show the Captain any of his own sketches nor 
did the Captain ask him to do so, for in truth he was 
not as interested in art as in bis fancied achievement, 
which by the persons about him was accepted as a dis- 
tinction that placed him apart from and a little above 
them. 

An hour after leaving Tavoy river they entered the 
northern limit of the archipelago. To starboard lay 
Tavoy island, with a backbone,^^i^ wooded to the 
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summit. Eastwards the mainland rose from mangrove 
swamps to a range of blue ^mountains on the far hori- 
zon, It was a mellow afternoon, with a cloudless sky. 
The breeze from the north-east was no more than 
refreshing in a shade temperature of seventy-three 
degrees. Later, Tavoy island ended in a tail of rocky 
islets and they came abreast of Iron Island. Mangan's 
tact had resulted in an invitation to the bridge where 
the Captain now unrolled an Admiralty chart. 

"'Mergui is tucked away in there," he said, pointing 
to it on the map where it lay facing an island called 
Pataw, which stood against the south and west and pro- 
tected the water between it and the town, rendering it 
a safe anchorage all the year round. The town was still 
thirty miles away from them. The hill of Pataw barely 
showed above the horizon. 

Gradually the prospect opened out and took fonn. 
The tide was favourable; it was the top of the neap 
flood. They crossed the bar as the sun was hanging 
over the peaks of King Island to the westward and 
sounding their way entered the fdUr-mile stretch of 
water which lay between them and the anchorage. 

‘T am going to take a new bearing in a moment," 
said the Captain presently. '*Do you see that white 
streak there in front of the ti^ees ? '' 

" It looks like a gap between the trees ? " 

" It isn't a gap, it's a mark painted on the roof of the 
house you're going to stay in." 

He gave an order to the steersman and the ship 
swung some points to starboard on to its new bearing, 
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• the mark on the roof. A few minutes later they let go 
the anchor in front of the jetty. The sun was gone 
behind the island, and the glow which was beginning 
to reddefn the west was focused like a coloured stage 
light on the curious town. When the flood had swung 
them round, they lay a cable's length from a street of 
houses, which jutted out on piles into the sea, long 
houses, one room opening off another, the outermost a 
veranda red with flowers, which also served as a pri- 
vate landing stage. Above the street the ground rose 
sheer a hundred feet or so to a ridge, on top of which 
near a flagstaff' was Dellahooke's house, a great sprawl- 
ing red mansion. Further along were offices and a 
pagoda, their walls so flush with the edge of the 
declivity that they gave the ridge an embattled aspect. 
In the ruddy light from the west the pagoda gleamed, 
but it was shadowy among the| houses and under the 
old trees, their trunks and gnarfed boughs clotted with 
ferns, which stood by the port ^te or under the slope. 

The moment the ship was ifi^t'^rest a number of sam- 
pans put out from the jetty, followed by a smart motor- 
boat, in the cabin of which sat t passenger. 

‘'That's the port launch," someone told Mangan, 
who presently saw that the paasenger was Dellahooke. 
In a few moments the serahg laid the launch alongside 
the hanging gangway. Dellahooke climbed out and 
began to mount the stairs. He was dressed in flannels 
as if he had been playing tennis, and was followed by a 
Burman peon and a couple of coolies. Mangan eagerly 
greeted him as he stepped on to the deck. After so long 
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a journey and so many strangers it was very delightful 
to see him again. Dellahooke, top, seemed no less 
pleased. 

Mangan's luggage was in the cabin, and under the 
direction of the peon, an old man extravagantly servile, 
it was carried down the side. The two Englishmen fol- 
lowed and the launch got under weigh. It was now 
dark, without a moon, and in the wash and in the broken 
water that flew past, Mangan saw lights sparkle, as if a 
god, he thought suddenly, was sprinkling the sea with 
jewels to welcome him. 

" Phosphorescence ? " 

"'Yes," said Dellahooke, ''but later in the year, 
when the sea is hotter, it is more brilliant than this." 

''But look," cried Mangan, dabbling his hand and 
lifting it up, "the lights cling to your fingers." 

" I have sometimes taken my hand out blazing like a 
torch." 

" It is an enchanting place." 

"You liked the look of it as you came in ? " 

"The hill seemed enchanted." 

"Well — it is haunted." 

"What! By whom.?" 

"I do not know, but in the reign of James II eighty 
Europeans were massacred on it." 

"They walk?" 

" Soinebody walks." 

"What a place I've come to! " 

Lights had been turned on in Dellahooke's house and 
winked down on them through the leaves of a bamboo. 
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' Y our house stands up like a castle/' 

"Wait till you see the view from it in the morning." 

"What a presence it has now, watching over the 
dark town! It is a good thing you are steady." 

" What do you mean by that ? " 

" If I was Deputy Commissioner of this place it would 
go to my head. I should imagine myself a great lord as 
I sat brooding in my castle." 

"You have the feel of the place already, I see! If you 
can put it into your pictures . . ." 

"You make me want to start this instant. What a 
picture it would be if I could get into it what we have 
just said!" 

The serang brought the boat alongside a pontoon 
and they stepped out among the crowd. A policeman 
saluted and made a way for Hii Honour to a car that 
was waiting at the jetty gate. 

" Would you rather walk or di-ive up " 

" I'd rather walk," said Man^an, " if you would. I've 
been boxed up in the ship for tW0 days." 

"Right." He turned round and gave an order. 
"Maung Su will bring your things along in the car." 

The way led past the custom-house and then into the 
street, in the middle of which was a banyan-tree, an 
ancient ragged growth beneath which was a brick 
stand for water-pots, a Buddhist provision for the 
thirsty traveller. Let into the brick was a stone bearing 
an inscription. 

"Too dark to look at that now," said Dellahooke. 
"It's the tombstone of White's wife. You heard me 
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talk just now of a massacre. It was of White's men. 
You'll hear a lot more about him. all the English- 
men who have been here he is the best remembered, 
which is rather unfortunate as he was a pirate! " 

They crossed the street. There was some bustle, 
people arriving at the custom-house in rickshaws or on 
foot, or strolling slowly past amused by the movement. 
A man at a stall was serving customers with lemonade. 
From a building further down came the sound of a flute. 
The people spoke little and as they went barefoot their 
passage made no sound. All breeze had dropped and 
the still air smelt faintly of prawns and of a warm sea. 

"This way to the house," said Dellahooke, and they 
began mounting the hill by a footpath, which wound up 
the steep face. A few minutes' climb brought them to the 
top and they entered the garden. At their feet lay the 
harbour where the mail-boat, light breaking from every 
port, looked like a pleasure yacht. The street lamps 
stretched away till they mingled with the lower stars, 
Mangan noticed that voices and music seemed louder 
here than in the street itself. 

"The hill magnifies every sound," explained his 
host. "In the house I have sometimes heard casual 
words carried up to me. At certain hours, particularly 
at first dawn, the house is alive with far-off voices." 

They entered the porch, and immediately a servant 
appeared with whisky and soda. 

After they had had a long drink Dellahooke took his 
guest upstairs. The bedrooms opened on a closed 
veranda below the windows of which was spread out 
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the night view which Mangan had already seen from 
the garden and to which the added height gave a 
greater sweep. He stood looking out. 

“ Whereabouts does the Prince live ? ” he asked. 

“His house is not visible from here. It is behind us 
and on a lower slope of the ridge, southwards,” said 
Dellahooke, pointing. 

“Everything all right about the pictures, I hope?” 

“Yes. You’ll see him to-morrow.” 

Mangan’s bedroom was a large apartment with its 
own bathroom. Like the whole house, the walls were of 
wood, and had been painted white in an effort, perhaps, 
to make it look less like a bam. In spite of this the like- 
ness to a bam persisted, but this did not dismay Manr 
gan, for the gauntness had that attraction which the^ 
Dutch painters caught in their peasant interiors. 

“I’ve told them to put yow hot water in,” said 
Dellahooke. At the moment, intjeed, there was a sound 
of pouring. Through the bal|iroom door Mangan 
caught sight of another servant emptying a large tin of 
boiling water into a galvaniz^d-iron bath. “We are 
still very old fashioned, as you see, but in practice you 
get a pretty good bath this w<iy. When you’re ready, 
come down. You’ll find me in the drawing-room, if I’ve 
finished first. If not, help yourself to drinks.” And he 
went off to hisjown room. v 

Before Mangan got into his bath he went again for a 
moment to look out of the window. 'There lay the town 
at his feet, vaguely seen and murmurous. What was 
going on under these thatched roofs ? Was he to do no 
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more than fulfil his contract and be gone or would he 
be able to come close to the life here spread below him ? 
He wanted there and then to go down into the streets 
and see if he could penetrate a little into the secret, for 
it seemed to him that there was a secret hidden in the 
warm dark, implicit in the voices rising, among which, 
perhaps, was the voice of the girl he had seen through 
the window of his dream. 

In his bath he reflected sadly that he did not know a 
word of Burmese. Ignorant of the language, it would 
be very difficult for him to get behind the appearances 
of the scene. To learn Burmese in the time was impos- 
sible ; from all accounts it was a most difficult language. 
His sensibility as an artist, that was all he had. He 
could never acquire Dellahooke's knowledge, but his 
quicker receptivity might enable him to catch up. Yet 
Dellahooke was clearly an interesting man, here in his 
own place even more striking than in London. How 
instant had been his apprehension on the launch. One 
could talk to him straight out and be sure he under- 
stood. The visit was bound to be a success. A wonder- 
ful place, a delightful host! He dried himself and got 
into his clothes. 

When he came down to the draw:ing-room, Della- 
hooke was already there. 

What do you feel like doing ? " he asked. " It's not 
half-past seven yet. We needn't dine for another hour. 
Would you like to peep in at the club ? It's not any- 
thing wonderful, you know, but you'll meet a number 
of the residents." 
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^ " Is the Prince likely to be there ? " 

"'Oh, no. He's not a member. But you'll see the 
English mine-owners and rubber planters. As a rule the 
club is fairly full on the night the boat comes in.'" 

Mangan thanked him. Had Dellahooke suggested a 
drive round the town, he would have preferred it, but 
the club sounded interesting too. And like everyone 
who has just arrived at a new place he was eager to do 
something immediately. 

After another drink they set out in the car. The way 
led northwards along the top of the ridge, past the 
court-house and the pagoda, then dipped into a street 
and on to a grass down used for games, beside which 
stood the clubhouse, a three-roomed building. 

That Mangan was coming to paint the portraits of 
the Zalun Min and his family was known to everybody 
in Mergui. Dellahooke had mentioned it one night at a 
dinner-party and as a sensational piece of news it had 
been widely discussed. No paint# had ever been in the 
place before nor had any Burma|i been known to com- 
mission an Englishman to paint his portrait. Mergui 
was small and remote, visitors direct from London 
were rare, so that from every pioint of view Mangan's 
arrival was an event. Nor did the Mergui residents 
mind him working for a Burman or, if they thought this 
a little unusual, they were prepared to overlook it. 
Living in closer touch with the people, they were less 
rigid than the Rangoon business set. Moreover, the 
Zalun Min was not unpopular. True, he had never been 
elected a member of the club, would have been black- 
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balled if anyone had had the temerity to propose him/ 
but there was no harm in painting him and no doubt he 
was paying well for the privilege. None of the English 
community were interested in art nor had they any 
intention of getting Mangan to paint for them or of 
buying a picture from him, but the idea of the Prince 
spending some of his money on English pictures did 
not displease them. In a way it was a compliment to 
British culture, an article which, if not discussed, was 
known to exist. Such was the sensible view which pre- 
vailed and it meant that Mangan was assured of a good 
reception. Dellahooke, of course, was fully aware of the 
interest with which his guest's visit was regarded and 
now led him up the steps of the club with a pleasant 
feeling of anticipation. 

On the left was a room used for reading or cards, and 
on occasion for dancing, and when Dellahooke ushered 
Mangan in, two fours were playing bridge, a raw youth 
was nioumfully turning the pages of Punch and a 
woman was standing by a bookcase looking at the 
novels. With the entry of the deputy commissioner, 
the youth got up and said good evening politely. The 
woman turned round. She was extremely good-looking. 

"Good evening, Mrs. Poole," taid Dellahooke. 
"May I introduce Mr. Mangan.?" 

The lady exhibited every sign of willingness. 

When the ybuth, for appearance' sake, had also been 
introduced, they sat down and Dellahooke called for 
drinks. 

" Is your husband in the club ?" he asked. Poole was 
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ft mine-owner and had a house also at his mine, which 
was situated in the tin areas more to the north. He often 
stayed there for a week at a time. 

'‘Yes, he's at the har," said Mrs. Poole, in the tone 
of voice of a wife who being in agreeable company does 
not want to be bothered with her husband. She" was cer- 
tainly very attractive to look at, thought Mangan. Her 
figure was superb, slender but strongly developed. 

The drinks were brought, gin and vermouth. 

"How are things .?*" asked Dellahooke, raising his 
glass. 

“The mine ? Oh, Geoffrey is very optimistic as usual! 
Generally nothing happens, but this time he swears it's 
the right stuff." 

“ Inside your new area ? " 

" I don't know. Somewhere. Anyhow we're going to 
make a fortune." She laughed and gave Mangan a look 
in the eyes. ( 

"Well, here's to the fortunfe," said Dellahooke, 
finishing his gin. The lady did the same. 

“Drink yours up, Mr. Mang^an," said she. “I'm 
calling for another round. — Boy! “ 

A fresh order was given and the conversation con- 
tinued. 

"What do you think of Mergui.?'' Mrs. Poole put 
her elbows on the table and stniled at Mangan. She 
wore a sleeveless dress. Her arms were Cull, her hands 
dimpled. 

“ It attracts me very much," said Mangan, taking in 
with pleasure the details of her person. 
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She smiled again, as if he were paying i&«rthe compli* 
ment, though she said: “It looks all right. Unfortun- 
ately you soon get tired of it. There’s nothing to do.” 

“ I shall be busy enough, if I do all I plan to do.” 

“You're lucky to be an artist. If I could paint, I 
wouldn’t mind. As it is, every day is exactly like the 
last.” She sighed. 

“You go up to the mine sometimes with your hus- 
band. That ought to make a change,” said Dellahooke, 
trying to be sympathetic. 

“ It’s far worse at the mine. When I’m there Mergui 
seems quite gay in comparison. I swore the last time 
I’d never go again. Will you be very busy, Mr. 
Mangan?” 

“ I hope to make the best of the short time I’m here. 
A painter’s hours are daylight, you know.” 

“But you are going to stay a good while, aren’t 
you.?” 

"Three months, I hope.” 

“I could show you some lovely views,” she said, 
leaning forward. 

“I’m sure there must be wonderful places,” he re- 
plied rashly. The drinks were beginning to have their 
effect. 

“I’ll tell you what, Mr. Dellahooke,” said the lady 
now, as casually as possible, “you ought to take us a 
picanic one day in your laimch. The island scenery is 
marvellous, Mr. Mangan. We would land on some 
coral beach, bathe, have tea and then you could paint.” 

“What excuse could I give for using a government 
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kunch for a pleasure trip?’* asked Dellahooke, laugh- 
ing. He liked Mrs. Poole, found her great fun occasion- 
ally, but was too cautious to see much of her. 

‘'Couldn’t you inspect — crops or something ?” 
“Most of the islands are uninhabited.*' 

" Inspect fish, then. Aren't they taxed ? ” 

“Only the men who catch them. What would the 
Commissioner say if I put 'inspected fish* in my 
monthly report.^** 

"Nothing. Old Kempenfelt is an idiot. YouVe told 
me so yourself. “ 

During this hilarity the raw youth had sat and 
grinned into his glass. He now dared to say: "Will 
you have another drink, sir ?“ 

Mrs. Poole looked at him in surprise. She had 
entirely forgotten his existence* Dellahooke refused 
politely. He disliked accepting drinks from the junior 
members, knowing they had difficulty in paying their 
club bills. i 

At this point the bridge fours! broke up and there 
were more introductions for Mangan. Dellahooke pre- 
sently took him into the next room, where two men 
were playing billiards and four or five others were 
standing at the bar. Again introductions and offers of 
drinks. Poole was one of those at the bar, a man of 
about forty, rather fuddled and ill-tempered. He was 
reviling somebody to the Superintendent of Police 
whose name had sounded something like Ollivant. 

Dellahooke, who was inclined to tire rapidly of such 
society, soon suggested to Mangan that they should go 
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home to dinner. As they were leaving the club, Mrsr. 
Poole came out of the other room. 

'‘Would you and Mr. Mangan care to dine with me 
to-morrow night?" she asked Dellahooke. "My hus- 
band is going up to the mine in the morning and I shall 
be all by myself. Tm asking Mr. Ollivant, too." 

"Thanks very much, yes, we'll be delighted," said 
Dellahooke. He was glad of the invitation for Mangan's 
sake, who, he was afraid, might find the evenings rather 
dull. 

"Half-past eight, then," said Mrs. Poole, her eyes 
fixed on Mangan. 

They thanked her again and got into the car. 

During dinner Mangan inquired about the arrange- 
ments. "You told me the Prince was coming round in 
the morning. What exactly does he want me to do ? " 

"I haven't talked it over with him in detail," said 
Dellahooke, "but I believe the position is like this. He 
has a daughter . . ." 

"You didn't tell me that before." 

"Didn't I ? Well, he has a daughter. I've only seen 
her once. She returned from England the other day." 

"From England?" 

"Yes. She went there to school and then took a 
degree at London University." ^ 

"How extraordinary! So I've been living in the same 
town with her for years already without knowing it. 
Am I to paint her ? " 

"Hers is to be one of the portraits, I believe." 

" What sort of a girl is she ? " 
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' "'I don’t know,” safd Dellahooke. saw her for a 
noment, only. Her English was perfect. She seemed to 
lave an leasy jovial manner.” 

“What did she look like ? ” 

“A beauty in the Burmese style, if you know what 
that means.” 

“I don’t. Hadn’t I to paint the girl I dreamed of 
with her face turned away “ 

“This time it will be flesh and blood. You can get 
ler to turn her face as you like.” 

“In a way Tm sorry she ... by the by what is her 
lame.?*” 

“Like all that sort of people, she probably has 
jeveral names, but I have heard her referred to as Nat 
5hin Me, a style which a lady of royal blood might 
lave borne at an old court.” 

“I like the name, but I’m a bit sorry she is so 
westernized.” | 

“I don’t think you need be in %he least. She will be 
ar easier to get on with. ” ! 

' ' But will it not make her lesaj typical of Burma ? ” 

“Perhaps — but for the purpose of a portrait ... I 
thought she had a striking face.*' 

“What are the other portraits V* 

“There’s hef mother's and I believe they want you 
to paint the fianc6.” 

“Nat Shin Me is going to be married ?” 

“There is some sort of an engagement.” 

“ To a man here 

“No, he doesn’t live in Mergui. He has a govern- 
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home to dinner. As they were leaving the club, Mrsr. 
Poole came out of the other room. 

"Would you and Mr. Mangan care to dine with me 
to-morrow night?" she asked Dellahooke. "My hus- 
band is going up to the mine in the morning and I shall 
be all by myself. Tm asking Mr. Ollivant, too." 

"Thanks very much, yes, well be delighted," said 
Dellahooke. He was glad of the invitation for Mangan's 
sake, who, he was afraid, might find the evenings rather 
dull. 

"Half-past eight, then," said Mrs. Poole, her eyes 
fixed on Mangan. 

They thanked her again and got into the car. 

During dinner Mangan inquired about the arrange- 
ments. "You told me the Prince was coming round in 
the morning. What exactly does he want me to do ? " 

"I haven’t talked it over with him in detail," said 
Dellahooke, "but I believe the position is like this. He 
has a daughter . . ." 

"You didn’t tell me that before." 

"Didn’t I ? Well, he has a daughter. I’ve only seen 
her once. She returned from England the other day." 

" From England ? " 

"Yes. She went there to school and then took a 
degree at London University." * 

"How extraordinary! So I’ve been living in the same 
town with her for years already without knowing it. 
Am I to paint her ? " 

"Hers is to be one of the portraits, I believe." 

" What sort oT a girl is she ? " 
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• don't know," said Dellahooke. "I saw her for a 
moment, onfy. Her English was perfect. She seemed to 
have an easy jovial manner." 

" What did she look like ? " 

"A beauty in the Burmese style, if you know what 
that means." 

don't. Hadn't 1 to paint the girl I dreamed of 
with her face turned away ? 

"This time it will be flesh and blood. You can get 
her to turn her face as you like." 

" In a way Tm sorry she . . . by the by what is her 
name?" 

“Like all that sort of people, she probably has 
several names, but I have heard her referred to as Nat 
Shin Me, a style which a lady of roy^il blood might 
have borne at an old court. " 

“I like the name, but I'm a bit 8l>rry she is so 
westernized." 

“I don't think you need be in the le^st. She will be 
far easier to get on with." : 

“But will it not make her less typical bf Burma?" 

“Perhaps—but for the purpose of ^ portrait ... I 
thought she had a striking face." 

‘ ‘ What are the other portraits ? " 

'‘There's het mother's and I believe they want you 
to paint the fianc6." 

“Nat Shin M4 is going to be married ?" 

“There is some sort of an engagement." 

“To a man here?" 

“No, he doesn't live in Mergui. He has a govem- 
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ment appointment in the north. I suppose he'll turn up 
later." 

This news that the princess was engaged was not 
exactly a disappointment to Mangan, but he felt less 
interested in making her acquaintance. Perhaps Della- 
hooke's words had first made him see her as a person 
who might help him to understand Burma. If she was 
engaged she would not be bothered to occupy herself 
with him. 

" Have you met the young man, if he is young f " 

"He's about your age. Yes, he was here for a day 
or so shortly after her arrival and called on me in 
office." 

"How did he seem?" 

"Oh, a pleasant little fellow — smart, dapper, if a 
trifle full of him.^elf." 

"Will he make a good portrait ? " 

"There was nothing much in him, I thought." 

Later on Mangan asked more questions about the 
modernized Burmese. 

" How does it affect their religion ? " he inquired. 

This was a subject which interested Dellahooke. "It 
is rather a curious thing he said, " that a great deal of 
modem speculation in Europe is Buddhistic, A number 
of Buddhist doctrines tend to run parallel with our 
science. Take the Buddhist view that matter is illusory, 
for instance. So a modern education often tends to con- 
firm a Buddhist in the truth of his religion." 

They continued this conversation after dinner in the 
drawing-foom until Mangan began to be affected like 
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*11 new-comers to the east, who always find it difficult 
to keep their eyes open after ten o’clock. 

“I must go up to bed,” he said at last. “I can’t stay 
awake a moment longer.” 

Dellahooke laughed. "I hope you have all you want 
upstairs. If there is anything more tell Lazarus. He 
drinks, I’m afraid, but be knows English.” 

Lazarus was the butler. Mangan had watched him 
during dinner. He was a south Indian and had a clammy 
look, but his mild eye was faithful. 

When Mangan was gone, Dellahooke went into his 
study, where he worked for an hour on some reports. 
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Chapter IV 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


At half-past six Lazarus appeared with the tea. But 
xXMangan had been awake from the first glimmer of 
dawn. He had heard the town rouse itself: though he 
could not name the sounds, he had heard what after- 
wards was to be so familiar to him, first the stac'cato 
note of the hollow bamboo struck in quickening tempo 
by the monastery watcher, then the sweet pulsing of 
bells from pagoda platforms, and in a little while the 
voices of the people, increasing in volume, women’s 
voices chiefly, for it was the opening bazaar that 
echoed up the hill, women selling or coming to buy. 

A cup of tea roused him to get up and he crossed 
the veranda to the wide windows. The«un was behind 
the house; its rays had eaten the shadow cast by the 
hill and were lighting in detail the town at the foot. 
Roofs thatched with dried grass, some iron roofs, a few 
of slats, stretched away northwards until on the slant one 
saw whole houses in silhouette, wooden, or of mat or 
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► brick, with flowers about them and palms ^bove. The 
harbour seemed only a stone's throw distant. The tide 
had just turned and long graceful boats made of a 
single piece of wood were under sail for the bar. The 
light was full upon Pataw Island, mangrove fringed, its 
twin hills clothed with fruit trees, durian and mango- 
steens, on the Highest a white pagoda, on the other 
monastic closes, pavilions and a sacred stairway which 
mounted to more pagodas. But the eye was not halted 
there. King Island, its peaks three thousand feet high, 
stood over the back of Pataw, pale blue against a paler 
sky, and northwards thirty miles away Iron Island 
floated on the horizon, the refracting light of sun on 
water lifting it in illusion as if it was about to rise into 
the air. . 

That was the morning landscape ^nd as Mangan 
watched it from his high window he fepit the tremulous 
longing of the artist faced with the talk of translating , 
the loveliness that he sees into the t^rms of his art. 
‘'The Muses themselves approach it w|th a tardy and a 
timid step," he quoted, forgetting that the sentence 
occurs in a passage where Landor is peaking not of the 
artist before his problem of transmutation but of the 
lover confronted by the depths of love. 

When he was dressed and ready, hi went downstairs 
to find Dellahooke. A number of visitors were on the 
lower veranda, most of them country |>eople with little 
gifts of fruit and flowers. They sat quietly on mats or 
stood in the porch waiting until the Depi^ty Commis- 
sioner was ready to receive them. The old peon, Maung 
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Su, was acting as usher and gave Mangan a splendid ^ 
bow as he passed. ^ 

Dellahooke was in the study, the western windows 
wide open towards the sea from which a breeze blew 
in, rustling his papers., A flash of red came from a 
flowering bush outside a north window, and beyond 
Mangan saw the avenue gate, by which was a curious 
tree, its bare pulpy twigs pointed with white blossoms. 
The air had the softness of an assured day in high 
summer. 

'T expect the Prince any moment now," said Della- 
hooke. *'Sit down. It may amuse you to look at the 
country people. This ^an here is a headman from the 
Siamese border. Wild elephants have destroyed the vil- 
lage crops and he wants a remission of revenue." 

The headman knelt on a mat with two followers 
behind him, a striking model, thought Mangan, for a 
picture of an old rustic, his lined brown face and gnarled 
hands partaking of the earth and the trees of his world. 
There remained no longer such people in England. 
Here was a man after an artist’s heart, the authentic 
cultivator who lived out of doors and was acquainted 
with nature in a way which it took an artist to under- 
stand. His face was aware and dreamy at the same time, 
aware of the meafting of every sound and scent in wood 
or field, of the name of every hill, and dreamy because 
the familiar was peopled for him by walking presences 
from over the margin. Thus nature merged for him 
into the divipe mystery, a merger which the artist must 
feel if his transmutation of natui^ was to partake of the 
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• divine. Very strange, thought Mangan, as he looked at 
the old headman's luminous eyes, he apprehends by 
feeling but he is mute, he cannot explain or symbolize 
his apprehension. My art provides me witli the sym- 
bols, but I can never hope to reach his awareness. 

Dellahooke was dismissing him when a car drew up 
in the porch. Ij^was the Prince, and Maung Su who had 
his instructions ushered him at once into the room. 
There entered a man of sixty-five, white-haired, of pale 
brown complexion, with large eyes, both tender and 
animated. He was dressed in a style which ^ad gone 
out of fashion, a styte reminiscent of the Court of 
Mandalay, for his headkerchi^f was bound on his 
forehead with somewhat of a roll, his jacket of white 
muslin was less ample than the fasMon of the day, 
while his skirt of blue brocaded sil^ |was more pro- 
fusely voluminous. 4 1 

The conversation which ensued between him and 
Dellahooke was in Burmese, but the latter translated it. 
Using a pure and elegant vocabulary th4 Prince thanked 
Mangan for having come so far and a^Sced him when he 
would like to begin his labours. 

Mangan replied that he would spjfend that day un- 
packing his paints and arranging his Canvases, so as to 
be ready the following morning to make some pre- 
liminary sketches. 

In that case," said the Prince, "would you come to 
my house about this hour. I want you to begin, if you 
will, on the portrait of myself. While youi^re at work 
we can discuss the oth^v paintings which I hope you 
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Will do for me. My daughter speaks English and I shall ’ 
make her my interpreter." 

Haying business to attend to, he did not stay more 
than a few minutes longer, but it was long enough for 
Mangan to form an idea of his character. In his day he 
must have been a very htodsome man. Now on his old 
face was written charity and peace and when he smiled 
one guessed the affection which he must inspire in his 
own household. 

Breakfast followed at ten o'clock. "I aim at getting 
to office about eleven," explained Dellahooke, "and 
I'm generally back by four o'clock. In Mergui people 
don't have lunch, as a rule, but if you feel in the least 
hungry Lazarus will bring you fruit and biscuits. I'm 
sorry to leave you all by 5^ourself like this, but I warned 
you in my letter." 

'' It will suit me perfectly," said Mangan. " A painter 
wants all the quiet he can get. I shall have to dream 
myself into tfiis country." 

When Dellahooke left for his office, which was only 
a couple of hundred yards from the house, Mangan 
stood w^atching him from the porch. It was a scene 
characteristic of the place — the Deputy Commissioner 
tall and distinguished, his suit of cream silk fresh from 
the Wash ; Su half a pace behind holding an umbrella 
between the sun and his master; and two younger 
peons following with office baskets on their shoulders, 
the papers ^d files bursting out of the top. The pp- 
cession passed under the white blossoms at the gate 
and wound up the sloping ridg^, at the top of which the 
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•guard turned out and presented arms to Dellahooke as 
he entered his chamber. Petitioners gathered on .the 
steps now crowded in to present their various plaints. 
There was still a patriarchal air about the Indian Civil 
Service; at remote little ports like Mergui the old- 
fashioned direct meth^lds of administration were still 
possible ; and when a district was lucky enough to have 
a man like De^ahooke, easy of access, kind and digni- 
fied, it passed contented days and prayed for the long 
continuance of his reign. 

Mangan spent the morning unpacking his paints, set- 
ting up his easel, unrolling canvas, nailing it on 
stretchers, sharpening pencils, lopking through chalks, 
feeling his brushes and sniffing at varnishes — in fact he 
did everything a painter does before setting to work 
and did it with relish, as if it stimulated him to hahdle 
the utensils of his art. Happy and^cl^pied in this way 
his mind turned to the Prince's dai^hjter. Was it pos-* 
sible that Nat Shin Me might be the gW he had seen in 
his dream? Hardly likely, he thougl&t; too great a 
coincidence. But if so, he had already|piinted her. That 
would be original indeed, to paint a woman you had 
been commissioned to paint before y0u saw her! Well, 
he would know at once when he did Sife her. Or perhaps 
he would not know, perhaps when he saw her face he 
wduld be unable to say whether she was indeed the 
girl, the fact being that there was no dream face with 
which to compare her. But if he arranged her in the 
po^e ? Then he reflected that even if the princess were 
the girl he would not^know it for sure until he saw her, 
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not only in the same pose, but in the same mood, for it* 
was a mood he had painted, a mood of dejection. In 
short, the more he thought of the matter, the more un- 
likely it seemed that he would ever be able to trace his 
dream to its source, if it had any source and was not 
just a dream which came from the unknown and passed 
to it again. Yet it was distinguishable from a common 
dream, it had shown him Burma before he had even 
heard of it. But as for it being the princess he had 
dreamed of and there being some kind of a drama 
mixed up in it, what rubbish one's imagination con- 
cocts, he thought! And he ren^embered with distaste 
how in London he had wallowed in the fancy that the 
girl of his dream was calling him to Burma. What on 
earth had such nonsense to do with his art ? The busi- 
ness now was to paint the portraits and, after doing as 
many sketches as he could on his own, to get back to 
London where his future lay. Coining to this matter-of- 
fact state of itiind, he continued his preparations, clean- 
ing his brushes, scraping his palette till the sun began 
to descend from the meridian. 

Dellahooke was back at four, as he had said, and tea 
was brought in. That over, they decided on a walk 
round the town. Leaving the garden by a south entrance 
they turned down a steep street. 

''This is the Portuguese quarter," Dellahooke ex- 
plained. "They came here before fhe time of the 
Armada, and the strange thing is that their descen- 
dants are still here, still are Portuguese in appearance 
and still bear the tioblai^ names of their ancestors. You- 
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•see that girl standing there ? She's a Miss da Cunha. In 
spite of four centuries of tropical sun and of mixed 
marriages she looks — don't you think ?— more Portu- 
guese than Burman." 

“If we were stranded here for four hundred years I 
wonder what we should look like." 

"Very queer indeed, I expect," said Dellahooke dryly. 

“How do marriages between English and Burmese 
turn out .^" 

"They haven't much chance on account of the pre- 
judice against them." 

"But is there any fundamental objection?" 

"That depends on your theory of race." 

“ I haven't got any." 

"No more have I. Race theories are a kind of politics 
I don't like." ^ 

They walked past the Catholic chuisch, founded byr 
the original navigators, and continu 04 down the hill 
towards the sea. 

"This is the oldest part of the towii/' Dellahooke 
remarked as they descended steps leaBing to the road 
on the waterfront. "Samuel White's house must have 
been near this place, and I think it |was down these 
steps that the torchmen lighted him the night of the 
massacre." ; 

“You were telling me about that as We came in. You 
said the hill was haunted . . ." 

"By the ghosts of those who were massacred? — I 
don't know. It is strange to think of English dead con- 
strained to wander here for evei^" * 
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"Not more strange than to think of the Dons living* 
here century after century.” 

"But a lost old English ghost — ^how he must long 
for home,” said Dellahooke smiling, 

"You do believe in ghosts ? ” 

"If the English ghosts were to leave Mergui I 
should miss them. I should feel my exiBe more. As 
long as they are on this hill — but are we talking non- 
sense?” 

"Does that matter if the nonsense blends with the 
landscape? Besides you told me that somebody does 
walk.” 

"My house is haunted.” 

"You have seen ... ?” 

"No. Only heard.” 

"What?” 

, "Wailing.” 

"Only that?” 

"Yes, but guests of mine have seen a man. There 
are occasions, too, when the whole hill swarms — that I 
know.” 

This conversation took place at the foot of the water- 
steps. The sun, low over the islands, struck them 
laterally. 

"The Rrince’s house is along there to the left,” now 
said Dellahooke, "but it’s too late to go as far. The sun 
will be setting in a few minutes and I want you to see 
the main part of the town. ” 

They turned right and walked along the waterfront. 
The Burmese pr^ominated in the crowd, but there 
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were other races too, Chinese in booths, Malays tread- 
ing by, Indians dragging rickshaws, and the sea- 
gypsies, dark burly men and women, the descendants 
of folk who once had scoured the archipelago in their 
war-prahus and taken booty from all they met, but 
whom the Chinese at last had tamed with opium. 
Mangan sam them offering their wares, things with 
names to please an artist, mother-of-pearl and amber- 
gris, conch shells and edible bird's nests. Pearls they 
had, too, but hidden away, and sea-slugs, a Chinese 
delicacy. 

The two Englishmen walked on, past shops where 
Burmans w^ere cutting mother-of-pearl and* binding it 
with silver to make boxes, past the entrance to the port 
with its fantastic tree, until they came to a well in 
front of a house, where the bank rose ^steeply to the 
pagoda. Dellahookc stopped and spoke to the owner^ 
a Burman, whose daughters had stalls Jin the bazaar. 
Mangan went over to the well and looked in. Ferns 
were growing in the interstices of the bricks and below 
in a green light he saw a large fish circling in the 
water. i 

''They've got a big fish in here," he Called. 

Dellahooke joined him and leaned down. '"How did 
you get him ? " he asked the Burman. 

"We've had Maung Jimmie for a long time," replied 
the man. 

One of the daughters came out of the house. She had 
just finished her bath and had plump downy cheeks and 
a smart white jacket, freshly ironed. 
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''Maung Jimmie keeps the water clean/' she said m 
a high indulgent voice. “He eats the bugs." 

“One day you'll eat him, I suppose ?" 

They laughed. Tha-na-za-^ya kaung-de. He's a pet." 

“But why do you call him Jimmie } " 

The man looked embarrassed, but the girl said in a 
rich merry tone: “ Because he is very good natured, like 
Your Honour." 

The joke dawned on Dellahooke. His name was 
James. To have a pet fish called after you was a compli- 
ment, a compliment framed in the Burmese jesting way. 
He gave a big laugh and explained to Mangan. They 
both went laughing down the street. 

Their walk took them past the morning bazaar, now 
deserted, and on to a pond covered with lotus flowers. 
The sun had dipped and in a light which had suddenly 
become hallucinatory the white and red blossoms on 
the silky water seemed less to float than to be fixed as 
in a brocade. “Ecclesiastical flowers," remarked Della- 
hooke, “and in fact we are on the border of an ecclesi- 
astical quarter." 

A few yards brought them to monasteries, large 
wooden buildings with roofs that twirled up, steps 
flanked by stucco lions, with stairs to balconies. Oppo- 
site were shrines housing great shapes of the Buddha, 
before which nuns were beginning to light candles. In 
one, seated on a mat by herself, was a woman holding 
a triangular gong by its string. Crouched there before 
the golden flickering shape she struck her gong on its 
winged angle with a little mallet, so that it spun round, 
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the sweet note filling all the shrine and pulsing oyt 
over the street, throbbing beyond it into the monastery 
gardens. She struck it again and again, so intent upon 
her striking and the prayers she was uttering that she 
never turned her face an instant from the Buddha. 

‘'One feels shut out, doesn't one said Dellahooke. 

“Yes. As if there was a secret which is not for us." 

They turned back and with quickened steps took a 
path by the lotus pond, which now carried a dull flush, 
a reflection from the sunset, and came to the upper road 
which led round to the north end of the ridgfe. They 
mounted the slope and reached the gate of the pagoda. 
Women were entering with flowers, the blooms fixed 
on bamboo sticks to form a waving bunch, offerings to 
be placed on altars in the precinct. 

Passing the court-house, the great prospect over the 
harbour suddenly burst on them. They entered the 
garden and stood above the sea. 

“Look at that sunset!" exclaimed Mangan. “It is 
overwhelming. But you have it spread for you every 
evening. Perhaps you grow tired of it 

“It is never the same. As the season gets hotter, the 
sunsets are heavier, more brooding, until with the 
coming of the monsoon the sky is a whirl of every 
colour. No, I do not tire of them, but they sadden, you 
know, when one is far from home. It is not a good thing 
to look at them alone. They make you homesick, for all 
their beauty." 

They strolled in the garden and watched the islands, 
nested in a scarlet which pulsed and changed. 
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" It is as if a gigantic organ was there, playing what 
you can see rather than hear," said Dellahooke. 

"Tell me," said Mangan suddenly, ‘'you once spoke 
of having thought of writing. Why don't you.^ You 
could write anything you pleased." 

Dellahooke replied with a melancholy gesture. 
"Come into the house. We have seen as much as we 
can see. Staring at that painted veil will not take us 
beyond it." 

They entered the drawing-room. Lazarus, who had 
been watching them from his lair at the back, immedi- 
ately slithered in with whisky and soda. 

"Let's drink," said Dellahooke. Then, after a pause: 
"You were telling me I could write. Perhaps I could, 
but as I think I told you, I never was able to bring 
myself to persevere." 

"Why not?" 

"You may well ask! All these years, what have I 
been doing? Well, I suppose ambition has sustained 
me, the ambition to rise to the top, to rule in this 
country. Latterly, I have realized the vanity of that. 
I know there is nothing here for me. Our mission in the 
East is over. But I shrink from giving up till I have my 
full pension. That may sound a dreadful banality to an 
artist. Yet after such labour to go without my reward 
would make the years seem even more wasted." 

"Why not take the pension you have earned 
already?" 

"Because I can't bring myself to sacrifice three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year for life. That's what the 
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difference amounts to. Think of it. The equivalent of an 
extra ten thousand pounds, just for sitting here quietly 
for another seven years/' 

** But a writer does not require more than just enough 
to live on. Wouldn’t your pension as it stands be 
ample for necessities ? If I had any sort of a pension 
I’d feel as strong as a lion.” 

"Yes, but you know that you are an artist, while I 
do not know. When I am with you I may say things 
that sound well enough. You bring out that side of me. 
But if I were to go now and try to write books, I might 
very well find I had been deluding myself. Then there 
would be nothing. I should simply have thrown away 
ten thousand pounds.” 

Mangan said no more. Caution of this kind was 
totally foreign to him. Dellahooke wajs evidently a man 
of more talent than resolution. Perhaps the climate had 
devitalized him or perhaps, consortiiijg so long with 
people of no talent, who could not apj^reciate his true 
value, he had come at last to undervalue himself. Yet 
the way he sometimes spoke . . . there was something 
there ... if only . . . 

"Have another drink.” Dellahoo|te got up wearily. 
"I’m going to have a bath. Eva Pbole said half-past 
eight, so we’ve plenty of time. But Pm afraid we’ll have 
to put on dinner-jackets.” 

At eight-fifteen they got into the car. Mrs. Poole’s 
house was a five-minute drive. 

"You liked her, didn’t you said Dellahooke, who 
was at the wheel. 
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" She is very good to look at." 

‘*But as a person?" 

'‘ Is she an interesting person ?" 

"Not exactly, but there's something about her. Her 
husband is a disagreeable man. The real truth is she's 
bored." 

"She sounded desperately bored yesterday." 

" It's no life for a pretty woman." 

He turned the car into her garden and drew up in the 
porch. When she heard them arrive, she came out of 
the drawing-room. In the club the night before she had 
been wearing a tennis dress; now gowned with care, 
her curls freshly done, she was startlingly pretty as she 
advanced to welcome them. 

"Mr. Ollivant is mixing a cocktail of his own inven- 
tion," she exclaimed, ushering them in. She was 
scented and wore a jade ring. Her long gown brought 
out what Mangan had already noticed, the contrast 
between her slenderness and the fullness of her figure. 

Ollivant desisted from his labours to shake hands. 
He was tall, dark, effeminately pale. Women might 
have found him attractive, had they not been aware of 
the curious constraint which came over him in their 
presence, a constraint which was not shyness but a 
fundamental disquiet. He would not have accepted Mrs. 
Poole's invitation had she not assured him that the 
other guests were men. Having mistaken the time and 
arrived earlier than he intendedt he had taken refuge 
from a tHe^a-^tete by malpng a cocktail. 

They sat down to dinner. For her own reasons and be- 
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cause she knew Ollivant would prefer it, she had placed 
him at the foot of the table with Dellahooke and Mangan 
on her right and left. In this way Mangan might have 
found himself left to talk to Ollivant, if Mrs. Poole had 
thought it her duty to entertain the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, but as that was not the object of her dinner- 
party, the opposite took place and she addressed her 
remarks chiefly to Mangan, Ollivant and Dellahooke 
being left to themselves. As there happened to be a 
police matter of importance which they wished to dis- 
cuss, this suited them very well and in result Mrs. 
Poole was able to keep Mangan to herself for a time 
without the appearance of neglecting her other guests. 

She began by a little flattery. '‘The arrival of an 
artist is an event for Mergui.'" 

"Haven't artists been here before? There is every- 
thing to attract them.'’ 

"No artist of reputation has ever b^en here. I mean 
a person like yourself who exhibits in London." 

“ How did you know I exhibited in London ? " 

"Ah, Mr. Dellahooke told us all about it! Didn’t 
you ? ’’ she inquired* playfully turning to him. 

'T told them that you were a coming man,” said 
Dellahooke promptly. 

"There you are!" cried Mrs. Poole. "Mr. Della- 
hooke is a cautious person and if anything I expect he 
underestimated your importance.” 

"You are interested in painting, I see," said Man- 
gan. When one has drunk a cocktail and is talking to a 
pretty woman such assumptions are natural. 
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''I am interested in painters," said she, beckoning to 
one of the servants to refill Mangan's glass. 

‘'Why, I wonder.^'' he returned, smiling. “Haven't 
you found them preoccupied and self-centred ? They put 
their art before everything else. Surely you don't like 
to take second place ? " 

"That's not true," she said earnestly. “An artist 
gets his inspiration from some woman and when a 
woman inspires an artist, she and liis work are equally 
important." 

"I'm afraid that happens very rarely. An artist is 
generally alone with his work. Women are more a dis- 
traction than an inspiration." 

“ Women distract you from your work ? " 

“ I didn't mean it in that sense. Women are a relaxa- 
tion, something delightful to look forward to, when 
work is over." 

“But sometimes they are an inspiration. You admit 
that.?" 

“I've never been lucky enough to meet one who 
inspired me," said Mangan lightly. 

“You would like to meet such a woman .? " 

“It is the dream of every artist to meet such a 
woman." 

Mangan had suddenly become serious. Though 
delighted that she had succeeded in interesting him, 
Mrs. Poole was too clever to take the matter any 
further at a dinner table. So she changed the subject, 
told an amusing story, drew Dellahooke into a general 
conversation, used her eyes, which were very bright, 
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let Mangan see her profile and a little sprig of a curl 
trained over one temple and, when the dessert came, 
put both elbows on the table, a pose she knew showed 
off her arms. ^ 

When she rose to go into the drawing-room, she 
said confidentially to Dellahooke: ''I hope you'll come 
along as soon as you can.'’ 

*‘Of course,” he said. ” We're here to amuse you.” 

"'I've had men to dinner who sat talking over their 
wine for an hour. One began to wonder why one had 
invited them.” 

“That was your husband's fault, I expect.” 

She laughed and disappeared through the curtain. 

Dellahooke was as good as his word. He allowed her 
five minutes to renovate her powder and then gave the 
signal. 

As soon as they had rejoined her, ste put into opera- 
tion a little strategy she had arranged, j 

“Mr. Dellahooke,” she said in a pleading small 
voice, ”I hope you and Mr. Ollivant won't think I'm 
taking advantage of you, but there is a trifling matter 
on which I want your help. Last night when my hus- 
band and I returned from the club, the servants re- 
ported there had been a theft in their quarters. My 
husband was not quite clear-headed enough", she 
smiled, “to get to the bottom of it and this morning 
he had to leave at daylight. I wonder if it would be 
asking too much of you and Mr. Ollivant to call up the 
staff and find out what it was all about. I shall be alone 
here for ten days and it frightens me to think of thieves 
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prowling round. The next time they may come into tli€ 
house itself."' 

Ollivant, who had exhausted all he had had to say to 
Dellahooke and was wondering how he would get 
through the rest of the evening, was quite pleased; 
Dellahooke was too polite to reftise, though he might 
very well have left it entirely to Ollivant, whose job 
was the investigation of criminal offences, or have told 
Mrs. Poole to direct the servants to lay a complaint at 
the police station next day. Accordingly the servants 
were sent for and Ollivant began to examine them. 

When the butler was half-way through a confused 
statement, Mrs. Poole got up. 

'T think I'd better leave you two men undisturbed 
for the moment. Mr. Mangan and I will take a stroll 
on the veranda. Mind you give us a call as soon as 
you've finished." 

With that, she smiled at Mangan and led the way 
out of the room. 

As soon as they were beyond the curtain, she said in 
a soft low voice: "Let's go into the garden. It will be 
lovely and cool." 

They went together a few steps down the avenue. 
There was only the starlight, but that was enough for 
him to see her. She began to lean against liim- 

"Oh, there's a pebble hurting me!" she exclaimed 
suddenly, standing on one foot, as she raised the other 
to take off her shoe. To balance herself she held on to 
his hand and she did not let it go when she had put on 
her shoe again. 
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• *'How does a woman inspire an artist?'' she asked, 
coming in front of him. 

''By her beauty, for one thing." 

After all, why shouldn't he ? She was very pretty. As 
he had said at dinner, it would be a distraction. He 
couldn't work all day. 

'‘By her beauty," he said, taking her other hand. 

"Have I enough of that?" she asked, moving until 
her face was close to his. 

It seemed very natural to kiss her. 

"The moment I saw you, I wanted you," she said. 
"We can have a lovely time, if you'd like to. I've been 
nearly at the end of my tether. You've no idea what it's 
like here for a woman. I asked Geoffrey to let me go 
home, but he said he couldn't afford it. I'm glad now." 
She put her arms round his neck. 

He took her head in his hands and kissed her again. 
She clung to him. It was a pity he qouldn't feel any 
emotion, couldn't feel anything except a tingle. But 
perhaps he would get fond of her when he had had the 
other thing, or perhaps that would suffice as she was so 
pretty. 

" When shall I come and see you ? '' he asked. 

"Could you come to-morrow when Mr. Dellahooke 
goes to office?" 

He thought a moment. There was the Prince before 
breakfast. After Dellahooke went, he had planned 
some work on his own account. If he worked till 
one . . . 

" Supposing I came about one ?" 
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"You couldn't xome earlier? Mr. Dellahooke goeS 
at eleven." 

"I've a lot to do." 

"Come at one, then. It's a good time, anyway. 
You'll meet nobody out at that hour." 

He ran his hands up and down her bare arms. Pro- 
vided she didn't take up too much of his time, it ought 
to be rather delightful. He had nothing to say to her, he 
knew that. He knew instinctively that if he spoke to 
her even in the way he spoke to Dellahooke she would 
understand nothing. As for talking as one might talk to 
a woman one loved, that was out of the question. Still, 
there she was, and there was such a thing as pleasure. 

After a while she said: "Well have to go in. That 
boy Ollivant is pretty sharp. I don't Imow what you 
think of him, but I suppose it's fairly obvious what he 
is." 

They turned back towards the house and entered the 
veranda. She put her head round the curtain. 

"Can we come in ? " she asked. 

" I was just going to look for you," said Dellahooke. 
"There's nothing in this theft affair at all. Nothing was 
stolen. It was just somebody in the compound. You 
must have taken them up wrong last night." 

"How stupid of Geoffrey. I'm awfully sorry." 

" It doesn't matter. And it's as well to be sure," said 
Dellahooke politely. 

She called for drinks, which were brough|^in at once. 
She was in high spirits and in a moment had them all 
laughing. After another drink, she played then a new 
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record on the gramophone, did a solo dance and then 
told them a funny story. 

hope you enjoyed yourself. I did,'' said Della- 
hooke, as he drove Mangan home half an hour later. 
''Eva is a cheerful little thing enough when she isn't 
complaining, but I've never seen her so hilarious as she 
was to-night." 
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W hen the sun rose next day Mangan looked out 
of a window to admire again the prospect which 
was becoming familiar to him. Presently he noticed 
below on the lawn a man in the uniform of one of 
Dellahooke’s marines who was hoisting a Union Jack 
on the flagstaff. There was no breeze and it hung 
limply from the peak, yet it gave an air to the house, 
the rambling teak residence of authority. A hundred 
years before, English men-of-war had entered the har- 
bour and first planted it on the hill, l^ut many other 
flags had flown or been struck there, the banner of 
Alaungpaya, the Incarnation of God, who had come 
thundering into Mergui on his elephants in the eight- 
eenth century, sitting under his white umbrellas, wav- 
ing his yak-tail whisks, his great gong, Aung Maung, 
the Gong of Victory, deeply booming across the sea; 
White's flag which had become a pirate’s flag; and the 
banner of Portugal, richly embroidered with the Five 
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Wounds of Christ. Nor had these been all the flags, for 
the Fleur de Lys had fluttered there for a season until 
the teeming day that de Bruan had run down the hill for 
his life; and there had been the ensigns, standards, 
swallow-tailed pendants of Siam, of India, Persia, and 
Arabia, emblazoned with elephants or with peacocks in 
their pride or calligraphically menacing with a name of 
God. 

Yes, it was a fine fought-over hill that he had come 
to, though it was hardly a hundred and fifty feet high. 
How true that the past peopled the present. Dellahooke 
liad been right when he spoke half fancifully of ghosts 
making a shore less forlornly remote. Shadows of the 
past. Well might the ridge swarm on nights of anni- 
versary. What companies had countermarched, pano- 
plied how had they striven, with what horror had they 
pressed home the assault, upward or across, or charg- 
ing down, the ships answering from the sea, the roaring 
of cannon ? Now those woods were qiiet, hung with 
great fruits or aisled with rubber-tre^s. And he had 
come to paint a girl and her father. 

He shaved and dressed and taking his folding-easel 
and a box of crayons and paper went downstairs. 
Dellahooke was in the study tyirjg the red tape of a file 
which he had finished reading. He threw it into an 
office basket and swivelled round on his chair. 

"I think it's time you were off," he said. "Til tell 
Maung Su to go along with you. Maung Su! '' he called. 

The old peon appeared, smiling, his wrinkled face a 
mask of obsequious delight. He made his splendid bow, 
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a gesture which partook of the stage, of a play wherein 
he was an attendant upon incarnated deity. 

I want you to show the way to the Prince's house/' 
said his master. "Give him your things, Mangan. He'll 
carry them for you." 

They set out. Su, although showing the way, walked 
a pace behind Mangan. His attitude was nicely calcu- 
lated. The acolyte of deity, he demonstrated his respect 
for deity's friend, but the respect was not so vast or 
expansive as that wliich he lavished upon his master, a 
respect, it must be admitted, which he did not feel for 
he was a ruffianly old man at heart, but which he loved 
to display, for it was part of the drama in which he 
moved, an historical drama of a kind, a fabulous drama 
in which he saw himself the minister of some old dead 
king. Mangan was only a painter, nobody, no respect 
was due to him as such, but he was also the Deputy 
Commissioner's guest, friend, confidant — that was the 
word — and as confidant he had his part in the drama, 
for in all dramas the king whispered to his confidant 
when the plot was thickest. So they passed out of the 
south gate, Maung Su carrying Mangan's belongings, 
but not holding an umbrella over his head. 

They skirted the Portuguese quarter, where Man- 
gan thought he saw Miss da Cunha peeping at him 
through a window. Whether it were she or somebody 
else he could not tell, for at the next window he saw 
another girl peeping, who looked not dissimilar. He 
was an object of greater interest to this town than he 
realized, a visitor straight from the curious west, who 
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v^as neither an official nor a prospector, a planter nor a 
soldier. Su observed these signs of interest with satis- 
faction and he held the box of crayons as if it contained 
jewels or secret medicines or a list of titles or a set of 
poisons. 

It was not far to the Prince’s house and presently 
they came to a high fence of split bamboos, white and 
pointed, and entering by a wooden gate saw a fountain 
and flower-beds and a house of red brick in the English 
country style. Su, his body slightly bent to excuse the 
rudeness of passing in front of a superior, hurried to the 
porch to announce Mangan's arrival. But there was no 
need of this, for the Prince had been looking out for 
him and appeared on the steps, smiling a welcome. 

** JViri’-ha,** he said in Burmese and led the way 
through the hall into a sitting-room at the side. 

Standing by the window was a girl, who came for- 
ward at once, 

'' Tha-mi** said the Prince, with careless pride. . 

She gave Mangan her hand, looking at him with 
open interest and saying in an easy way: ‘'Pm the 
daughter. How do you do ” 

He remembered then — Dellahooke had said she was 
jovial. That was the word to describe her. There was 
good-humour in her voice, and in her smile something 
which seemed to come bursting up without design, a 
natural sunny expansion from within. Everyone must 
love her, he thought suddenly. 

''Let’s sit down, Mr. Mangan," she said. And then: 
"My father", as she spoke she gave the Prince her 
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smile, ‘‘has told me what he wants. May I tell you ih 
turn 

While she was thus engaged, giving such details as 
that the Prince desired to be painted in his Court dress, 
Mangan was able to observe her. She was a strong girl, 
firmly built on tiny feet, and with hands that were full 
yet delicate, pale olive like her face, which budded at 
the cheeks and was lit by dark eyes under lids that 
curved up. Her black hair was not done in the Rangoon 
fashion, piled like a tower on the top of tlie head, but in 
an older way, a loop, lively with a wspray of yellow 
orchids. Round her neck were large black pearls 
threaded with rubies and with a ruby clasp. She had no 
ear-rings and but one ring, set with a blazing yellow 
stone. Her white jacket of fine lawn revealed her arms 
as in a mist, and her hips sheathed in a red skirt of 
brocade stood out strongly under her waist. These 
outer details Mangan perceived in an instant, his 
painter's eye recording them as the decoration inside 
which moved her temperament. That he saw was broad 
and generous. But when he had formed this impression, 
he perceived that it was incomplete, for he had over- 
looked her mind. He was in the presence not only of a 
charming woman, but of an intelligence. Such were his 
first notions of the Princess Nat Shin Me. 

‘"Where the painting can best be done is the ques- 
tion," she was saying in her lucid English, perfectly 
pronounced, “ What do you think about the light in this 
room ? " 

“ Could I see where else there is } " he asked. 
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• "Of course/' she said, translating to her father. "In 
fact I was going to suggest your looking over the 
house." 

The room in which they were sitting was furnished 
comfortably with arm-chairs and a carpet. On the walls 
were two large pictures in appliqu^ work depicting 
episodes in Burmese classical drama. Mangan cocked 
his eye at them. 

"They came out of the Palace," explained Nat Shin 
Me. 

Both were amusing and of a delicate colour, unmis- 
takably works of art. 

They crossed the hall into the dining-room. Here the 
Prince had arranged more objects salved from the 
Court of Mandalay, lacquers, calligraphy, some gold 
vessels and jewelled swords. The furniture, too, caught 
Mangan's attention. There were cupboards, dull gold- 
etched with figures in black, spirits \^hich swept up- 
ward enwreathed with fronds. Princesses of Paradise 
offering gifts. And there were chests, carved under 
cinnabar on stands lit by stained glass in facets like a 
mosaic. 

"My father periodically visits Mandalay and he 
generally manages to pick up something or other 
belonging to the old days," said Nat Shin Me. 

The table and chairs were necessarily modern, for 
the Court used to eat from low tables seated on carpets. 
But the Prince had shown his taste, for he had employed 
Chinese carpenters on old designs and had developed 
forms suited to the twentieth century. The table, for 
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instance, was in black lacquer, with square legs remini- 
scent of an altar. 

Beyond the dining-room was an apartment with a 
north aspect and high windows, through which the 
light came unchecked by veranda or overhanging eaves, 
factors which had made the other rooms rather dark. 

"'This seems the very place,*’ said Mangan, “the 
ideal studio.'* 

“ It is my father’s private chapel," said Nat Shin Me, 
drawing aside a silk curtain and disclosing a recess 
with Buddhist figures seated among flowers in blue 
bowls. 

“I beg your pardon,'* said Mangan. “I had no 
idea . . 

“But he thought of your painting here." 

“ Are you sure i As this is his private chapel hadn't I 
better ... 

‘"He wants to be painted in his chapel." 

“Oh, I see." The idea appealed to him strongly. He 
began to understand the old man better. If he could 
catch the atmosphere . . . and it was a sumptuous room, 
the walls panelled with gilded reliefs of signs of the 
Zodiac and of monsters looped in wreaths of amaranth. 

“That's settled then," said Nat Shin M4. “Do you 
feel like beginning now ? “ 

“I'd like to make a preliminary sketch of his head.” 

The box of crayons and paper and the folding-easel 
were brought in. They put the old gentleman in a chair. 
He was totally without self-consciousness. Nat Shin 
M6 came and sat near the easel. 
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* Mangan was soon at work. The Prince was an 
admirable sitter. Vaguely fingering a rosary, his lips 
occasionally moving as if he recited a text, he seemed 
to forget that his likeness was being drawn. His expres- 
sion ebbed and flowed, reflecting like a mirror what 
was passing in his mind. Nat Shin Me was silent: there 
was not a sound except the friction of the crayons. Man- 
gan had begun to draw quickly and with assurance. A 
Buddha in a niche smiled upon him or so it seemed that 
day, for the smile did not seem inward, inscrutable, 
fixed on a secret beyond expression, but was a smile 
that encouraged him in his undertaking, promising that 
his labour would be rewarded. 

In a little over an hour he had made two sketches and 
felt that he could go no further that morning. In both 
he had caught what he had sought to catch, the sug- 
gestion which had suddenly come to hto when Nat Shin 
M^ had said: ''He wants to be painted in his chapel.^^ 

"That's just the foundation for the portrait," he ex- 
plained to her, as she looked over his shoulder at the 
close. 

"The life's there," she said. "I can feel it . . . 
trembling ... I don't know how to express it. Won't 
the oil paint slow it up " 

"That's the whole risk. One can never tell. One can 
only hope." 

"You'll do it. And it's worth doing, don't you think ? 
There is no one like him." 

"English business men do not look like that. It has 
been a great surprise." 
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''It’s different here. His business has been a meads 
of saving his self-respect." 

"I don’t quite follow that.” 

“ He didn’t want to go down with the dynasty.” 

Mangan could not understand her at the time, but 
later he was to learn exactly what she meant. 

They left the chapel and he said good-bye to the 
Prince. Nat Shin Me accompanied him to the hall door. 

'T’ve been in a different world. Now I’ve got to go 
back to the other one,” he said. 

“Your own world," she said, 

“ But I feel disinclined for it." 

“Well, you’re coining here to-morrow.” 

She gave him her little hand. It felt like velvet. 

Su was in the porch. When he saw Mangan coming 
down the steps he hastily secreted a cheroot and taking 
the easel fell in behind him. It was warm work climbing 
the ridge, for the sun now struck down on them, and 
when they reached the house the peon’s face was a little 
clouded. So it seemed to Mangan, and he felt in his 
pocket, the other averting his eyes discreetly. Mangan 
found that no special knowledge of the Burmese langu- 
age was necessary for tipping. Su’s bow had a spirited 
rhythm. The painter was promoted to a better part in 
the drama. He was still the king’s confidant, but now 
he was also a tba-ti, a person of means who let you see 
the colour of his money. 

Dellahooke’s drawing-room looked bleak after the 
Prince’s house. There were plenty of books but a com- 
plete absence of any object of art. Strange that scholars 
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were often insensitive in that way. They did not require 
the decorative about them: they had no more taste than 
an uncultivated person. But perhaps their books deco- 
rated the air for them. 

Mangan went straight upstairs and had a bath. 
When he came down Dellahooke emerged from his 
study and called for breakfast. 

“ How did you get on he asked. 

Mangan produced the two sketches he had made. 
Dellahooke looked at them conscientiously, put them 
down and took them up again. 

I see a likeness/’ he said at last, as if with an effort 
to be polite, but you know I have no eye for this sort 
of thing.” 

”Do you see any interpretation? You know the 
Prince so well.” 

At this moment Lazarus announced breakfast and 
Dellahooke was spared the necessity of a reply. When 
they sat down to table he laughed and said: 

never told you of my adventures in Bond Street 
before I ran you to earth in Bloomsbury. I made the 
most hopeless ass of myself. You ought to have been 
there, at Wildenstein’s, when I first mistook some fel- 
low who did the most revolting nudes for Augustus 
John, and then Augustus John himself for a young 
man who might be glad of the commission I had to 
offer.” 

” Augustus John might have done worse,” said Man- 
gan, thinking of Nat Shin M6 and the scene in the 
chapel. 
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''No, but really! What on earth would he have saM 
if I had put the thing to him ? " 

"Accepted, if he had guessed what I now know." 

"You're pleased.?" 

"Very." 

" Whom did you see ? " 

"The father and daughter." 

"Not the mother.? Well, that's something for the 
next time. She's a marvellous old woman." 

"In what way.?" 

"High Tory to a degree that doesn't exist any more 
in England. She is a Shan Princess. Hasn't moved an 
inch since the fall of Mandalay. When you arrived, she 
was probably out. She takes the air about then — in a 
palanquin! " 

" I shall paint her in her palanquin! " 

"You'll probably paint her the way she tells you." 

"She sounds terrific. How do she and the daughter 
hit it off.?" 

"I should say they don't attempt to. Probably keep 
out of each other's way. The old lady is a bit mad, of 
course. You have to take your shoes off before she 
receives you." 

" Shall I have to when I paint her .? " 

" Probably. She's quite capable of it." 

"What fun!" 

"If I carried fun to that point I should probably be 
sacked. Prestige, you know." 

"How does the Government regard the old Royal 
Family.?" 
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‘ * As a troublesome nuisance. ’’ 

have its members any influence 

"'No political influence."' 

"Then why not treat them with every possible con- 
sideration?" 

"I'm afraid we are not very good at that sort of 
thing. Besides, in our heart of hearts we know that we 
acted too brusquely in turning them adrift and the 
easiest way to salve our consciences is to write them all 
down as a parcel of rogues." 

It did not strike Mangan that Dellahooke had said 
anything unusual, for he had not met other officials and 
did not realize how very different from most of them 
Dellahooke was, how little professionalism had tainted 
him nor to what an unusual degree he had retained the 
liberal outlook which the classics had given him. With 
the old princess in his mind he now said: 

"I feel I must learn some Burmese, It was asphyxi- 
ating this morning being unable to say a word to the 
Prince. It will be worse with his wife. A couple of com- 
pliments before I paint her portrait might make all the 
difference." 

"Pve got a few gramophone records somewhere," 
said Dellahooke. "You know the kind I mean — first 
steps in Burmese. Perhaps they might help. But it's a 
cruelly difficult language. The three tones make it 
almost impossible for us — at least without years of 
practice." 

When breakfast was over Lazarus found the records 
and put them with the gramophone on the upper 
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veranda. Dellahooke went off to office aqd Mangan 
began his studies at once. At the end of half an hour he 
thought he could ask for a glass of water and going 
downstairs tried the phrase on one of the Burman ser- 
vants. The man looked startled and then perplexed. 
When Mangan repeated the phrase he brought him a 
cheroot. Perhaps one of the tones had gone wrong. 

Abandoning the struggle, he took up his drawings 
and was considering whether to start painting the por- 
trait the next day or whether more studies would be 
advisable, when it suddenly occurred to him that Nat 
Shin Me definitely could not be the girl of whom he had 
dreamed. When in the Prince's house, the idea tliat she 
might be had gone out of his head, and he had forgotten 
entirely to compare her with the other. Now that he 
thought of it, however, there seemed no resemblance 
whatever. But, indeed, if there had been, it would have 
been truly extraordinary; and he dismissed the matter 
from his thoughts. 

After a while he looked at his watch. At the back of 
his mind all day had been the visit to Eva Poole. At 
waking the thought of it had been pleasurable, but 
when he had said to Nat Shin Me that he felt a disin- 
clination to leave her house, it was of the visit he was 
thinking. Now it was time to keep the appointment. 
He knew he would go, but he half wished that he need 
not, half wished, for when there flashed into his mind 
Eva's beauty he desired to go. But he would be cautious. 
Having said he would go, he would be intolerably rude 
if he failed her. She was a friend of Dellahooke's, he 
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^^ould have to meet her frequently. He must go, but he 
would be careful. If he was to interpret with success the 
Prince’s character, catch in paint the spirit of Burma, if 
he was to understand that other world, where he had 
felt already so much at home, he must beware how he 
involved himself with a woman who, he instinctively 
guessed, had very little sympathy with such things. For 
instance, had she been with him that morning, what 
would she have seen ? — an oriental minx of a girl who 
had picKed up a smattering of English ways, a vacant 
old man sitting in front of his images, a house full of 
outlandish objects — that was about the impression 
which the strange beauty of tlie scene in the chapel 
would have left on her mind. Why on earth was he 
going to see her? Because she was an Englishwoman, 
because she was lonely, because she was bored, because 
she liked him, because she was a beauty ? — that was it, 
because she was a beauty, because he^had been unable 
to resist her the night before, because she had offered 
him her beauty and because he wanted that one thing 
which she had to offer. W"ell, why shouldn’t he take it ? 
Why should he be afraid ? She couldn’t trespass upon 
his essential self. She couldn’t harm him, she couldn’t 
deflect him. Not if he was careful, not if he treated the 
affair as a distraction, and saw that she also looked at it 
in that light. 

He put on a tic and his coat and picked up his hat. 
Though it was the middle ofjhq.ggj^, weather, he found 
it very hot outside — as, Mergui 
cold weather under the 
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hottest day in England. It was a quarter of an hour**s 
walk to Eva's house. As he went along he began to feel 
that he had been rather a prig, that he was too serious, 
that he took his art too seriously. This was an adven- 
ture. This was the material which an artist was after- 
wards able to weave into his art, material lacking 
which his art became anaemic or puerile, without 
power in the world of men. He strode along, perspiring 
freely. As she had said, there was no one about at that 
blazing hour. He had taken the precaution to memorize 
the way on his return journey the night before and 
found her house without difficulty. She had told him to 
come straight into the drawing-room, as she would be 
there, but when he approached he saw her leaning out 
of an upper window. 

'Xome upstairs," she whispered down. 

In a moment he found himself in a sitting-room over 
the porch, with Eva in a blue kimona coming towards 
him. Blonde and pink, she nestled against him a 
moment, then drew him over to the sofa. 

You found the way. I was afraid you'd missed it." 

^T'm not late.'’" 

"Only a little. Oh, you're so hot! You needn't have 
worn a tie." 

She untied his tie. 

" Or a coat ! " And she helped him out of it. 

"That's much better. What have you been doing .J’" 

" I went to see the Prince before breakfast." 

"Dear old thing, isn't he? Did you see his daugh- 
ter.?" 

"Yes." 
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' " What's she like ? I hear she's going to be married." 

" Haven't you met her ? " 

"How could I have ? I've seen her on the road, that’s 
all." 

''She's well worth meeting. Why not get her to tea 
one day?" 

"My dear, what nonsense! There would be nothing 
to talk about." 

" I don't see why not. She was in England for years." 

"You like her, I see. What a nice ring you've got." 

"It's my signet." 

"Do let me look." 

He gave her his hand. Hers were long and white. 
He took hold of them both, and with a little tug pulled 
her over on to his knee. The kiinona 'yvas thin silk. He 
smoothed it and found there was nothing between it 
and her skin. The scent of her curls wzk under his nose. 
When he kissed her she laughed and' threw back her 
head and the kimona opened a little in Iront. 

"You'd look better without that." 

" As you're a painter you ought to know." 

"I do know." 

" Well, take it off me, then." 

That was very easy, for she flung it ofFherself. 

"Eva, you're a marvel. I've never . . ." There was 
delighted admiration in his voice. 

She took a dance step or two in front of him and 
made him a curtsey. Her golden curls bobbed, her 
breasts trembled and the bold line to her waist and 
over her flanks was silhouetted against the white light 
which came pouring with violence from the window. 
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He rose to his feet and gathered her up. 

Which way ? he said. 

‘‘In there." 

The red curtain of the door fell behind them. 

When they came out again she was saying: ‘'We 
must meet every day when I'm alone like this. But it's 
not time for you to go yet. Mr. Dellahooke won't be 
back from office for another hour. But perhaps you'd 
better go. The servants will be about soon. Let's sit 
down a minute, though. Come and sit down here on the 
sofa.’’ 

She had put on a dress. They sat down. 

“Tell me more about your painting." 

He began to tell her something about what he 
wanted to do, how he hoped to catch the colour, the 
feeling of a country which enchanted him. She listened 
conscientiously as if trying to understand and then he 
felt her mind wandering and he stopped. 

“ Go on," she said. “You were saying the country en- 
chanted you. I wonder why that is. I detest it so much.’’ 

He might then have told her l)ow Burma had 
attracted him from dreaming boyhood, but he did not 
do this nor did he say how the beauty of the hill had 
moved him nor how when he came in over the flaming 
water it had seemed to him that a god was strewing 
jewels in his path. He did not say any of these things, 
because he could not, because he knew they were things 
which would not touch her. Yet he felt enamoured of 
her, because of what she was able to give. They could 
meet on that jut of common interest. It was narrow 
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enough, but perhaps it would suffice. He was no more 
than enamoured, yet to be enamoured of a pretty 
woman was something. Indeed, it was a great deal and 
why did he think of its narrowness when he might be 
savouring it ? 

He took her in his arms with tenderness, murmuring 
that he understood so well why slie found Mergui 
detestable, whispering that now she had somebody to 
console lier and save her from wasting the hours of her 
beauty. She had not heard this note in his voice before 
and it entranced lier. 

‘‘Darling,'* she said, “I am happy here for the first 
time." 

Neither of them could know that they were closer to 
each other that moment than they were ever to be 
again. 

“You must go now," she said at last, holding him 
back as she said it. 

It was time, indeed. He would have tb hurry. Letting 
his eyes rest a moment on her curls, hfr pinkness, her 
little red mouth, he embraced her again and hastened 
down the stairs. 

She watched him from the window pass out of the 
compound. I've secured liim, she thought. The other 
women here, one of them would have got him, if I 
hadn't been quick. What a stroke of luck in a place like 
Mergui. And I needn't listen when lie talks about 
painting. 

She stretched, yawned and thought of tea. I do feel 
well. He makes love beautifully. 
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A^sbin-pa-ya cbi^shu bd — to watch over Yoilr 
Honour/' replied Su, grossly flattering. 

‘'What nonsense! " s^id Dellahooke, laughing. 

“ Would Y our Honour like to speak to him ? " 

“ If he would like to speak to me, certainly," 

At that moment there was a commotion by the land- 
ing steps below. They looked down and saw that a 
barge had arrived. Sitting amidships under an awning 
was an elderly lady of the most commanding presence. 

"That's the old Princess, Nat Shin Me's mother!" 
exclaimed Dellahooke. "What's she doing here.?* I've 
never heard of her taking boat." 

"She's come to pay her respects to the hermit," 
interposed Su, who made a speciality of information of 
that sort. 

The old lady was assisted ashore by a number of 
servitors. She was dressed in a former Shan manner, 
that is to say, she wore an enormous turban of yellow 
silk, the kind of headgear affected sometimes by 
grandes dames in Europe during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Under it jutted her face, the face of a person 
unused to contradiction. As for the rest of her costume, 
she had on a tight jacket that flared out in wings over 
the hips, and a skirt of wine-red silk secured at the 
waist by a massive belt of gold plaques, the lower part 
being embossed in gold thread designs of lotus flowers. 
Her retainers, who were Shans and wore green livery, 
conducted her to a palanquin which had been brought 
over in the barge. This vehicle was a roofed litter with 
open sides, on the floor of which were a carpet and 
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cftshions. Until she was well set the retainers knelt, 
when at her sign they lifted the palanquin. 

A crowd had issued from fhe pavilions to witness 
these ceremonies and now surrounded her. As the 
Princess was a fallen grandee, they were not afraid of 
her; her state was only for show. They knew her 
retainers would not jostle them. So they did not make 
way, as for a grandee in power, witli hasty circumspec- 
tion, but were friendly and familiar, and through the 
midst of them the Princess was carried, her head nod- 
ding and in her hand a stick of scented hardwood tipped 
with gold. 

When she was abreast of Dellahooke, who was 
standing on a Imoll, she called out to him in a high 
bantering voice, using Court Burmese: 

It was kind of Y our Excellency to wait on me here." 

"Ah, Princess," said Dellahooke-^he had sufficient 
command of the brocaded language of the late court to 
turn a compliment on occasion — "When I heard that 
Your Altitude intended to honour the hermit with a 
visit, I hurried to attend." v 

"'Honour the hermit'!" exclaimed the old lady, 
who had halted the palanquin with an imperious ges- 
ture, "‘honour', did you say? I thought Your Quality 
was better read in the Three Books than to suppose that 
a woman could honour one of the Three Gems." 

" Your Clemency corrects me, but I ask leave to con- 
tinue in my error." 

The Princess, touching one of her retainers lightly 
with the scented rod, gave the order^to proceed. She 
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seemed well pleased with the badinage arid swe{)t 
Dellahooke with an eye in which there was appraise- 
ment and satisfaction. Su, who had been holding an 
umbrella over his master during this high colloquy, 
quivered with delight. Age, poverty, disease, they were 
forgotten ; he had lived a moment in the Golden Age. 

Her retainers carried the Princess into the pavilion, 
at the far end of which the hermit sat. Dellahooke and 
Mapgan moved closer so as to be able to watch what 
happened. The old Princess was now kneeling on a mat, 
the length of the building between her and the hermit. 
She was observed to beckon to one of her retainers — ^he 
had the title of Captain of the Bannermen, though the 
Princess had ceased to parade with banners. When the 
man had her instructions which he knelt to receive, he 
crossed the floor towards the hermit, his body bent 
double and when lie was within easy speaking distance, 
he went down on his knees and elbows, where he 
remained. 

'"What does the Princess want of the hermit 
Dellahooke looked back at Su. 

‘‘The date for her daughter’s wedding — she wants 
him to tell her a lucky day." 

Su was never at a loss in such matters. That was how 
he had become confidential peon. 

“But hasn't she got that from her astrologers in the 
town?" 

“This hermit has a greater reputation. He has lived 
for twenty years on a round island in the south. The 
sea-gypsies fed him." 
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^Dellahooke turned to Mangan. know who he is 
now. It's U Sat Kya, the Celestial Cycle. He is the sage 
of the archipelago." 

It seemed that U Sat Kya had now become aware of 
the presence of the Captain, for he addressed a remark 
to him. The man thereupon crawled closer and handed 
up two yellow slips of palm-leaf manuscript, which 
were horoscopes, at the same time explaining that the 
old Princess was at the back of the pavilion and desired 
to consult the hermit on a family matter. Would His 
Reverence compare the horoscopes. 

U Sat Kya intimated that the Princess should approach. 

When the Captain had returned and conveyed this to 
his mistress, the old lady got on to her feet and walked 
up the floor, two of her people carrying her mat. She 
had put off her imperious air, her expression was mild, 
that is to say as mild as the set of heit features allowed, 
and with a charming grace, her mat hgaving been placed 
for her, she knelt in front of the hermit and made him 
the profound prostration of the sbi^ko, 

Su had shepherded his master t^ a position at the 
side, from which it was possible to hear and see/much 
better. The hermit was a very small man, frail and 
with a sweet expression. He was studying the two 
horoscopes, with a pencil making a note or two. The 
Princess then preferred her request. A marriage had 
been arranged, when should it take place ? 

The hermit raised his eyes. He handed back the 
horoscopes. 

"There is no lucky day," he said gently. 
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"'How is that, Your Reverence?'' The Princess 
appeared surprised. 

"There will be no marriage between these two 
people." 

The old lady was disturbed. "No marriage! What 
could prevent it ? There is danger of death ? " 

"There is no danger. It is just that there is not any 
sign of marriage." 

When the hermit had said this, he became abstracted, 
as if he was falling into meditation. The Princess, per- 
ceiving that he had no more to say, made him another 
prostration, rose from her knees and backed until she 
was a respectful distance, when she edged sideways 
and so took her departure. They saw her enter her 
palanquin, they heard a harsh command and watched 
her being carried down to her boat. 

"Well," said Dellahooke, who had kept Mangan 
informed throughout, "that was dramatic enough, 
wasn't it ? I don't know how it will affect you and your 
portraits — that is if we can believe what U Sat Kya 
said. When you go down to the house to-morrow 
morning, perhaps you'll hear some more, Mergui is an 
interesting place, don't you think ? " 

It was a very interesting place, Mangan agreed. He 
had no idea, however, what weight to attach to what he 
had seen, for it was outside all his experience. As an 
artist he had been deeply impressed by the appearance 
of the old Princess. But what should he think of the 
scene itself? He had peeped and had a glimpse of what 
was as difficult to interpret as a dream. 
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* We'll have to hurry now," Dellahooke was saying. 
^ "The sun is getting low. Come on. Tve got to visit a 
nunnery near the top of the hill. The Abbess has 
applied to me about a disputed boundary." 

Leaving the pavilions, they began to mount the slope 
by a steep path, interspersed with flights of steps. It 
was the Sacred Way trodden by pilgrims to the pago- 
das at the summit and by the monks and nuns 'who 
lived on the hill. Su was sent ahead to warn the Abbess 
of their approach. 

In a few moments they entered the nunnery com- 
pound. The building itself was like the monasteries 
which Mangan had seen the previous day in the town. 
It stood six feet above the ground on posts, a large 
wooden structure with an open veranda to which led a 
flight of brick steps. The roof was thatched, the gables 
carved, a rustic retreat with a view across the harbour 
to the town. One could see the courf and Dellahooke's 
house; the Prince's, too, stood out clearly inside its 
high fence of whitisli bamboo. The Abbess came down 
the steps to meet them, a woman with a shaven head, 
dressed in the yellow robe, a rosary in her hand. It was 
impossible to say what age she was: she might not be 
more than thirty. Dellahooke asked her to show him 
the disputed boundary and she led them to the south 
side, where Su unrolled a map. It was clear at once that 
the Abbess was justified in her complaint. A pineapple 
grower had encroached deeply on to her land. Della- 
hooke promised to evict him at once. 

The religious was pleased at the personal way in 
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which the Deputy Commissioner had gone into her peti- 
tion. They strolled back together chatting towards the 
nunnery. The sun that moment sank out of sight and 
bells were struck, the sound throbbing on the sacred 
hill. Inside the nunnery voices were reciting scriptures 
in the classical Pali, a quick patter of women's voices, 
sharply heard on the still air or mingling with the 
sweet bells and with the note, sweeter still, of gongs 
from closes and pagoda platforms. 

“What sort of women are the nuns?" asked Man- 
gan, as they were walking back down the hill. 

“Any sort of women," said Dellahooke, “though 
mostly, I imagine, those crossed in love. Buddhism 
teaches that the world is impermanent. What better 
cure, when disappointed in it, than to come here and on 
this lovely hill, withdrawn from the world and yet in 
sight of it, to drink the medicine which gives you 
peace ?" 

They entered the motor-boat and were carried 
quickly across the twilight strait. 

Later, at dinner, Mangan began to say how he 
envied Dellahooke his appointment. What more could 
a man want than to represent the Government in such 
a place as Mergui ? If lie himself were not an artist he 
could hardly imagine anything he would like better. 

“Ifs not always so agreeable as this afternoon," 
said Dellahooke. “For instance, this very morning I 
had a complaint which may lead to much unpleasant- 
ness. Did you overhear Mrs. Poole talking to me at the 
club the other night about the fortune her husband^ex- 
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peeled to make out of a lode he was working? Well, at 
Court to-day the Prince's manager put in an application 
stating that this lode was not within Poole's area, but 
was covered by a prospecting licence held by the 
Prince." 

Why should that lead to unpleasantness ? " 

"Not necessarily, but it has the makings of a nasty 
situation. It's like this. Some time ago Poole applied to 
me for the right to prospect an area adjacent to his 
leased tin mine. As the area was uncovered I granted it 
to him. I heard that he was very pleased with what he 
found there. Later on, the Prince's manager applied for 
an area on the edge of Poole’s new concession. The 
maps were compared and the application granted,** This 
morning the manager complained that Poole was not 
working in his own area but in the Prince’s. I don’t 
know if you follow me. It's a little cdmplicated, but it 
looks as if Poole thought he had co'si^ered the area in 
which he is working, but in fact has not done so, in 
other words that the map he submitt^ with his appli- 
cation to prospect was incorrectly c|t|iwn and that he 
has not covered the valuable lode he discovered. If that 
is so — the map of course will have to be checked up on 
the ground — I shall have the extremely disagreeable 
duty of pointing out to Poole that he must vacate what 
he thought was going to make his fortune. And as Poole 
is English and the Prince is Burmese, you have the 
added friction of race feeling. This sort of thing fortun- 
ately does not happen very often. A great deal of my 
work is as pleasant as it seemed to yoi^ this afternoon. 
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But occasionally Tm faced with a devilish awkward 
decision. I sincerely hope Poole is within his rights. If 
he's not, the order I shall be bound to give is quite 
enough to upset the English community." 

As Mangan did not understand very clearly the diffi- 
culty about the maps and, moreover, was quite ignor- 
ant of the stresses inherent in such a situation, he 
thought Dellahooke was taking the matter too seri- 
ously and to cheer |iim up related how his Burmese 
studies had landed him with a cigar instead of a glass of 
water. 

"That's nothing," said his host. "The real danger in 
Burmese is of saying something highly indecent when 
you intend to pay a woman a compliment." 

'^shouldn't care to make a mistake like that with 
the old Princess." 

" She'd laugh. She’s a great wit." 

"But I can see now, Burmese is impossible in the 
time," 

"You won't want it, actually. You can depend on 
Lazarus here if I'm out, and when you're painting, 
you’ve got Nat Shin M6. How d'you like her ? " 

"She's a charming girl and extremely intelligent. 
And there's a bigness about her, too, a sort of honest 
warmth. She seems very devoted to her father." 

"They're very nice people," said Dellahooke, "and 
I hope to goodness this wrangle with Poole won't 
upset things." 
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M angan was so pleased with the sketches he had 
made of the Prince’s head that he decided to begin 
painting him at once. Accordingly he got a canvas 
ready and at the same early hour as ,on the previous 
day set out for the house. This time hd carried his own 
gear, as he knew the way; it did notWur to him to 
ask for Su, ; 

When he entered the Prince's compound he was 
more at leisure than on the first occasion to look about 
him and now saw that although the front of the house 
was in the English style, there were wings and out- 
buildings more in the manner of the country. It was a 
much larger place than he had supposed. He had been 
shown a few of the main rooms, but clearly there 
existed a quantity of other rooms. No doubt the old 
Princess had a wing of her own. 

When he reached the porch, he was at a loss how to 
announce himself, for there was no beU or knocker, and 
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he was about to lay down his easel and canvas to go in 
search of a servant, when he heard footsteps and saw 
Nat Shin Me walking towards him. She was dressed in 
green damask, in her hair a single white flower, and he 
felt she was gay, happy tliat he had come. 

How delightful to see a person carrying something 
again,'" she said, taking the canvas from him. this 
country, Mr. Mangan, people of our position are sup- 
posed not to carry things in the street. Come in. You 
must have got warm walking down loaded like this." 
She clapped her hands and a servant girl came in. I'm 
ordering yop^ a limesquash." 

" I shall know in future what to do if there's nobody 
about when I come," said Mangan. 

"What will you do " 

" I shall clap my hands." 

She laughed. "I had already forgotten that was not 
done in England. You see how quickly I'm falling back 
into old mannerisms." 

"But I liked the way you clapped your hands." 

"Did I do it in some special way She pretended to 
look at him gravely. 

" It called up the whole East. If I was a good enough 
painter to catch it on canvas. I'd have everything there, 
you, Burma and the old Court." 

"All that was in the way I clapped my hands! " 

"There's nothing so revealing as a gesture." 

The servant girl came in with a tray. 

"Here's your limesquash. Let's sit down a moment. 
I've something to explain." 
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^hey went to a little table on the veranda off the 
porch. 

I want to apologize for my father. His mine mana- 
ger carried him off on urgent business just before you 
arrived. He may not be back in time to sit. Do you 
think you could come between twelve and one ? " 

This question took Mangan unawares. There was no 
reason at all why he should not come except that he had 
promised to see Eva Poole at that hour. He stammered: 
'T'mnot . . . quite sure . . . Mr. Detlahooke said some- 
thing about ..." 

'' If it's not convenient you can paint him^tq-morrow. 
There's plenty of time." 

''Well, if you don't mind ... it would fit in rather 
better." 

He didn't feel very pleased with himself as he said 
this. He had come five thousand miles t0 paint a prince's 
portrait and now he was more interested in keeping an 
appointment with a girl, and the sort of girl you could 
meet any day in London. 

"As my father has disappointed you, would you like 
to sketch me instead or can you only paint one portrait 
at a time ? " 

Mangan had not thought of that. He felt his spirits 
rise at once. 

"Let me make a study of you clapping your hands," 
he said. " I was not exaggerating just now when I said 
there was something evocative about the way you did 
it. I was disappointed when only a maid appeared." 

" What did you expect ? " 
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"Just for a moment I expected . . 

"Tell me, what?'' * v 

"A secret to be revealed or something like that." 

"What a train of thought from a little clap! " 

"Well, you set it going. It wouldn't have come of 
its own accord." 

She turned serious, for it was her nature to turn sud- 
denly from gay to grave, and said: 

" I have not met an artist before. In London we were 
yourg and we thought ourselves very clever and we 
bandied about the brightest patter. That seems a long 
while ago." 

" How long actually have you been back ? " 

“Three months." 

"You realize we were both in London at the same 
time?" 

“Yes, I do. For three years? I was at London 
University for three years. Were you in London all 
that time ? " 

“Yes. Struggling to make a living. There was my 
exhibition this year, but you must have left by then. I 
also exhibited the year before. Did you by any chance 
see or hear of that ? " 

“No, no. We were wrapped up in our own little set. 
Literature, politics — you know the kind of thing." 

“Since you have been back what have you been 
doing?" 

"Reading a bit, trying to think, and trying to fit my- 
self into this life again. My fathei:.has his plans for me 
and naturally I want to fall in with them, if I possibly 
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can, because Tm extremely fond of him. But, you know, 
when a man ti^es and sends his daughter to the other 
end of the earth to be educated, he has engaged in 
nothing less than a gamble. I myself do not yet know 
whether he has fitted me to play the part he wants me 
to play or whether, on the contrary, he has made it im- 
possible for me to do so. But there — we mustn't waste 
time. Shall I sit for you in the chapel f " 

'"You talk as I work." 

"Good. Shall we go now 

When it came to settling what pose, Mangan said: 

" I find the impulse to draw you clapping your hands 
has passed, which is just as well, as it would be a tiring 
position. I think Til try your head and shoulders and 
perhaps make a study of a hand." 

He took his position. 

" I saw your mother yesterday." 

"Did you.?" 

"Yes. On Patit Hill. She was in her palanquin." 

" I did not know she had crossed to the island. When 
she came in, I saw her passing, but she did not speak to 
me. 

Mangan hardly felt he could say what he had over- 
heard. When he thought of it, Dellahooke and he had 
been more curious than polite. But it had all seemed an 
open secret ; Su had known what the Princess was going 
to ask. It was the hermit’s unexpected answer which 
had turned them into eavesdroppers of what might 
turn out to be a domestic upset. Obviously he could not 
speak of the engagement until Nat Shin Me referred to 
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it herself. So he said only: ‘'Your mother is evidently a 
great character.*' 

“She's all that," said Nat Shin M4, frankly. “When 
I returned from England — I was away five years alto- 
gether, you know — and went to her apartments to pay 
my respects, it was like taking part in an old-fashioned 
play. She was seated on a dais, a sort of throne. I was 
admitted by her Chamberlain and knelt at the far end of 
the room, an immense room, and awaited her summons. 
That was the old Court etiquette. Presently I heard a 
staccato voice telling me I had permission to approach. 
I advanced until I was beneath the dais, when I made 
the sh'-^o and remained prone on the floor. ‘ I trust the 
royal daughter is in good health,' she said. But one 
can't translate into plain English her manner of speak- 
ing. It was more like verse, old dramatic verse. Ts the 
King in good health ? And the Queen ? I hope the crops 
have been full and that robbers are decreased.' For a 
girl straight from a university these are rather difficult 
questions, you know. In London I never heard the crops 
mentioned nor did we discuss the criminal statistics. I 
answered as best I could. For a matter of fact, there are 
certain stock answers, but my Court Burmese had got 
very rusty. When I heard the old cues, however, my 
lines came back to me. She expressed satisfaction. ‘As 
soon as your arrival was announced, I directed that 
flowers be sent to the principal pagodas and I fed a 
hundred and fifty monks.' That was as close as she went 
to showing her feelings. There were a few more ques- 
tions and she dismissed me." 
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*'What an extraordinary scene!'' exclaimed Man- 
gan. He had been working with rapidity on her lively 
face. 

She was not wearing a necklace as on the previous 
day, and she had pearl ear-rings and these danced as she 
spoke, as did her eyes. Sometimes she would lift her 
right hand in a supple gesture and sometimes pursed 
her lips or made a little pout. 

''Tell me some more," he said. "Doesn't your 
mother ever unbend to you ? " 

"Occasionally," she said. "That was only the cere- 
mony of arrival. The old lady was really anxious to 
gossip and sent for me after a decent interval. This 
time she was in her boudoir, seated on a mat, where 
she invited me to join her in an affectionate voice." 

"Did she kiss you.?" 

"No, she didn't do that. It's not usUal for a mother 
to kiss her grown-up daughter. But she was amusing 
and confidential, and extremely shrewd. It's a great 
pity you'll never be able to talk to her.*' 

Mangan took a fresh sheet of paper and moved a 
little closer. 

" I'm going to draw your left hand/' he said. 

"How shall I hold it?" she asked. 

"Like that," said he, taking it lightly and arranging 
the fingers. 

He was well advised to make a special study of it, for 
it was unlike any hand he had seen in its flexibility. 
When she opened it fully the fingers formed an, arc 
with the back and she could force them almost to touch 
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her wrist. This suppleness was a great beauty because 
it added life to a hand, which in other respects also was 
most beautiful, smooth and tinted like an imagined 
fruit. He decided to make many studies of it. 

'' Is my ring in the way ? she asked. 

He told her that it would be better to draw the hand 
without it apd she took it off. 

“ It is my engagement ring," she said. 

Ah, he thought, she has come round of her own 
accord to this matter of her engagement, but he said 
nothing and began working on her hand. 

"That's one of the tilings I have to fit myself into," 
she observed after a pause. 

"What is.^" he asked absently, intent on her hand. 

"My engagement." 

"Ah, yes. Please don't move your hand for a 
moment." 

"I didn't know I was moving it. It was not sprung 
on me. My father understands the modern world so 
well. He wrote ..." 

"You are talking of your engagement.'^" 

"Yes. Am I disturbing you .^" 

" Not in the least. Do go on. Y our father wrote . . . .?" 

"He wrote while I was in England his ideas for my 
marriage. He said one should look forward, not back. 
The Royal Family was dispossessed. I should have no 
future if I married some one it. The sensible 

course was to marry regardless ofc^ily a rising young 
Burman educated like myself." 

" But did that fit in with your mother's ideas ? " 
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She's not old-fashioned in the way you mean. The 
reason she keeps up her old state is personal. She her- 
self is never going to concede an inch. Tlie dynasty is 
destroyed, the country taken, but the Princess Sanda 
Mala, the Garland of the Moon — for that's her name — 
is what she always was. That is the meaning of her 
Court language and her palanquin. She wop't bend. But 
she's not old-fashioned in a stupid sense. She agrees, I 
know, with my father that it would be foolish for me to 
marry some poverty-stricken nonentity simply because 
he was a Prince. It would only emphasize the ruin of 
the Royal Family. So my father wrote and asked me 
whether I would be willing to marry a Burman in the 
I.C.S., a young man who in course of time might ex- 
pect to reach the top of the tree. He named a possible 
man." 

" How did you like the proposal ? " 

"Well, you can understand, I was in London, I had a 
lot of English friends, I was invited ^1 over the place, 
far more than an ordinary student W^uld have been. I 
met all kinds of interesting people, my father allowed 
me a lot of money — in fact I was having a brilliant 
time. To get a letter of that sort was rather a shock. It 
seemed to trespass on my personal life. My marriage 
was to be part of my father's and mother's way of show- 
ing that you could not break the Royal Family. If I 
shared their ambition for the family, there was no 
harm. But did l^When the letter came my father's 
scheme seemed remote from reality, another play. And I 
wondered whether I could spend my life acting in aplay." 
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"But it would not be a play like your mother's, 
because if your husband became somebody important 
in the state, you would really occupy a great social 
position in Burma." 

"For all that it might be a play. Don't you see.^ If 
my interest was not wholly aroused by the man, it 
would be a play. My real self would not be in it." 

Mangan gave a last touch to his drawing of her hand 
and stood up. He had been much struck by what she had 
said and coming close to her, he asked: "So how did 
you answer your father’s letter?" 

"I thought it over for a bit and then I wrote to say 
that when I returned I would do my best to fall in with 
his 'vsjishes. I would not refuse unless I found that I 
could not do what he asked." 

"'And you have found you could ? You have become 

engagi^!" 

am engaged, yes." She stopped, and seeing her 
^engagement ring on the table picked it up and drew it 
on. 

Mangan gave her a searching look and turned away. 
Before either of them spoke again the door opened and 
the Prince came in. He was smiling, his pale old face 
courteous and mild, as he moved across to shake hands 
with Mangan. 

"My daughter must already have made excuses on 
my behalf," he said in a Burmese which though formal 
was not the Court language. He took up the sketches 
and studied them attentively. 

" It is too late to sit now," he said, "you will have to 
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get back to your breakfast. Could you come about mid- 
day?- 

When Nat Shin explained to him that this was 
not convenient that day, he seemed quite content to 
wait until the next morning. Mangan then took leave 
of him. As before, Nat Shin Me went with him to the 
hall door. 

"Tin afraid you encouraged me to chatter a lot about 
myself,- she said. ‘"The fact is that I have nobody 
much here to talk to. I miss my English friends.- 

'T hope you will go on talking,'' he said, “you are 
opening a new world for me. I never thought Burma 
would be like this.- 

“ What did you think it would be like?" she j^sked, 
her jovial manner returning. “Exotic, I suppose, 
strange, mysterious — as described in the magazines 

“The curious thing about it happens to be," Jie saM 
with emphasis, “that it is exotic, str®ge and myi^teri- 
ous, but apparently for reasons other than I supposed."^ 

They reached the porch and he was surprised to see 
that Su was waiting for him. 

“He has come to carry your things back," said 
she. 

“I gave him a tip yesterday. Perhaps he hopes for 
another. - 

“ It's not that. But it reflects on his master, if you 
carry anything." 

- 1 shall have to tip him for his loyalty, then." 

“ Wrong again! It's not iSyalty, it's because if his 
master loses face, he loses face." 
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‘'Well, what did I tell you? It is an extraordinary 
country/' 

She laughed and saying, “Till to-morrow, then," 
disappeared into the house. 

As Mangan walked home up the hill, he turned over 
in his mind what she had said, but more particularly 
perhaps what she had left unsaid. Her phrase “personal 
life", what exactly did she mean by that ? And was she 
now satisfied that the marriage arranged for her would 
let her live the life she valued ? It hardly seemed that 
she was certain. What a remarkable woman she was. 
One used the word "woman" though she was only a girl 
of twenty-two. He had had a remarkable peep into 
Burmese life. When he had stood on the veranda the 
night of his arrival looking down on the town, he had 
longed to know what was happening under the roofs 
below him, and now, though in a way very different 
frofn ’what he had imagined, he was getting the inform- 
ation he so much desired. But he had no idea that he 
was more than an onlooker, that he himself was already 
involved in the events he was observing. 

When they sat down to breakfast Dellahooke asked 
him what he had been doing. 

“You couldn't have been painting the Prince, be- 
cause he was here," he declared, smiling. 

After Mangan had told him what had happened, he 
remarked: “You remember what I said about the Poole 
case. Well, it seems that Poole, as soon as he heard 
that the Prince had applied to me, set to work and 
removed from the disputed area two or three tons of 
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tin ore which he had mined. As the ownership is in dis- 
pute pending my hearing of the case, the Prince came 
up urgently to ask me to stop Poole removing any 
more tin and also to impound the tin he has already 
taken/' 

** Where is Poole now.?*" Mangan was thinking of 
his visit to Eva. 

'*He's still up at the mine. I've fixed the hearing for 
next week, when of course he must appear. By that 
time my surveyors will have reported whether his map 
or the Prince's is correct. Meanwhile, I have sent him 
a written order to suspend work of any kind. And I've 
had to impound the tin he sent down. It represents 
several hundred pounds' worth, 3^ou know. His haste in 
getting it out makes it look as if he now knew he had a 
faulty title.'' 

“ What sort of a man is Poole ? " 

'‘He's a very rough, rather a vindictive sort of fel- 
low. I don't care for him at all. But that, of course, is 
entirely beside the point. My sole duty is to decide the 
case on the merits. I must say, however, that if it turns 
out he didn't bother to cover the valuable lode he 
found, I shall feel little sympathy for him. He knows 
the procedure perfectly well. He's been taking out 
prospecting licences for the last fifteen years." 

Della hooke was a little worried. His long experience 
told him that he would make an enemy over this case — 
that is, if Poole was wrong, and it looked very much as 
if he was wrong. He detested a row. Mergui was such a 
small place. No doubt people would take sides. The 
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club would become unbearable and the little dinners he 
used to give would be difficult to arrange. And who 
could say how the Commissioner would take ii? He 
was an uncertain sort of a man, on the look-out for 
trouble. 

"'I wish to God people weren't such damned fools! 
Fancy discovering a fortune and then being too slack to 
ask for it in proper form! " he burst out again. 

^ These lamentations began to have their effect on 
Mangan., He saw that his host was really upset and it 
dawned oil him that somehow or other this mining 
case, in which he took not the slightest interest and 
which on the face of it concerned him not at all, might 
be tiresome. At the l^ast, Poole would come hurrying 
back, which would put an end for the time being to his 
visits to Eva. He must ask her about that when he saw 
her at one o'clock. 

Dellahooke was too good a host to afflict his guest 
for long with official worries and soon changed the 
subject. 

* I hope you have all you want," he said. " You see 
how I am obliged to neglect you every day from eleven 
to four. Would you like to rig up one of the rooms as a 
studio ? When you start painting on your own, you'll 
require a place." 

Mangan thanked him. 

‘T haven't thought it out yet. The Prince's work 
comes first." 

'' What^ about models ? " 

I'll have to see, as I get on." 
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''I want you to treat this house as your own. Bring 
in anyone you like.'' 

awfully kind of you. I feel a bit lost still, you 
know. There's so much to do. . . ." 

As usual Dellahooke went off to office immediately 
after breakfast. He seemed to have more papers than 
usual. The two junior peons toiled after him with the 
baskets, while Su, the true acolyte in every line of his 
body, held the umbrella over his head. 'T must paint 
that scene," thought Mangan, who was looking out of 
an upper window, and feeling for his sketch book 
dashed off a few strokes. He was so pleased with the 
result — it fell into a natural composition, the string of 
figures approacliing the embowered gate, a bamboo on 
the left, a wide panorama behind — that he began ela- 
borating it and his interest growing, he transferred to 
a small canvas and in a couple of hours had completed 
a picture. That's the way to paint, when the feeling is 
on you," he said to himself, looking at his creation with 
delight. It was only a little thing^^ but it was good. 
He felt happy and refreshed and then suddenly remem- i 
bered his appointment. It had gone completely out of 
his head. 

Washing quickly, he hurried from the house. It was 
considerably past one. He was disgracefully late. ^low- 
ever, when he explained, it would be all right: she 
would understand. 

Eva was not looking out of the window this time and 
he went straight upstairs. He found her in an arm- 
chair, smoking a cigarette. 
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"I thought you weren't coining," she said, puffing 
at it in a petulant way. 

I'm dreadfully sorry, Eva, but I started a picture 
after breakfast and it went so well that I forgot the 
time." He was crouching beside her and had taken her 
hand. "It was a delightful subject. Have you ever seen 
Mr. Dellahooke go off to office.'^ It was all so typical. 
And I got the background so well — you know, the 
harbour and the far blue of the isles." He ran on with 
animation, "I nearly brought it with me to show. 
You'd loVe it. Su was grovelling after liis master, 
grovelling but delighted. I've never seen the combina- 
,tion anywhere else. When we grovel it's rather a 
shameful sight, but Su can transmute it into an ecstasy. 
I . . ." 

"What are you talking about, darling.^" she inter- 
rupted in a hard voice. 

He stopped dead and looked at her and for a moment 
almost saw her for what she was. Then her beauty 
blinded him again. She had smiled. The look in his 
eyes when she broke in upon his delight at his new 
picture had warned her to be careful and she smiled 
quickly and leant down and kissed him. Her teeth, her 
, hair, her skin were fresh as flowers. He returned her 
kiss. 

*‘Do you know, this may be our last meeting for 
some time.^" she said softly. "Geoffrey has written 
that he's coming back to-morrow. That's why I was a 
bit upset, and his letter, too, was rather upsetting. 
There's a dispute about the tin he found." 
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" I was going to ask you about that. Mr, Dellahooke 
mentioned it to me to-day." He stopped. Perhaps he 
ought to be careful. Dellahooke might not like him to 
repeat what he had said. 

'"What did Mr. Dellahooke say 

""Oh, he just mentioned it, that a case was coming on, 
said your husband would be appearing.'' 

""He didn't say what he was going to do ? " 

"‘No. I don’t think he knows the rights of it yet." 

"How do you mean 'the rights of she ex- 
claimed, very surprised. "Surely it’s quite cli&ar. Geof- 
frey found the tin, applied for leave to work it and now 
just because there is said to be some little slip in his. 
map, that Burrnan thinks he can get it away from him. 
It’s such a low-down trick. I used to think the Prince 
wasn't such a bad sort for a native, but they are all the 
same. You can’t trust any of them. The mine is every- 
thing to us, you know . If they take it, we're done for. 
Surely Mr. Dellahooke sees that. You don't mean to 
say he is in doubt!’’ 

Mangan felt embarrassed. He did not know what to 
say, whether he had already said too much. He had 
little to guide him. It was so different from England. 

"I know nothing about the law," he replied at last. 
“But I expect it will be all right. Mr. Dellahooke is 
very fair." 

“Nor do I understand the law," she cried, "'but 
surely it stands to reason that he can't think the Prince 
has the law on his side ? " 

“ I really don't know." 
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'‘Then why did you say you didn't think he was sure 
of tile rights of it ? How can he be in doubt ? " 

"Eva, I really don't know. I suppose he's got to hear 
both sides." 

"Both sides in a case like this! Why doesn't he tell 
the Prince to shut up ? Th^ man has pots of money. 
This new mine is the only decent thing we've got. If we 
lose it, I'll be stuck in Mergui for life. We'll have to 
live on a pittance. I'll never get home. Oh, darling, 
can't you help us, can't you say something to Mr. 
Dellahooke? You're his friend. He'd listen to you. 
You're a distinguished man, and straight from Lon- 
don. He'd value your opinion. Don't you see, Geoffrey 
found the lode first. When he applied, they must have 
known perfectly well what he was after. What else 
would he have been applying for.^ One simply can't 
understand that Prince, sneaking round and trying to 
ruin us. What did we ever do to liim ? " 

She was flushed, nearly in tears. Mangan tried to 

comfort her. He drew her on to the sofa, murmured that 

# 

he certainly would do his best, said he was sure Della- 
hooke fully understood. Hadn't he drunk success to the 
new mine that first night in the club ? There was sure 
to be a way out. From what he had seen of the Prince, 
he didn’t think he was at all a man to try and ruin 
anyone. 

"Darling, you're very sweet," she said. " I expect it 
will be all right, but^ anyhow it's a beastly nuisance. 
Geoffrey's going to be here for breakfast. It will be a 
week or ten days before he goes back. He wants to hire 
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a lawyer and I don't know what else. How am I to bear 
not seeing you all that time, except perhaps at the club 
with everyone staring at usT' 

**We couldn't meet somewhere else V 
It's impossible in this place. I couldn’t slip out with 
him here. And there's nofwhere we could go to, if I 
could. But don't let's waste time! ” 

She got on to his knee and twined her bare arms 
round his neck. 
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A s Mangan entered the Prince’s porch next morn- 
ing, it occurred to him to clap his hands. Nat Shin 
Me immediately appeared from behind a curtain, 
laughing. 

“I sa% you coming,” she said, "and I was almost 
sure you would clap your hands. Are you satisfied with 
what you have produced ” 

He laughed back at her, but he did not catch the 
flicker of another meaniftg behind her words. 

The Prince was waiting for them in the chapel. It 
had jpeen arranged before Mangan left on the previous 
day that he should put on his Court dress and he was 
wearing it, a coat of blue silk, somewhat like a man- 
darin’s coat but not embroidered all over the surface in 
the Chinese planner, only the hem and round the sleeves 
being brocaded with an undtilating pattern of pale blue. 
Over one shoulder ahd adi'oss his chest was slung a 
gold order^and set on his head was a blue velvet cap 
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with a tilted peak. A large ruby glowed on his brown 
hand. 

Speaking through his daughter, he said: ''This was a 
costume I used to wear as a young man at Court. There 
were many others, some of them more elaborate, but 
they were hardly as proper as this plainer one for an old 
man." 

It suited him well, and it suited Mangan because the 
absence of detailed ornamentation was more conform- 
able with his broad style of painting. They took their 
places, Nat Shin Me as before sitting near the easel on 
Mangan’s right. 

Nothing very much was said at first but after a time 
the Prince prompted by Mangan began speaking of the 
old days at Mandalay. "The irruption of your country- 
men into the capital was a tremendoi|| shock," he said, 
his eyes startled at the very memory (of it. "The Bur- 
mese court had been a vigorous place in its time;"'he 
went on, "but by 1885 it was like a g^den enclosed by 
high walls into which the voice of th^j outer world but 
rarely penetrated. When it did so, it Seemed disagree- 
ably loud and strident to ears attuned to the sounds 
which came stealing on us as we went about our rituals. 
Then bearded soldiers dressed in red, striking drums in 
a quick tap-step, burst on us suddenly out of the un- 
known. Your country has never seen a foreign army in 
occupation of its capital and it is difficult for you to 
imagine the horror we felt. Between the dreaming 
hours (^f Thibaw's palace and the cold awareness of the 
Western organization which destroyed it there was a 
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gulf, which for most of us was unbridgeable. What we 
saw ^Ayas like an hallucination, as if our fate had come 
howling upon us out of the shadows of madness. I was 
about twenty-three at the time and I can remember 
how my elders were stiffened into silence, how they 
crept about like empty masks, like puppets that remain 
smiling under a shower of blows. The men who tilled 
the fields were better off, for when tlie season returned 
ftiey planted their rice as they had always done and 
absorbed in new life their lives went on much as usual. 
But for us of the Court it was the end of the end." 

He was speaking in the splendid Burmese, that had 
died with the other arts throttled by the power which 
had come from oversea, and Nat Shin Me translated 
him fluently, her immense eyes darkened as she too 
pictured the dolorous rout, trumpeting elephants, white 
umbrellas thrown down, the regalia scattered and the 
King's arrestment. To the music of their antiphonal 
voices Mangan worked, striving to implant in his 
painting of the mild old face something of the tragedy 
which had passed over it. 

After a while he paused to rest, remarking to Nat 
Shin M4: "How did your father rise from the wreck of 
his House 

When this question was put to the Prince, he 
smiled and began to talk again, his features taking a 
firmer expression. 

"At the time of the dynasty's eclipse I had been 
married to the Princess Sanda Mala for three years. 
She was the daughter of one of the Shan Sawbwas and 
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even at that age was a woman of resolution. She saw 
better than I — for I dallied with the idea — that rebel- 
lion against the new power was impossible. I should 
have been hunted for a bandit and shot out of hand. 
‘Let us gather what money we have/ she told me. ‘ Til 
sell my jewellery, you sell your elephants. With that 
capital we can go down into the lower province and 
face the invaders at their own game of business. If you 
succeed we shall not really have been worsted, for 
money rules in their state.' I took her advice, though I 
did not know at the time that I had a taste for business. 
Beginning as a rice-miller in Rangoon, I invested on 
her advice my profits in this district, planting rubber 
and leasing mines." 

When Mangan had carried the portrait as far as he 
was able for that day, they went in|to the drawing- 
room. A servant girl came in at once ^ith a fruit drink, 
which she presented kneeling, and pr^ently the Prince 
spread on the table for Mangan's entertainment a col- 
lection of shells picked from the beadbes of the various 
islands, cowries of many shapes ahli colour, conches 
that are used in Hindu temples, and a multitude of 
other shells, red, blue and lavender and misty pink, 
some distended like the nostrils of beasts or voluted or 
closely whorled out like a tusk. 

“ I have noticed the connection between the shell and 
some of your decoration of the eighteenth century," 
said the Prince, "but though nature has strewn our 
coast with shells, we have not used them in ouf art. 
Our great motif is the dragon-headed serpent." 
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"Which comes from the ocean, too," said Nat Shin 

M^. 

"When I first sighted the islands," said Mangan, 
" I wondered if dragons put in there to rest." Nat Shin 
M4 seemed to make him whimsical. She always caught 
and threw back his fancy. 

"What a lovely idea!" she now exclaimed. "We 
must go one day and explore. If a dragon were in the 
wood we'd see pugs upon the strand." 

"Come with us this afternoon and we will show you 
at least a sight of the islands," said the Prince. "We 
are going to climb Patit and have tea there. From the 
top of the hill the islands are scattered outwards as far 

, ,, m 

as the eye can see. 

"Mr. Mangan went to Patit the other day with the 
Deputy Commissioner," said Nat Shin Me. 

"But we did not climb to the top of the hill," said he. 
"We went no higher than the nunnery." 

So it was arranged. The Prince had his own motor- 
boat. Mangan was to meet them at the jetty at four 
o'clock. 

"I shall bring my sketching things," he said. "The 
way I manage is to take notes quickly on the spot and 
work them up afterwards. Luckily I have a good visual 
memory." 

"We thought you might like to sketch," said the 
Prince, "and, indeed, if you do a painting on Patit, 
I should like you to give me the option of buying 
it." 

Mangan began to feel a sincere attachment for this 
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man. As for Nat Shin M4, he had approached closer to 
her than he knew. 

She came to the door to see him off. 

'"What does your name mean?'' he asked on the 
steps. 

It could be translated ‘ Mistress of Paradise 

Mistress of Paradise, he thought, as he went home 
up the hill. What a name, a magnificent name! If that 
young Burman she is engaged to loves her, how he 
must delight to repeat it over. No lover anywhere 
could wish for more. 

“ I'm going to Patit again," he told Dellahooke over 
breakfast. '*The Prince has asked me to a picnic there. 
Why not come yourself? " 

"'I think I will. It's an excellent idea. I had thought 
of going to the club for tennis, but with this case coming 
on, I am not very keen. Poole has arrived, I hear. He 
may be there and I don't at all want fo meet him after 
having impounded his tin. He's such a rude fellow that 
he might easily say something about it in front of the 
others. Strictly speaking, I suppose I ought not to go 
picnicking with the Prince at this time. But he is much 
too much of a gentleman to take advantage of me." 

I'm to meet them at the jetty at four." 

"'Right. I'll leave office a few minutes early. By the 
way, has anything been said about the hermit? Did 
they seem upset ? " 

"Not a word. I don't think the old Princess can have 
told them." 

After breakfast Mangan showed him the picture he 
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htd painted the previous day of the procession to the 
Colirt. He had found a frame for it. 

"I like that immensely," said Dellahooke. "You've 
got Su to the life. It's altogether most amusing. Will 
you sell it to me ? It will be the first picture I've ever 
bought." 

" My dear fellow, please let me give it to you." 

" I couldn't think of taking it." ^ 

"You must. I'm going to live on you for months." 

"On the contrary, you can't imagine how pleasant it 
is to have somebody of my own kind to talk to." 

"How can I take money from you ^ " 

" But that's the way you make your living." 

They had quite an altercation. Eventually Della- 
hooke took the picture. He was extraordinarily pleased. 
Instead of going to Court sharp at eleven, he spent half 
an hour deciding where to hang it. When it was in 
place on the wall the photographs near by looked 
abominable. 

"These will all have to come down," he said. 
"That's what happens once you start acquiring good 
pictures. One sees what a dreadful barbarian one has 
been." 

He was in high spirits. 

"Well, thanks awfully again," he said, giving the 
picture a last look. " I shall walk up Bond Street on my 
next leave with more assurance. Now, I must rush off'." 

Mangan spent a busy day. When one o'clock came 
he felt relieved that he had not to go to Eva, for he was 
working freely. Indeed, it was only when he saw her 
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that he felt enamoured. As soon as he went out of her 
house, she went out of his head, so much so that he had 
forgotten to speak to Dellahooke about the tin. It 
occurred to him now ; he should have tried to help her. 
But wouldn'jt it be difficult to do so and at the same 
time conceal their relations ? It would be better to let 
the case take its course. He was quite sure Dellahooke 
wotfld deal with it fairly. For him to try and influence 
him would be a piece of presumption. Best keep out of 
the way, and see Eva again only when all was over. 

At half-past three he washed the paint off his hands 
and changing into what he believed was suitable for a ^ 
picnic in the tropics, walked down the steep path to the 
wharf. The sun was beginning to slant over the islands ; 
it was a calm and golden afternoon. He was the first to 
arrive and was able to look about him. Tied to posts 
near the jetty were a quantity of the native craft which 
sailed from port to port and to villaj^es up the river. 
Women and children sprawled on their decks, small 
girls fished from their sides with rod and line, and 
small boys plunged and swam in the sea. What a happy 
life for children, he thought, and had just time to make 
a rapid sketch in his notebook of a girl of ten, a solemn 
child in a red cotton skirt casting her line like an experi- 
enced angler, before the Prince and his daughter 
arrived. 

You haven't been waiting, I hope," said Nat Shin 
Me, and then catching sight of his drawing of the little 
girl, she exclaimed: “We did well to be late, just see 
what he's done ! " And passed the sketch on to her father. 
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'‘"Mr. Dellahooke is coming too," Mangan told 
them. 

They both seemed very pleased and looked up 
towards the court-house, only a call away above their 
heads. As they did so, they caught sight of Dellahooke, 
striding down the path. 

When he had joined them ^d they were about to 
embark, a car went past. 

"Was that Poole.?" asked Mangan, not sure whe- 
ther he had recognized him. 

“It was,’' said Dellahooke, rather put out, for he 
knew it meant that the whole club would hear he had 
gone picnicking with the Prince. Not that there was 
any reason why he shouldn't, but at the Mergui club- 
bar gossip would see in it something significant. 

In the motor-boat Nat Shin Me and Mangan were 
sitting next to each other. As they skimmed towards 
the hill of Patit and its monasteries and pagodas 
mounted more steeply over them, she said to him 
soberly : “ We call it the Hill of Dreams . " ^ 

" Why that .? " he asked. "Because of its beauty ? " " 

"Yes, and because monks and nuns live there dream- 
ing of fhe celestial beauty. Reading their books or in 
meditation, they look down on the town and are con- 
vinced that it is illusion compared with theYeality 
which they can see." 

"They should call it in return the City of Dreams." 

"So they do, the City of False Dreams." 

"And which view is right, are they dreaming or are 
we.?" 
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"As an artist, you ought to know," she said looking 
at him intently for an instant. "They and you, are you 
not both seeking the same ? " . 

He did not answer for^ moment, thinking of Eva and 
wondering what in truth he had been doing in her com- 
pany. Then consoling himself that her beauty partook 
of the illumination which was precious to him, justify- 
ing himself with this half truth, as if he knew that he 
required justification, he said to Nat Shin Me: "Yes, 
we do seek the same, but I desire to bring it into the 
world, while they are. content to contemplate it where* 
it is." 

"That is because you have the power to bring it into 
the world," she said. "They have not the power. So 
they must stay on their hill,^which they call the Hill of 
Victory. If they leave it, they leave behind what they 
have found. But you, you can ascend their Hill and 
descend from it with a true account of what you have 
seen." 

He remained silent and she added: "There is one 
*^other sort which can ascend the Hill. They are neither 
artists nor recluses, yet they perceive all which is there 
to be perceived." 

"Who are such people?" he asked. But she only 
said: ^'Like artists they live in the world and like 
recluses they cannot speak and like both they can see." 

When she said that, he understood that she spoke of 
women who loved. But the boat was now approaching 
the landing-steps and nothing more passed between 
them at that time. 
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On landing they began the climb, followed by a maid 
carrying a tea basket. The hill was not as much as five 
hundred feet high, but it was a warm climb and they 
were glad when they reached an open grassy place on 
the shoulder, where the breeze blew free and from 
whiph they could see the islands beyond. The basket waj? 
put down and the maid spread fte cloth. She was a 
young girl, plump, with a sensitive face, daintier than 
are our maids of Europe. While she was getting ready 
the tea, Dellahooke began pointing out the islands to 
’Mangan, many more of which were visible than from 
the windows of the house. 

‘‘But you can still see only a fraction of them," he 
said. “Beyond King Island's line of peaks is group after 
group till you get to the Western Torres, where the 
water is so clear that the coral bottom is visible at six 
fathoms. You can go two hundred miles through every 
variety of scenery, white beaches, blue mountains, 
waterfalls, lagoons, mangrove, forests, rocks and 
cayes; find every kind of sea-product from whales to 
sea-slugs, oysters, ambergris, pearls and sharks' fins; 
or, if you land, collect edible bird's nests, scented 
woods and tin and lead. But there are practically no 
inhabitants and the loneliness in the outer islands is 
desolating." 

They turned at hearing a voice. It was Nat Shin M6 
calling that tea was ready. ^ 

‘‘Go on with your lecture from here, Mr. Della- 
hooke,'' she said, as they came up to the cloth. “It? 5 ;»o 
long since IVe been into the archipelago, that I*have 
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forgotten anything I ever knew. Tell me now," she put 
on an innocent teasing voice, "are there dragons in the 
islands ? Mr. Mangan thought there might be a few." 

"There are no dragons, my Princess." 

‘‘Ah, no dragons. You hear that, Mr. Mangan. Are 
there pirates, then } ” 

‘'Not one left." 

"Treasure, buried treasure? Is there none of that?" 

" Not a piece of eight." 

"Smugglers^gun-runners, opium, spies?" 

"Wretchedly few." 

"You see, Mr. Mangan. Our archipelago is turned 
respectable. There's not a penny to be made out of it by 
the popular novelists and precious little by anyone 
else," 

"Well, Tm going to make something out of it. This 
island we are on now is a most lovely place to paint." 

"ril show you round while my father is looking at 
his rubber nursery over there," she said. "He pre- 
tended this was a picnic, but it's Bot. Like you, he 
doesn't waste time." She poured out the tea firmly and 
the maid handed the cups round. 

"When I get very old, I plan to live on this hill," 
said the Prince. "I will build myself a pavilion from 
which I can see the town and on the other side the 
islands Spacing out to infinity. In that way I shall float 
between two worlds and my passage from one to the 
other will be imperceptible. My daughter by that time 
will be a person of consequence. Sometimes she will 
come down from Rangoon and make pilgrimage to the 
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hill. She will find me on a mat, reading philOsSophy,.and 
will kneel by me for a time and return refreshed to^ 
Rangoon. One day when she comes, I shall not be there. 
I shall have made my passage." 

''And I,'" said Dellahooke, "what is to happen to 
me ? You others are happy. Nat Shin Me has her life, 
she is going |o show the women of Burma what a 
princess can do. My friend Mangan here will become a 
famous painter, he will have London ^t his feet. You, 
Prince, have your philosophy and your retreat. But I, 

I shall creep away from this country where I am not 
wanted. My juniors in the service will be glad because 
my going will mean promotion for tliem, the Burmese 
will be glad at one foreigner the less, not a soul will be 
troubled at my departure. Nor will I depart with any 
sense of work accomplished. I know too well what I 
have been doing, keeping the peace so that the City of 
London may gather its dividends. And then England. 

I arrive with a competence, but I have nothing to do, 
my friends have forgotten me, I bore my relations. To 
fill time I travel and wonder why I am travelling. I look 
at Saint Peter's, I stare in the Prado or I fish in Galway 
or I dine in Paris, but as I shall have no reason to do 
any of these things nor be able to see beyond what I am 
doing, nor connect it with anything human or divine, 

I shall be in no better case than the poor English ghosts 
that have been aimlessly wandering on the Mergui 
ridge for the last two hundred and fifty years." 

"That is painting it very black," said the Prince. 
"You English in youth stroll fabulously about the 
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wodd and in age you blend with the grey stones of 
your London. It is ebb and flow, and you will feel as 
natural and content at your club window as I shall 
seated in my pavilion on this hill."' 

''I shall think of you when I am there, and one day 
I will send you a cable/' 

‘'To which I shall not be able to r^ply," said the 
Prince, “because before taking to the hill I'll have 
made all my money over to my daughter." 

This conversation was in Burmese, but Nat Shin 
Me as usual gave Mangan the gist of it. “All your 
father's plans centre on you," he said. “Even his 
retirement from the world depends'^on your entering 
it." 

“Yes," she said in a voice Dellahooke could not 
overhear, “ I know that. I must not disappoint him if I 
can possibly help it." 

“Why should you disappoint him.^ You've been 
hinting at this ever since I met you."^ 

“Since the second time I met you," she whispered 
and turned her eyes away. 

After tea the Prince took Dellahpoke to see his nur- 
sery. Mangan and the Princess started with them, but 
on the way, passing a monastic close where a great bell 
was hanging under massive trees, the light striking in 
from the west, Mangan said he would like to stop and 
sketch. 

"‘We'll go on," said the Prince. “I'll leave my 
daughter to show you the sights." 

When Mangan and Nat Shin M4 were alone, she 
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said: " I'm afraid you may think from things I've hinted 
that I am making a mystery of my affairs." , 

"'Oh, no,^ he assured her, getting out his sketch- 
book and sitting on a rock. "Besides, why should I ex- 
pert your confidence } " 

"There's something I want to tell you," she said, 
sitting down beside him. 

He smiled round at her and put away the book. 

" It's about Po Tin," she began. 

"Who is PoTin.?" 

"He's the young man Pm to marry. When I arrived 
back from England, he was invited down here. As I 
think I told you, f had never seen him before in my life. 
Well, we met, and what did I see? A well-mannered 
little fellow, neatly dressed in a lounge suit, not very 
good-looking — his head was too small — but smiling. 
He" was quite sure of himself." 

"Mr. Dellahooke said something the same about 
him. How did you get on ? " 

"It didn't work." 

"Tell me. What did he do ?" 

"It was like this. He had been to England only for 
about a couple of years. That was not enough to 
modernize him. For instance, it did not enter his head 
that I was — well, more sophisticated than he. My 
father had him in to dinner and afterwards he got out a 
guitar and sang comic songs — in English. However! 
He wasn't a bad little fellow, he had brains of a kind ; 
in some ways he was a very decent boy and when he 
saw I was not entertained he changed his line and 
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chatted to me more as he would have, shall we say, to a 
superior shopgirl in London, which I can assure you 
was much in advance of his first manner. When he left 
I talked the matter over with my father. ' Is that thfe 
best you can do for me.'^" I asked him. 'There are. so 
few young I.C.S. Burmans,' he complained, 'and the 
rest are all booked.’ And he said: 'You might go far- 
ther and fare worse. Hell do what you tell him.’ And 
he also said — calling me by a pet name: 'Try and do it, 
if you possibly can.’ So I got engaged and Po Tin sent 
me this topaz, a dashingly up-to-date present, as 
engagement rings are ultra-modern here. I have not 
seen him since. So now do you understand why I some- 
times wonder whether I shall be able to carry it 
through i ” 

" It sounds touch and go." 

" It is.'' She lapsed into silence. 

Mangan got up from the rock, l^e now felt more 
inclined to explore than to sketch. 

"Shall we stroll along and see wfiat else there is ?" 
he suggested. 

They turned along a path to a part of the hill near the 
summit and presently saw a number of people kneeling 
before an opening in the rocks, a shallow cave. 

"What’s happening there ^ " he asked. 

"I don't know," she replied and beckoned to a 
country woman who was standing near them. " I'll ask 
this person." 

The woman replied readily in the open florid manner 
of her kind. 
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"She says it is a ya-tbiy a hermit," explained Nat 
Shin M6. "Would you like to have a look at him ? Her- 
mits are a rarity. Tve never heard of one before on 
l^^tit." 

They approached closer and Mangan recognized, as 
he expected, the hermit he had seen two days before. 
That the Princess Sanda Mala had said nothing was 
now quite evident. There he was with his sweet rapt 
expression sitting on a mat at the entrance to the cave. 
They watched him for a moment while he spoke to a 
man who had asked for a receipt to drive out ghosts. 
As they turned away, Mangan said suddenly: 

"Your mother consulted him the other day about 
your marriage and I overheard him saying that it would 
not take place." 

She started rather violently. 

"I should have told you before," he said quickly, 
"but I wasn't sure if you knew already. And I didn't 
want to pry. It was pure chance that I overheard." 

She listened attentively while he described the scene, 
repeating the conversation which had taken place. 
" What weight ought one to attach to such things " he 
asked in conclusion. 

"I cannot tell you," she replied. "Sometimes these 
astrologers are marvellously accurate. It is very 
strange, very strange indeed. It seems to me 
that he must have said what he thought was true. 
It would* have been so easy for him to fix an auspicious 
date." 

"Your mother left in some confusion, I thought." 
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"I have never seen her confused. Are you sure she 
was ?" 

"'She looked discomposed. I wonder why she said 
nothing about it.'" . 

"You can never tell with my mother.” 

"She believes what the hermit said, do you think?” 

"You can't say what she believes.” 

" What will she do ? ” 

"No hermit has ever been able to foretell that! ” 

" I see. By the way, how did she like your Po Tin ? ” 

"She did not see fit to receive him. A message was 
sent by her chamberlain that she was indisposed.” 

"Ah! Do you think even then she had some doubts ?” 

"One can't say. I know she wanted me to marry 
somebody of the kind. She may have doubted if Po Tin 
was the right man. She has ten times my father's brains 
and always has had. All his big deals have been done on 
her advice.” ^ 

"Really! Could it have been then that the hermit 
only confirmed her doubts ? ” i 

"She's an extraordinary woman* I simply don't 
know.” 

"Tell me, when am I going to see her? I shall have 
to see her some time if I'm to paint her.” 

"She hasn't informed us yet. But if I know her at all 
she's dying to see you.” 

"What's preventing her ? ” 

"The procedure. She doesn't receive Englisfi people 
because she knows they won't conform to the etiquette 
of the Mandalay Court. But she wants to see you and 
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she wants you to paint her pprtrait. One day she will 
announce her decision. It will be an amusing com- 
promise.'' 

If it was only a matter o^ shoes, I haven't the slight- 
est objection to humouring her." 

"'It's not shoes only. It's the whole ritual, the 
responses and so forth. You don't know Burmese and 
even if you learnt up a few phrases, it would do you no 
good. She's much too irritable and grand to bear your 
pronunciation. You'd be turned into a barbarian. It just 
wouldn't do and she knows it. She has a marvellous 
flair for what c^n be done. No, she will arrange it in her 
own way and all that one can be sure of is that it will be 
original." 

" I thought she had a wonderful manner with Mr. Del- 
lahooke when she spoke to him from her palanquin." 

"That was it, from her palanquin. An old princess 
passing through a crowd in her palanquin can properly 
engage in badinage with rival lords on the road." 

Mangan laughed. This conversation took place as 
they retraced their steps in the direction of the Prince's 
nursery, for the sun was setting and it was time to 
think of returning home. On the way they passed the 
nunnery. Mangan mentioned his visit there with Della- 
hooke and asked who the Abbess was before she took 
the robe. 

"All I know is ", said Nat Shin M4, "that I met her 
about three years ago at a party given by George 
Moore at Ebury Street," 

"What!" 
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f 

‘'Yes, at George Moore's." 

“But when we saw her she showed no sign of know- 
ing a word of English. " 

“She knows it all right." ^ 

“Was she a nun at the time you met her i " 

“Oh, no. In fact she was dressed like a man, in 
jodhpur breeches, with her hair cropped." 

“ She was a friend of George Moore's ? " 

'‘Apparently. She poured out the wine." 

“You're telling me an extraordinary story. George 
Moore! Why did she turn nun ?" 

“Nobody here knows anything about her. I recog- 
nized her one morning when she was on her begging 
rounds and said something in English. She put on a 
frigid air and practically told me to mind my own busi- 
ness. I had evidently been very indiscreet indeed." 

“One has to be strong to be as uncompromising as 
that." 

“Yes, but it's a wonderful way of^ curing a hurt, if 
you can do it. The people here ask ilo questions ; for 
them she is a respected, even a sacred, being. Moore, 
Ebury Street — she has drawn a line right through 
them. They are illusion, they have ceased to exist." 

They strolled on and rejoined the others who were 
still discussing horticultural matters. 

Half an hour later, when Mangan and Dellahooke 
were home again, the latter suggested that they should 
go to the club. 

“ I think it would be just as well to show our faces," 
he said. “We needn't stay long, but as Poole saw me 
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go off with the Prince this afternoon, Pd better fore- 
stall him if I can. Will you support me.^ Jt's rather 
ignominious, but there you are. One has to be tactful 
for^eace’ sake.'' 

, ‘‘Til support you," said Mangan and the^ went up 
and changed. 

It was half-past seven when they reached the club. 
A number of members were talking at the bar, but as 
they entered the dingy room talk died away. Some of 
the men seemed rather uncomfortable, but Dellahooke 
pretended not to notice their embarrassment, which he 
knew must be Mtributed to his having been the subject 
of the conversation, and going to the bar called for a 
round of drinks. According to tlie usual procedure the 
club waiter went up to each member and asked what 
drink he desired to order. Poole was at the middle of 
the bar and when asked shook his head and went on 
talking to the men near him, at the same time turning 
his back on Dellahooke. Those at Dellahooke's end 
looked to see how he would take this rudeness and he, 
putting the best face on Jt he could, started a conver- 
sation on the first subject that came into his head. 
Mangan backed him up and they made a tolerable 
showing. The conversation, however, soon flagged and 
Poole's voice could be heard — he was ordering himself 
a drink. Dellahooke persevered a while longer but the 
men near, though too afraid of him to join Poole's 
group openly, clearly wanted to hear what that gentle- 
man was confiding to his listeners. A couple of them 
drifted away, entered the bridge room a moment and on 
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return were able to slip into Poole's orbit. When 
Dellahooke saw this, he was too annoyed to make 
further efforts and saying something about wanting a 
book from the library went into the other room, fol- 
lowed by M^ngan. There, alone at a table, fingering 
the stale illustrated papers, was Mrs. Poole. 

For obvious reasons it was a difficult position for her. 
She had always liked Dellahooke, we know how she 
stood with Mangan, but the mine meant a good deal to 
her personally, apart from any question of loyalty to 
her husband. Dellahooke's action in impounding the 
three or four hundred pounds' worth oftin, which had 
been sent out for a quick sale, had been a great shock. 
But instinct told her that her husband was ill-advised to 
try to bring pressure to bear by setting the club 
against the man who would be trying his case. This and 
particularly the fact that she was delighted to see 
Mangan, whose absence that afternoon had made the 
day seem intolerably long, now prompted her to smile 
rather wistfully and invite the two to sit down with 
her. But Dellahooke wantedbto get out of the club at 
once. He excused himself. “Thanks very mucli, Mrs. 
Poole," he said, “but we've only c>Ome in to see if we 
can find a book to take home." 

“Perhaps I can help you," she said, getting up. She 
stood behind him as he searched the shelves and took 
the opportunity of slipping her hand into Mangan's and 
giving it a squeeze. 

“This will do, I think," said Dellahooke, taking a 
book at random. He felt he couldn't stop another 
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moment. ''Have you found what you want, Mangan? 
Not taking one ? Right ; then I think we might go along. 
Getting late for little boys, Mrs. Poole," he added 
with hollow jocularity. It was barely eight, but when 
she suggested a drink he excused himself again, and 
sweeping Mangan with him bustled out to his car. 

"That was most unpleasant, ehf'' he exclaimed 
with a wry smile as they drove off. " I knew my action 
would upset the club but I didn't expect a scene like 
this. It was the damned impounding, though what they 
expected me to do I can't imagine. I had absolutely no 
option whatever." 

They drove along in silence, Dellahooke more agi- 
tated than he cared to show. After a while he said: 'T 
must say I don't look forward to the next few days. I 
shall get my surveyor's report to-morrow. If it shows 
Pcole has been working outside his licensed area, there 
is only one order I can give. So you see — it's not all fun 
being a Deputy Commissioner." 

Mangan still inclined to think Dellahooke was 
exaggerating. Moreover, he was giving only half his 
attention, because meeting Eva in the club had set him 
wondering. The husband, the husband's companions, 
the whole circle in which she lived were profoundly 
distasteful. Was she in any way superior to it? She 
disliked having to live in Mergui, but it struck him 
forcibly for the first time that she was not really 
superior to her circle. That would not matter if all he 
did was to go and see her occasionally for an hour or so. 
But would he be able to keep it at that ? Perhaps I ought 
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to be careful what Tm doing with that girl, he thought. 
She is not worth a moment^s bother. 

As they "Were sitting down ,to dinner, Lazarus 
brought in a telegram which had arrived when they 
were out and handed it to his master, who tore it open. 
** Excuse me a second, he said, ‘'it's probably some- 
thing quite unimportant/' 

He read it and looked surprised. “This doesn't seem 
to be for me. Listen, Mangan. ‘The Earl of Cashel and 
Lord Glassmore met with fatal motor accident twen- 
tieth. Please wire expected date of your return. John- 
son and Grudge, Solicitors.' I've never heard of any of 
these people. Oh, I see . . . the wire is addressed to the 
Earl of Cashel care of the Deputy Commissioner, 
Mergui — to the new Earl, of course. Perhaps he is 
coming here by the next boat. Probably on a world 
tour. Well, it will be a surprise for him. But I should 
like to know how I'm going to idetitify him. I don't 
carry the family names of the aristictacy in my head." 

“Perhaps I can help you,'' said -Mangan quietly. 
“ Pass me across the cable, will you." 

“Certainly," said Dellahooke, handing it over. 

Mangan read it through carefully. “ Poor old Archie," 
he said, “the fact is, Dellahooke, that Cashel was my 
first cousin, Lord Glassmore, a boy of ten, being his 
son. I was the next of kin. This is a thing which never 
occurred to me as possible. Well, well, life is very 
queer. Archie was an excellent chap. Hadn't a penny, 
but he bought one of my pictures last year. It's shock- 
ing luck for both of them." 
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“ I suppose you'll have to leave at once," said Della- 
hooke who was dumbfounded. 

Not unless you want me to." 

** My dear fellow, you know ..." 

''In actual fact, it\s not necessary for me to hurry 
back. Nor can I afford to do so. The title is an empty 
one. There is no place, no estate, nothing. Cashel made 
his living as a journalist. Tm sure he hasn't left any- 
thing. I shall have to go on Just the same and saddled 
with a title into the bargain." 

'Tt will help to sell your pictures." 

"I suppose it might. But I've got to produce the 
pictures. Besides I can't break my agreement with the 
Prince. No, it hasn't altered my position here in the 
slightest. I shall stay on, if you'll still have me, and do 
what I've planned to do, when it will be plenty of time 
to go home and see Johnson and Grudge and collect the 
shilling which I expect is all I'll get." 

For the rest of the evening they talked it out. The 
peerage,* being Irish, meant no seat in the Lords, it 
meant nothing at all, it was a curious survival, yet in 
the eyes of the world it remained a peerage, superior 
also in many ways to a new creation. What a vast dif- 
ference there was between being called Mr. Mangan 
and Earl of Cashel! Why was that so.? It was hard to 
say. Wherever he went now Mangan would cause a 
flutter, not because he was a good artist, not because 
he was a well-built man with attractive manners and an 
interesting mind, but because he happened to be an 
Earl. 
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At last it was time to go to bed. '‘Good night, 
Cashel/' said Dellahooke, as they stood a moment on 
the upper veranda before going iato their rooms. “It's 
been a day of history for Mergui. All sorts of queer 
things may have happened here in the past, but I don't 
think an Earl has ever before come into his title on the 
ridge/' 

“Don't call me Cashel quite yet. I wonder need we 
give it out at all in Mergui? Personally I'd rather not. 
I don't want to be bothered with those club people. 
The place is too small to be an Earl in. Could I remain 
Mangan? It probably won't come out until after I've 
gone." 

“Very well," said Dellahooke. “As you like. There 
are your letters, of course — but I can hand them over 
to you privately. It will leak out, you know. Secrets 
have a short life in the East. It will get round. I 
shouldn't be surprised if the Burmese heard it before 
the club. However, we needn't say^ anything until it 
does leak out. Good night . . . Mangain." 
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FIRST RECEPTION BY THE 
OLD PRINCESS 


A t the Prince’s door next morning Mangan was not 
met by Nat Shin Me but by her maid, the plump 
girl who had come to Patit the previous day. She was 
waiting in the porch and led him silently into the draw- 
ing-room, where she signed to him to sit down and 
immediately withdrew. After he had been waiting five 
minutes, he began to wonder what had happened, when 
he heard jhe rustle of a silk skirt and Nat Shin Me came 
hurrying in. 

"I’m sorry to have kept you waiting,” she said, 
coming up to him in her frank open way, "but half an 
hour ago my mother suddenly announced her intention 
of sitting for you immediately. I was summoned and 
I’ve been taking her instructions and making certain 
preliminary arrangements.” 

She gave a little laugh and sat down with him on the 
sofa. 

" Now you mustOi' t be too amused at what I'm going 
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to say. I told you she would think of a way of getting 
round the difficulty of receiving you. What do you 
think of this ^ — She wants you to paint her in a mirror*. 
Could you.f^'' 

Why not? Vermeer used mirrors. But how will that 
save her having to receive me ? 

'"Listen. IVe been rigging up her room. A curtain is 
hung down it. At the end is a large mirror. Y ou paint 
on one side of the curtain, she sits on the other. You see 
her reflection, not her. She can ignore your reflection, 
so you are not in her presence." 

"I see. But supposing I want her to move, take a 
pose ... 

"I shall be there, of course. Til be sitting with her. 
You can talk to me as much as you like. She will treat 
anything you say through me as a, message off-stage. 
She's a wonderful actress." 

"But Tm no actor." I 

"You don't need to be. All you l^ave to remember is 
that you are not in the same room with her, that she has 
not received you, but that you are in communication 
with her. Think of it in this way," and she gave him her 
comical look. "The Garland of the Moon is sitting in 
her Chamber. She throws her reflection, magically if 
you like, on the burnished surface of old lake Anadatta. 
A mortal artist sees the reflection as he passes by and 
enchanted begins to paint. He hears voices, and 
believes that he himself is in converse with the Moon. 
Presently he reaches out his hand to touch her and 
feels the cold of water on his finger-tips." 
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Nat Shin Me's eyes were sparkling. She was in an 
adorable humour. "'Do you see now, Mr. Mangan.^'' 
she asked, leaning a little towards him, so that the faint 
scent of her hair reached his nostrils, "do you see what 
you’ve got to do when you go painting Burmese prin- 
cesses.^” and she smiled into his face, showing her 
magnificent teeth, and glowing with health and intelli- 
gence and fun. 

Suddenly he was aware of an illumination in quite 
another sense. "I do see,” the words burst out of him, 
"and I don’t know why I didn’t see before. I love you.” 

She gave him a glance of mingled triumph, appeal, 
joy and tenderness. Then saying: ‘‘My mother is wait- 
ing,” she got up and led the way through the open 
door. Her maid, who was standing there, fell in behind 
them as they turned out of the hall into a passage which 
led to a part of the house unknown to him. He went in a 
daze. He had never been in love before. 

Presently he heard her saying; "Those are my 
rooms over there. I have a little suite opening on a side 
garden. When I came back from England 1 found it 
ready for me. I don't know whether it was my father's 
or my mother’s idea, but there it was, nicely furnished 
and with a modern bathroom. They are very good to 
me. What am I going to do.?” She turned and looked 
at him with intense feeling. 

After mounting a flight of stairs they came to an 
empty lobby in the far wall of which was a door. 

"This is the entrance to my mother's part of the 
house,” she said. 
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Through the door was an ante-chamber, where an 
elderly man in livery was waiting. This was the Prin- 
cess's chamberlain. He seemed very fussed. 

'Ts all ready asked Nat Shin Me. 

''Yes, Your Ladyship." He made her a quick bow. 

"We'll go straight in then." Adding for Mangan: 
" Follow me and keep your head." 

The chamberlain opened a door and Mangan found 
himself at one end of a pillared hall. A portion of it 
had been partitioned oft' by a yellow silk hanging 
about eight feet high, which was strung on a wire 
and ran diagonally from the right-hand wall to 
a point on the centre line of the room near the end 
wall. 

"My mother is in beliind that," said Nat Shin Me, 
in a voice of normal timbre. 

" Is she " said Mangan in a whisper, as he followed 
on tiptoe. 

"You needn't whisper," said sh^. "You can talk as 
loud as you like, walk about as you^like. The fiction is, 
remember, that she can't hear you so long as she can't 
see you." 

"She doesn't understand English by any chance ?" 

" I don't know. I've never been able to discover. But 
it s quite likely. I've never discovered anything she 
didn't know." 

"Good God! Is that so? You're making me very 
nervous." 

"Come along!" 

He tiptoed after her. He could not help it. 
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"'You see that other curtain on the end wall?" She 
pointed to it. 

"Yes, Ido." 

"The mirror is behind it. When all's set, I will draw 
it and the Princess will be revealed to you." 

The maid now placed the easel, which she had been 
carrying, at a spot indicated by her mistress and retired 
through the door, which the chamberlain then closed. 
They were shut up with the presence behind the yellow 
hanging. 

"Are you ready?" asked Nat Shin Me, moving 
towards the gap between the extremity of the lianging 
and where the mirror stood concealed. 

"You're leaving me?" asked Mangan with trepi- 
dation. 

"Cheer up! I shall be quite close. You'll see me in 
the mirror. If you stay where you are, nothing can hap- 
pen to you. Be quite natural. Treat it as a joke." 

" It's no joke. The atmosphere is electric. I feel as if 
God was behind there." 

"He isn't. It's only the Moon. I'm going now," and 
she disappeared round the end of the hanging. 

As soon as she was out of sight, she drew the curtain 
from the face of the mirror and so immediately re- 
appeared in view. Behind her Mangan perceived the 
part of the room which was enclosed by the hanging, in 
the middle of which, seated on a carpet spread on a 
circular dais, was the formidable figure he had seen on 
Patit Island. She wore a turban of maroon silk, im- 
mense as a globe, and a lawn jacket cut tight to her 
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thin body and open in front showing a velvet corsage. 
Her skirt was a tooth-pattern Mandalay brocade in 
various shades of grey. One long brown hand was laid 
palm upwards on her thigh, while she leant on the 
other. Her jewellery was rubies and emeralds, on neck 
and fingers and hanging from her ears. These details 
the mirror threw back to Mangan as it did her face, 
which was in half profile, for she was not looking into 
the mirror but towards the eastern windows on her 
right through which the sunlight slanted. Had she 
looked towards the mirror he would have appeared in 
it for her, but she did not give it even a glance, as if 
determined to obtain verisimilitude for the fiction that 
he was not in her presence. 

Nat Shin M4 went to her and seated herself on a car- 
pet below the dais. 

Can he see me properly asked the old lady. 

Nat Shin M4, raising her voice f fraction, repeated 
this to Mangan. , 

'Tcansceherperfectly,''hereturr^d, ‘'and her pose is 
very interesting. I shall make a drawing of her as she is." 

He studied her face, the thin mouth, the nose and 
chin, jutting and indomitable, the large eyes, the whirli- 
gig of wrinkles. The whole was disabused, mirthful, 
imperious and — strange to relate — ^kind. He realized 
that he had a subject of superlative interest for his 
brush. If he painted it for the rest of his life he would 
hardly exhaust it% potentialities. The greatest master 
of portraiture would have felt the same. She was 
worthy of a Rembrandt. He seized a crayon. ^ 
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Meanwhile a conversation in Burmese was going on. 

Is the Englishman unmarried ? " was asking the old 
lady. 

I believe he is Irish/' said her daughter. 

''There isn't such a thing! " 

"The Irish insist that there is." 

**Alaga, rubbish!" exclaimed the Princess of the 
Moon with a boisterous gleam. "There's not an 
Englishman who wouldn't like to be partly Irish and 
there is not an Irishman but whose ambition it is to be 
clever enough to live in London. An Irish grandmother, 
a London address, that's cachet, girl. Segregate the 
Irish and the English, and they both die of boredom. 
I've never been out of Burma, but I know that much. 
What have you been doing over there all these years ? 
Reading nonsense out of the newspapers ? " 

The old lady paused to give her daughter a look of 
affection. Then she repeated her first question: "Is the 
Englishman unmarried 

"I believe so." 

" It is possible one day I may consider receiving him, 
though I see no object in doing so at present." 

" You'll find him very polite, if you do. For instance, 
he told me that he would be only too willing to take off 
his shoes and fall in with any etiquette you required." 

"Do you take me fof^a fool, girl ? " But she was not 
displeased. "Do you think I want to see his pink feet 
sticking out of his trouser-legs ? Do ^ou really believe 
I'd like to listen to some nonsensical patter from him ? 
I insist on ceremony because it's a way of protecting 
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myself from the patronage of the pack of smirking 
sliopkeepers who have settled in my country. But I 
know how to waive it and when the time comes I may 
waive it in his regard, if circumstances are such that I 
can do so with propriety." 

There was silence for some time. At last Nat Shin 
Me said: 

'' May I go and see how he is getting on ? " 

This was sanctioned and she left her mother's enclo- 
sure, reappearing for Mangan in direct view. She 
looked at the drawing which appeared well advanced. 
" If you want my mother to change her position, you 
have only to say so," she assured him, adding: ''She is 
in excellent vein." 

" Would she sit full face .^" 

While they were talking the old princess took a 
quick glance into the mirror unknown to him. She had 
seen him on the island beside Dellahooke but tliat was 
at a distance and she desired a closei^ view. 

" He has a large nose, but he look^ a better class than 
the people here," she said, adding in a lower tone: 
"Maybe it's true." 

They started and turned to the mirror. But she was 
not looking into it now. She had taken up her rosary 
and was muttering a Buddhist apophthegm. 

'"What's true?" asked Nat Shin Me, bewildered. 

"Never mind," came the voice. "Does he want any- 
thing ? If I'm to bfe painted, it shall pe properly. I desire 
my portrait to be a palladium, a magical image when I 
am gone." 
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Nat Shin Me hurried into the presence, 

''He would like you to face the mirror, if you 

wilir 

"Very well." 

As Mangan watched, he saw her take another pose. 
Sitting bolt upright she drew her legs under her, fold- 
ing them beneath her skirt in a manner impossible for a 
European, and laid botjh her hands palm upwards on her 
lap. Her face was set square to the mirror, but the eyes 
were lowered, the lids drooping over them, so that she 
did not look into his eyes, did not see him, was even 
more remote than before, for it was the attitude of 
those who prepare to enter the trance of Samadhi which 
she had taken and very soon her expression began to 
partake of that state, an expression of inward joy, as if 
she had heard a ravishing secret or saw within reach of 
the eternal peace. Her lips expressed a final disillusion, 
a smile hovered about them that seemed to reject as 
unsubstantial what the world had to offer, but that un- 
deceived smile melted into the smile which was behind 
her eyes, one of unutterable sweetness and rapture. 
Her wrinkles seemed to disappear or to iccome styl- 
ized in a manner difficult to define beyond saying that 
they partook of her pose as a whole, rather than as 
before being an element of her expression. It was an 
astonishing transformation. 

In this pose she remained fixed, silent, hardly breath- 
ing it appeared, a mask, a covering for an activity with- 
in, Is this consummate acting, wondered Mangan as he 
set to work, or is she indeed entranced in meditation ^ 
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The change from her bold challenging manner of a few 
minutes before was so great, it hardly seemed possible 
she was also a mystic. Yet, he reflected, when a Sarah 
Bernhardt expressed horror or ecstasy, those emotions 
came into existence and it would be rash to say that she 
did not experience them. So too when this strange old 
Princess took the pose of Samadhi and called on to her 
face the celestial happiness of th^t state, it was impos- 
sible to declare that her apprehension of what she was 
expressing was less or other than if approached by 
ritual meditation. So it seemed to him as he drew, and 
the more he examined her the less was he able to decide 
whether she were acting or not. 

He finished his drawing and as if in sympathy the 
face began to change, the wrinkles became Rembrandt- 
esque again, the eyelids fluttered, the smile sank in- 
ward, carried away imperceptibly as the flesh gathered 
to tlie former expression, disabused, mirthful, imperi- 
ous and kind, the eyes lifted and for the’ fleetest touch 
met his own, when it seemed there darted from them a 
glance so understanding, so strong that he felt more 
like a child than a man and would have found it natural 
to kneel for a blessing. But the Princess adverted her 
eyes from the mirror instantly and, returning to her 
pose with one hand on the floor, asked harshly; '*How 
old is he?'' 

‘'My mother wants to know how old you are, Mr. 
Mangan." 

“lam twenty-ei^ht." 

“ What is his birthday and the hour of his birth ? '' 
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Mangan gave her the information to the best of his 
knowledge. 

She considered it for a moment and then said without 
conscious hauteur: 

“You can go now. I will decide later the time for the 
next sitting." 

Nat Shin Me bowed and had passed out of the cur- 
tained recess, when the voice followed her. 

" Is the Irish nobility connected by marriage with the 
English Royal Family ? " 

Mangan started when this question was translated to 
him. Could the Princess know already.?^ It was impos- 
sible, but the coincidence was extraordinary. 

He replied: “ If you allow the bar sinister ..." 

"Ah," murmured the Princess, "lesser wives, as we 
call them here." 

They waited for a moment in case she had more to 
say but she waved them away through the mirror and 
they left her. 

When they reached the lobby and the main door had 
been closed behind them by the chamberlain, Nat Shin 
M6 stopped. " Well, what did you think of that ? " 

" It was a very peculiar experience." 

"Will you be able to make something of her por- 
trait?" 

" I did an excellent study, I think." 

"She is always so incalculable." 

"Why did she want to know the date of my birth ?" 

"I can only think of one reason — for astrological 
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'' But what does she want to find out ? 

Possibly she may think it prudent to know how her 
portrait-painter stands to her astrologically. There are 
supposed to be oppositions which make it unsafe to be 
painted by a given person." 

''Then her question about the Royal Family ? '' 

"Her hobby is the British nobility. There may have 
been some point she wanted to clear up. I believe she 
has a copy of Burke." 

" Has she ? Then she must know English." 

"It seems a strange confession for a daughter, but I 
really don't know. She has her own servants, her own 
staff', her informers, her interpreters. I have never even 
seen all her rooms. I do not know what goes on there. 
All I do know is that she has her finger in everything! 
You must have heard of a dispute there is with a Mr. 
Poole here. It was she, I suspect, who found out that 
his concession did not cover the tin he wai working." 

" How does she stand with your father ? " 

"There again I can't define it. Everything is appar- 
ently done by him. My mother has as great sense of his 
dignity as she has of her own. But, for instance now, I 
never really^ knew whether he sent me to England or 
whether she did ; nor do I know whether his taste for 
paintings, his collection, his modern rooms, are his own 
tastes or whether she encouraged him to cultivate them. 
He believes he has those tastes and perhaps he has, in 
fact I'm sure he has, but she may have implanted them 
in him without his knowing it, just as she made him 
believe long ago in Mandalay thrft he had business 
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genius and so cleverly that neither he nor I nor anyone 
else can be sure that he has not/' 

They were in the long passage and she opened a 
door. 

Come in for a moment and I'll show you my sitting- 
room." ^ 

It was a nice room with flowers, a desk and arm- 
chairs, an electric fan, a bookcase and some photo- 
graph|.’'She took up one of them. 

"That is Po Tin," she said, almost with a sigh. "I 
had a letter from him this morning. He's getting a few 
days' leave and will be here next week." 

Mangan said nothing. The maid, who had been told 
to fetch the easel, had caught them up. 

"She's all right," said Nat Shin Me, answering his 
look of inquiry. 

" What are you going to do he asked. 

"You're everything to me," she said, with a sudden 
gesture. 

He went close to her. "Will you tell them f " 

"Don't press me now. I must think. What can we 
do ? What a frightful upheaval! You can't imagine the 
slap in the face it would be for them if . . It would be 
incredible. The whole bottom would fall out of their 
lives. I'm their only child. They have nothing else to 
turn to.'^ 

"My darling," he whispered. "Don't let's say any 
mone about it now. When did you know ? " 

"The first time I saw you or when I thought it over 
that night" 
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"I felt nothing until to-day, until you spoke of’ the 
moon's reflection. There was something adorable in 
the way you did it. And I said to myself, of course, of 
course! What have I been doing? This is the person. 
Don't yqti see, she's there in front of you. Where have 
your eyes been all this while. It wa| like a blinding 
light when I saw you were my darling. We had been 
going together in an air of our own, here in the house 
and up on the hill, so close and happy I did not a$k my- 
self the reason. But I saw the reason then, I don't know 
why, I saw the reason was that I loved you." 

"Come," she said, "we mustn't stay here. My 
father . , ." 

As she spoke, there appeared at the door the old 
Princess's (^amberlain* He entered and linelt. In his 
hand was some sealing-wax. 

"The Ma Pya desires an impression of the English 
gentleman's signet ring," he said. 

Mangan was getting used to surprises. But how did 
she know he wore a signet ? * 

"Oh yes, I remember now, she collects crests," said 
Nat Shin Me. She went to the desk and procured some 
paper and candle. Mangan took off his ring and the 
impression was made. The chambeilain bowed and 
took his departure. 

"We'd better get out of here before somebody else 
comes," said Nat Shin Me. "I hadn't noticed your 
crest myself. What eyes that old woman has! She tnuBt 
have had a good look at you when we weren't noticing." 

He gave her the ring and she took off her topaz and 
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thrust a finger through the signet, examining the 
device and holding up her hand, the flexible hand he 
had drawn and compared in thought to an imagined 
fruit. 

‘'How feudal you are in England still,*' she said. 

“This means very little now." 

“Yet it's nice to have it." 

They left the room, talking as they went along the 
passage towards the porch. 

“ You'll have to go now," she said reluctantly at last. 
“Mr. Dellahooke, besides, will be waiting for his 
breakfast" 

“How much does he know of what is happening in 
Mergui 

“For an Englishman, quite a lot, I should say." 

“But does he really know ? He reads reports all day 
and he has a staff of people to keep him informed, but is 
he getting the truth i " 

“He's getting what he is told. Perhaps there is only 
one person who really knows." 

“And that is?" 

“My mother." 

“ Why does she bother ? " 

“She turns everything to her own advantage or to 
what she conceives to be the advantage of the family. 
I'm a principal piece in her game, I know that much, 
but very little more, never what she thinks or what she 
wilbdo." 

“But she's kind." 

"tes.” 
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They were standing in the porch. Su had come for- 
ward and taken the easel. 

He's another of the same type. He knows, too." 
'"Does he tell Dellahooke ^ " 

"Only a little." 

" Whom does he tell ? " 

"I suspect him of being one of my mother's in- 
formers. So you see everything is going to be very 
difficult. You must go now. Till to-morrow morning," 
she whispered and left him. 

That evening Dellahooke had asked to dinner the 
Captain and Chief Officer of a ship in port. The house 
was stuffy and when the time came for the two guests 
to go, he and Mangan decided to see them off to the 
jetty. It was bright starlight with a thin young moon as 
the four men started down the hill. The tide was nearly 
full. The steamer would be sailing as soon as the 
officers were aboard. 

"By the way, I meant to tell you," sa}d the Captain, 
"we dined with the Commissioner the laist time we put 
into Moulmein and he said he would be coming down 
here shortly. I'd never met him before.^' 

"He hasn't written to me yet," said Dellahooke, 
" but he's due about next month, I know." 

" How d'you like him } " 

" r\ e got to try and like him." 

" He's as bad as that, is he " 

"What did you think yourself " 

" I didn't care for the way his eyes bulged." 

" That's nothing, I assure you! " " 
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The officers got into a sampan and w^e rowed off. 
The other two retraced their steps up the hill. When 
they reached the top and had turned into the garden, 
they heard. the anchor chain grinding up and, as they 
watched from the lawn, saw the ship begin to move. It 
was brightly lit and glided silently over the black 
water, a piece of the West, a model of it in every detail 
which had lain under the windows of their remote habi- 
tation all day and now at the stroke of midnight was 
abandoning them. Presently the cry of the leadsman 
reached their ears. After he had swung the lead and let 
it fly out, his wailing of the fathoms would come 
mounting up, as clear as if they were on tlie bridge 
beside him. **Tin haum,** he chanted in the Urdu, 
which for so many centuries had been heard on those 
seas, ** sari tin bauniy char haunt , char haunt mila ne,* 
the depth increasing as the vessel crept outward. When 
it was beyond the town and had taken its new bearing 
for the outer bar, was so distant that it could have been 
covered by the breadth of a finger, the wailing cry still 
carried over the flood, faint and then fainter, until they 
heard it no more. 

"What a melancholy sound it is," said Dellahooke 
as he turned away. ‘"Sometimes I cannot bear it, when 
I am sitting here alone. I dare not look out and watch 
the ship go. It seems to stand for everything familiar, 
a symbol of the country I long to see again. I feel 
marooned on this lonely shore. What have I to do with 
the people below, sleeping in those houses, dreaming 
dreams in which I can never share, which I cannot 
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understand, for all my industry which I could never 
fathom, even were they told me, which they are not, 
for I do not know what the people dream, except that I 
know it is not of me, and though I might give my life 
for them, they would never love me, they would never 
dream of me 

These aching words did not touch Mangan, for he 
had a secret which transformed the lonely shore into a 
coast of paradise and the wailing of the leadsman into 
lilting song. How rich he was compared with poor 
Dellahooke! England, he was in no hurry to see it 
again: he had found in Burma what he had never found 
there. The moon which wheeled over Patit was the 
same moon which he used to watch, struggling with the 
London murk, but now it seemed to float in limpid 
triumph, and the mangrove swamps, into which it was 
about to plunge, were not the phantasmal woods paved 
with grey slime from which the exile tuitied in horror, 
but the frieze that held off an encroaching w^orld. He 
had discovered the secret hidden under the roofs, the 
secret which the first night he had looked down on them 
had seemed to lie there but which he had hardly hoped 
to learn ; he had found the key which could unlock the 
East for him, inspire his painting, open his e3^es, make 
the strange familiar, the distant near, the philosopher's 
stone, the alchemist's formula, armed with which he 
could transmute everything to gold. 
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GOD THE MOTHER 


T he case came on early the following week. Mangan 
had not so far been inside Dcllahooke's Court and 
thought it would be a good occasion to go. 

“You don’t mind he asked. 

"It’s a public court,’’ Dellahooke replied. “Besides 
I’d like you to be there. I want all the moral support I 
can get.’’ 

" Will it be very disagreeable for you ’’ 

“ It’s not the sort of ca.se one revels in.” 

After breakfast the two men strolled over together. 
When they entered his chamber, Dellahooke told a 
clerk to find Mangan a seat in the court-room. “I’ll 
come on the bench in a few minutes,” he said. “There 
are some petitions to attend to first. You go ahead and 
sit down. I shan’t be long.” 

The clerk got Mangan a chair near the door of an 
outer veranda, from which glimmering blue through 
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trees one caught a glimpse of the long prospect of the 
archipelago. It was a very lovely situation for a court. 
The room itself, however, was gaunt. On the back wall 
stood up the bench under a tattered print of His 
Majesty the King, the witness box on one side and, 
below, the bar table at which Mangan saw Poole con- 
ferring with his advocate, an Indian barrister. Further 
along the table was a Chinaman smartly dressed in a 
silk lounge suit, who was studying papers and blue 
map-prints. A number of onlookers were seated in the 
body of the court, amongst whom were a few members 
of the club. The Prince was not present. The Chinaman 
was clearly his mines' manager and was conducting the 
case on his behalf 

Mangan had hardly made these observations when 
he heard a step behind him and looking round saw Eva 
Poole on the veranda. He had not met her since the 
evening several days before at the club iid her arrival 
now was a surprise — it had not occurr^ to him that 
she might come — and not altogether an agreeable sur- 
prise, for after all that had happened in the interval, he 
had been wondering what to do when he did meet her 
next. However, there she was now, smiling at him 
from the veranda. 

“ Could you find me a seat " 

He jumped up. ‘‘Take mine." 

She sat down and he stood at her side, as there did 
not seem to be another chair available. 

‘‘It's ages since I saw you," she said in a low tone. 
‘'What have you been doing with yourself? " She wore 
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a hat he had not seen before. Her eyes were like blue 
enamel in the pink-pearl of her face. 

‘‘Painting hard/' he replied. He bad been painting 
hard and very successfully during the previous days. 
And he had been extremely happy. 

“ All day " she asked. 

“Nearly.” Painting, talking, dreaming, savouring 
the first exquisite passages of the love which had taken 
possession of him — that was what he had been doing. 
“Yes, nearly all day,” he said. 

“You haven't missed me at all ? ” 

“You know I have.” This certainly was not the 
right moment to begin breaking the news to her. 

“Listen.” She pulled liim down and whispered into 
his ear. “My husband goes back to the mine to-mor- 
row. Can you come at one o'clock that afternoon V* 

This was awkwardly direct. “Let me see,” he said. 
“What day will that be } Thursday. It happens tliat on 
Thursday I've arranged for two models. I'm doing a 
composition — ^you know, landscape with figures in the 
foreground.” 

“ Friday, ^hen.?” 

“The fact is that I didn't realize your husband would 
be going back quite so soon and I'm very booked up.” 

Rather lame, he felt, but^momentai^ relief came in 
the shape of the clerk who, noticing that Mangan was 
without a chair, had hastened tp procure one. When he 
sat down she returned to the attack. 

“We must meet some day this week. I've had a 
flreadful time with my husband — ^nerves and temper. If 
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he loses the case . . . it's too ghastly to think of. You 
must come." 

Mangan wanted to avoid a scene. But if a scene was 
inevitable, it would be better to have it at her house. 

"Very well," he said. "I'll come on Friday." 

At that moment there was a stir near the far door and 
Dellahooke entered the Court. Every one stood up while 
he took his seat on the bench. His clerk placed the pro- 
ceedings before him and he addressed the Chinaman 
sitting at the bar. 

"I have here your application, Mr. Khoo," he said, 
‘'in which you state that Mr. Poole entered your 
licensed area, mined thereon and extracted some tin 
ore, exporting the same for sale. You pray that he 
may be required to desist from working the area 
in future and that he restore to you the ore he has 
extracted." 

“That is so. Your Honour." 

“ Now I want you to tell the Court the circumstances 
as you know them." 

"May it please Your Honour," said Mr. Khoo, who 
spoke English with very little accent, ‘Hhe facts are 
very simple. Two months ago one of my men reported 
to me that he had found tin at a certain spot. I visited it 
with him and after a cursory examination came to the 
conclusion that the area would be worth methodicak 
investigation. I therefore applied to your office on 
behalf of my employer, the Zalun Min, for a prospect- 
ing licence, which was granted by Your Honour in due 
course. Shortly afterwards I was informed that Mr 
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Poole was extracting tin from the area and I laid my 
complaint/' 

Thank you,” said Dellahooke, and turning to his 
clerk asked: 

Is Shwe Thi here ? ” 

Shwe Thi was a surveyor and he stepped into the 
box. 

'T sent you out to verify this map. What did you 
find asked Dellahooke, showing him the map of the 
Prince's area. 

''That it was correct, Your Honour.” 

"The area now in question fell within it 

The surveyor assented. 

Dellahooke then tumed to Poole and his advocate. 

"That is the complaint, Mr. Poole,” he said. "There 
is no doubt that I granted the Zalun Min the right to 
prospect over an area which it is alleged you have 
entered and from whicli you have extracted tin.” 

Poole’s advocate, a Mr. Shah, now got up and said: 
"Your Honour, my client does not deny that he has 
extracted some tin from the area in dispute, but the 
circumstances under which he did so are very different 
from thos^ alleged. May I ask Mr. Khoo one or two 
questions Mr. Shah was suave. His collar was dirty. 

"By all means.” v 

" Mr. Khoo,” said the adv<x:ate, " is it not a fact that 
your so-called discovery that the area was tin-bearing, 
was actually no more than the discovery that Mr. 
Poole was working it ? ” 

"No,” returned Mr. Khoo. "It was reported to 
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me, as I have said, and on investigation I found it to 
be so/' 

"But was it not common knowledge", insisted the 
advocate, "that Mr, Poole had found a valuable lode 
and had taken out a licence to cover it ? " 

"I heard nothing of the kind. If Mr. Poole did dis- 
cover the lode before I did, why did he not cover it.^^" 

"Your Honour," said the advocate, turning to Della- 
hooke, "the true facts of the case are these. Three 
months ago my client found the lode and made appli- 
cation in the proper form to prospect it. A licence was 
granted to him in accordance with the map he sub- 
mitted. In the bona fide belief that he was working a 
deposit covered by his licence, he proceeded in the usual 
way to extract tin ore. His surprise was great when a 
month later he received a notice from this Court inform- 
ing him that he was alleged to be working on the pro- 
perty of the Zalun Min and ordering him tD cease work. 
He immediately made inquiries at this office and was 
told that there was said to be some technical defect in 
his map and that in fact he had not cover€kl the area as 
he had intended to do and as he believed he had done. 
Now, sir, what had happened I desire to cast no asper- 
sions on the Zalun Prince, for whom I have the 
greatest respect? but my duty to my client compels me 
to say that there was some sharp practice. As soon as 
my client began to work his new discovery, which — I 
am divulging no secret — was a highly valuable one, 
Mr. Khoo or his assistants got wind of it and cast 
about for some way of dispossessing him." 
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At this point Mr. Khoo got on to his feet and pro- 
tested. “Your Honour will know whether to believe 
such fabrications/' he said. 

“That will do," said Dellahooke. "Please proceed, 
Mr. Shah." 

The advocate went on. “Mr. Khoo, unknown to my 
client, had a re-survey made. Who suggested to him 
the possibility that the original survey was incorrect, I 
leave it to Your Honour to judge. Suffice it to say that 
he did re-survey the area and found that the working 
fell just outside the boundary of my client's map. Armed 
with this information he applied for his prospecting 
licence. I do not suggest that Your Honour was wrong 
in granting him a licence on the information at your 
dia|tosal at the time, but now that you are in possession 
of all the facts I feel sure that you will admit you 
granted it under a misapprehension. My client had 
found the lode, he had applied for it in proper form and 
he hkd worked it in a bona fide manner. And this was 
known and understood by every one in the mining 
world of Mergui. Surely it is highly inequitable that on 
the sole ground that a teclinical error had crept into his 
map he should now be deprived of the property .?" 

“Who drew up Mr. Poole's map?" asked Della- 
hooke. * 

“ I am informed", said Mr. Khoo, “ that the map was 
drawn up by one of Mr. Poole's own surveyors." 

“ Is that so, Mr. Shah ? " 

Mr. Shah made a show of consulting his client and 
then replied that he believed it to be so. 
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In that case/' said Dellahooke, "'no blame attaches 
to this office. We simply granted to Mr. Poole what he 
applied for. How could we know that in fact it did not 
contain the area in which he was interested ? " 

''I expressly pointed out", replied Mr. Shah, ‘'that 
no blame of any kind attaches to Your Honour's office. 
It was a pure misunderstanding, which Your Honour 
now has the power to put right." 

"'How can I put it right asked Dellahooke im- 
patiently. 

"By cancelling the Zalun Min's licence," said Mr. 
Shah coolly. 

‘'But on what ground can I do that.^ He applied for 
an area which was not in the legal possession of any 
other person and his application was sanctioned ia, the 
usual way." 

"On the ground which I have already argued," 
replied Mr. Shah, "that by every rule of fairness and 
equity my client was in rightful possesion and that 
therefore his dispossession now would bO a miscarriage 
of justice." 

" Unfortunately," said Dellahooke, "your client was 
in every kind of possession except a legal one and as I 
am sitting here to administer the Mining Act, I am 
bound by its pJ^ovisions. There is nothing in the Act 
which gives me or anyone else the power to cancel a 
licence, granted to one person to prospect a given area, 
on the ground that a second person had intended to 
apply for a similar licence over the same area." 

Mr. Shah sat down. There was no more to be said. 
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*'Do you wish to reply, Mr. Khoo.?^'' asked Della- 
hooke. 

“Your Honour has already summed up the case with 
your usual perspicacity," replied the Chinaman with a 
smirk. “The mining law cannot take into consideration 
what people omit to do. Mr. Shah would have us 
believe that his client is a much-wronged man. But 
assuming the story he told with such moving eloquence 
to be true, though I for one do not credit a word of it, 
is not Mr. Poole less wronged than stupid ? He dis- 
covers a rich deposit, it is said, but has not the wit to 
secure it for himself. I have not received positive 
instructions from my employer in tliis sense, but I am 
sure that I am not misrepresenting him when I say that 
he has every sympathy with Mr. Poole in the misfor- 
tune which it is now admitted he brought on himself. 
But short of our making him a present of our property, 
I am at a loss to see what we can do for him. I sit down, 
sir, with the fullest confidence that Your Honour will 
pass the only order open to you, and direct Mr. Poole 
to vacate a mine which is not his own and return to us, 
the rightful owners, what tin he has unlawfully ex- 
tracted therefrom." 

“What a beast!" whispered Eva Poole to Mangan. 
“However, I don’t believe Mr. Dellahooke can want 
to ruin us. He'll either give us half or else let the Prince 
have it for a year and then return it to us. Don't you 
think so ? “ 

“The law is a closed book to me," said Mangan. “I 
never could understand it." 
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'"Nor can I generally/' said she, ''but in this case it 
is perfectly clear. GeofFrejS^ found the tin first and there- 
fore he ought to have it. That horrible Chinaman and 
the so-called Prince! How I hate those natives. Mr. 
Dellahooke is so pro-Burman. No other Deputy Com- 
missioner would have impounded our tin. What do you 
think he'll decide.?*" 

Mangan was spared a reply, for Dellahooke now 
addressed the court. "Mr. Khoo's pra37er is granted," 
he said shortly. "Formal orders will issue directing 
Mr. Poole to vacate. The impounded tin will be handed 
over to applicant." Then turning to Poole, he added 
with the intention of softening the blow, "Mr. Poole, 
you have left me with no alternative. Do you not 
realize your position.? You have no standing at all at 
law. You take up one area and work another. I am 
powerless to do for you now what you should origin- 
ally have done for yourself." 

There was a look of sullen rage on Poole's face but 
he said nothing. Dellahooke, regretting that he had 
spoken to him, rose to his feet and left the court. 

When he was gone, conversation broke out. The 
club members present were all Poole's supporters and 
they now crowded round him. 

" I shall appeml to the Commissioner," said Poole. 

" Kempenfelt is a good chap," one assured him. 

"He'll support you," said another. 

"Did you ever hear such an unfair verdict.?" ex- 
claimed a third. 

" I won’t stand it," said Poole. 
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•'We'll back you," they all said. 

"I won't stand it," he repeated. "IVe been made a 
public fool of, I've been laughed at by natives. Is this 
the way we rule Burma ? What's the good of us being 
here at all} That fellow Dellahooke is unfit to be a 
British official. If he doesn’t protect us from being 
tricked by the rascally Burmans, what's the use of him ? 
I wish we could get somebody else in his place." 

"We could ask the Commissioner," suggested one 
of them. 

" He'd get him transferred," another was certain. 

"I'll see him out of this somehow," said Poole with 
a venomous look. 

"He despises the lot of us," a little fellow put in. 
"He thinks he's God Almighty." 

"And that young artist he has with him — ^painting 
the damned Prince! They're all as thick as thieves." 

"Be careful. I saw Mangan over there." 

"J don't care if he hears." 

"Come on, Poole. Let's get out of this. Come round 
to my house." 

"Where's that wife of mine 

As soon as Dellahooke had given his order, Eva 
Poole had got up from her chair in agitation and gone 
on to the veranda. Mangan felt obliged to follow her. 
" It's terribly bad luck," he said trying to be consoling, 
"but why didn't your husband make sure of his legal 
right 

"He did," she said with heat, "he applied for the 
right. Surely that was enough ?" 
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''But Mr. Dellahooke said that he did not, that he 
applied for a right over another place.'' 

"You're taking Mr. ^Dellahooke's side." Her mouth 
hardened. 

"No, I'm not. I'm only trying to understand. I see 
what frightful luck it is." 

"But I suppose you'll go on painting for the Prince 
just the same she said with a sneer. 

"Be reasonable, Eva. That's what I came out here 
for, that's my job." 

" Well, I think it's very infra dig. for an Englishman 
to take on a job like that," she drawled, in her anger 
letting out what she had half thought all along. 

Mangan restrained himself. His sole desire was to 
avoid a scene then and if possible afterwards. But he 
had begun to detest her. 

"Your husband will be looking for you," he said 
very coldly. 

Alarmed by his tone she changed herjown. "I kpow 
it's really nothing to do with you," shekaid. "I didn't 
mean to be nasty. Indeed, I want you all the more now. 
It's going to be a dreadful time for me^ Geoffrey is not 
too pleasant any way; when he's upset, life is a misery. 
And there will be no hope of getting home. Darling, 
you will come*on Friday, won't you.^ Come earlier 
than one, if you possibly can." 

He looked at her, unmoved by this appeal. How had 
he been such a fool as to be entrapped by her beauty 
Well, FridayCwould be the last time. He would tell her 
plainly then it was finished. 
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She saw the expression on his face and put out her 
hand to touch him. '"Don't be angry," she begged. "I 
didn't know what I was saying." 

This show of feeling only frightened him, making 
him want to end it there and then. Scene or no scene he 
was about to blurt out that he would not come, when 
the clerk appeared at the door. 

" Mr. Poole is looking for Madam," he said. 

'T must go," she said, and whispering: "Friday, 
then," she turned into the court-room. 

As Mangan wanted to see Dellahooke before going 
back to the house, lie followed her after a short interval. 
In the court-room Poole and his friends were still collo- 
guing. Eva had joined the group and her husband was 
demanding to hear her opinion. As Mangan crossed to- 
wards Dellahooke's chamber, the conversation stopped 
and the men stared at him with suppressed animosity. 
He was aware of something alarming and hurried past 
with averted face. 

"Can I come in ?" He tapped at Dellahooke's door. 

"Yes, do, my dear fellow." Dellahooke was leaning 
back in his chair. His face was tired. "Sit down. Well, 
what did you think of that ? " 

" Poole seems very put out." 

" I don't wonder. I should be put <Jut in his place. 
But I'd want to kick myself, not somebody else. Why 
blame me } It's entirely his own fault." 

"If they appeal ... 

" I should be delighted if he won an appeal. But it's 
impossible. He's got himself into a hopeless position." 
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''Do you think there was any sharp practice on the 
part of the Prince or Mr. Khoo '' 

"None whatever. I understand that Poole was actu- 
ally warned by some subordinate that his map was 
wrong but that he shouted at the fellow to mind his 
own business. People like that dig their own graves. 
We shall never know all the ins and outs, but Khoo was 
certainly in order and what he did was in the normal 
course of business. If I w^ere to start handing tin areas 
to people who claimed they had discovered them first, 
I should have every rascal in the country applying to 
me." 

"His lot gave me a nasty look just now. Can he 
make trouble.'^" 

"I don't think so," said Dellahooke, more assured 
now tliat the strain was past. "Who is going to listen 
to him ? It may be unpleasant for a bit hut it will blow 
over. Something else they want will crbp up and per- 
haps I'll be able to oblige them then. tTo change the 
subject, would you like a trip up the rivfer with me to- 
morrow.^ I want to get the taste of this out of my 
mouth. There is a little inspecting to be done in the 
villages and I could show you Tenasserim, the old 
capital." 

"I'd rather tome with you later on, if you don't 
mind, when I've worked off the portraits. I'm in the 
middle of three." 

"Going well.?" 

"Very well, I think." 

" Much better stay, then. Lazarus will look after you. 
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You said just now Poole gave you a nasty look. But 
that's all nonsense. This case has nothing whatever to 
do with you. I'd advise you to go down to the club, if 
you're bored, and get some tennis. Or borrow my golf 
clubs, if you like. They'll all be delighted to see you. 
Ask Mrs. Poole to play golf. You can be my ambassa- 
dor." 

''Thanks very much. And of course I'd do anything 
to smooth tilings over. But for a matter of fact, Tve 
plenty to occupy me. There are the models, and other 
studies I'm doing. Besides the Prince's family are very 
good to me. Frankly, I prefer them to the club people. 
After all, I came out here to paint Burma and the Bur- 
mese, not to play tennis or golf with the English." 

"You're perfectly right, and I wish to God I were as 
free as you. I've got to keep in with the club, but if I 
had my way. I'd never go near the place again. Don't 
you bother about them. If they knew who you were, 
wouldn't they just come crawling? Do you still want 
me to keep that hushed up ? It's bound to come out, you 
know." 

"Wait till it does come out, if it must come out. 
Have you ever thought what an unflattering thing it is 
for a man who succeeds to a title to find himself sud- 
denly made much of, as if he had no qualities of his 
own?" 

"Well, I haven't made much of you, my lord," said 
Dellahooke, laughing, "and I'm going to prove that by 
driving you away now, because I must get on with my 
work." 
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Mangan went off cheerfully. Once rid of Eva the 
future would be clear. The little walk back to the house 
in the blazing sun with the midday breeze ruffling the 
sea, rustling the bamboos and cooling his skin damp 
with the still air of the crowded court, confirmed his 
spirits, and he sniffed the scents and forgot the momen- 
tary alarm he had felt. 

When he reached the porch he saw Nat Shin Me's 
maid waiting there. She had a note in her hand and gave 
it to him. Tearing it open he read; 

My love, come down and see me now if you are 
back from the court. My father wants to give you a sit- 
ting at about three o'clock. If you come now, we'll have 
a little time to ourselves first. N.S.M. 

Mangan smiled at the maid, signing to her to wait 
while he went upstairs to fetch his things. In a few 
moments they were walking down to the Prince's 
house. It was a little awkward being unable to say any- 
thing to her, but she seemed naturally a;silent girl. Nat 
Shin Me was looking out for them and took him at once 
into the chapel. 

When the door was shut he went up to her and stood 
looking into her face; ‘'Thank you for your letter, my 
dove," he said.«Her eyes had a velvet quality rare in the 
West, 

Presently he began to tell her about the case. 

" My father was right, I suppose ? " she asked. 

‘‘Absolutely. Poole tied himself into knots. I thought 
he and his friends had a dangerous look afterwards." 
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"'It's the old story," she said. "The white man and 
his prestige. How is it there's no trace at all of that in 
you.?" 

"How could there be in an artist.? It's entirely irre- 
levant to everything he stands for." 

"I know," she said, "yet it's wonderful all the 
same." 

"But there are thousands of people in England . . 

"Ah, yes, England. And when one has been there, as 
I have, that makes it all the worse here." 

"But Dellahooke, now, he . . ." 

"Even he," she interrupted. "He will administer the 
law all right and he will be pleasant enough to meet, 
but it doesn't go very deep. He wants a quiet life too 
much. Take a trifling matter — since I've been back 
from London, it has never occurred to him to ask me to 
his house. Why.? Simply because he doesn't want the 
reputation of being pro-Burman." 

"What a fantastic idea!" exclaimed Mangan. "One 
would suppose the government of Burma would natur- 
ally be pro-Burman. What else could it be except in 
favour of its own people .? " 

"Pro-English," said she. "I'm afraid you're talking 
like an artist." 

" I thought I was talking like an Englishman." 

"Give me a kiss, Englishman! " 

"Irishman, really." 

"Well then. Irishman. But you remember what I 
told you my mother said about that." 

He gave her a kiss and looked at the maid. She was 
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sitting with her back to them, apparently absorbed in 
nothing at all. 

''She's a deaf mute,” said Nat Shin Me. 

" That accounts for k,” he exclaimed. " I thought she 
was curiously silent.” 

"My mother selected her for me, though I can't 
think why. It works quite well, however, and she's 
absolutely devoted.” 

There was a bench and they sat on it together. 

"Mr. Dellahooke is going on tour for a few days,” 
he said. 

"I don't care!” 

"Listen and don’t be naughty. He placed his house 
entirely at my disposal. You said just now you have 
never been into it. Will you come if I invite you.?^ I'd 
love to show you my studio.” 

She became solemn. "How could we arrange that 

" Couldn't you just drop in with yourfmaid ^ ” 

"I'll see. But I told you Po Tin wad coming down. 
He'll be here the day after to-morrow.*'* 

" What are you going to say to him ? " 

" Don't ask me yet. I dread meeting him. He seemed 
empty before, but now ... It would be ludicrous. . . . 
What am I to do.?” 

"We could falk it over quietly up at the house. Come 
to-morrow.” 

"What time shall I come .?” 

"Whenever you can. What about one o'clock .? ” 

"Very well, then. About one.” She seemed to 
tremble a little. 
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You're not afraid, my own ? " he asked gently. 

"'No, no. We must talk it over." 

" It's not^ossible that your father suspects " 

" He arranges for you to come." 

"But your mother ? " 

" Ah, there's the mystery. One simply does not know." 

"What would she do if she found out ? " 

" Something unexpected — that's all one can say." 

"She doesn't seem exactly ill-disposed to me now." 

The painting in the mirror had been steadily pro- 
ceeding. When Mangan arrived, he would find the old 
lady in her Buddhist pose and as a rule she remained in 
it until he left, neither raising her eyes nor making an 
observation. During the sitting of the previous day, 
however, she had spoken once or twice to her daughter 
about him, though she had not again referred to the 
possibility of her receiving him. 

"But you mustn't forget she's an actress," Nat Shin 
M6 reminded him, "so good an actress that I don't 
think you have yet been able to make up your mind 
whether the meditation you are painting is real or 
assumed. She's an incomparable actress and in any part, 
serious or comic. You'd hardly believe what she can 
do. She can make her face look like a man's or a ghost's 
or a clown's or a king's, even like an Efiglishwoman's. 
She can parody an animal, she can copy any sound. So 
how can we tell whether she suspects or not ? " 

At that moment the chamberlain entered the room 
and knelt. 

"What is it?" 
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"'The Ma-paya desires to see Your Ladyship." 

Nat Shin Me looked startled. "My mother wants 
me," she said, "what can it be? Wait here. I shall be 
back as soon as I can." j 

Mangan was left with the deaf mute and though at 
first preoccupied with his thoughts became interested 
in her pose as she sat with her back to him, and taking 
a sheet of paper he began to draw. She remained quite 
motionless and as lie worked in the silence of the chapel 
he fell into such a concentration of mind that when Nat 
Shin M4 returned he did not hear her until she touched 
him. 

"You're back already! " 

"I've been away a quarter of an hour." She was 
smiling. 

"What happened?" he asked, reassured by her ex- 
pression. 

"I found my mother in a high good:humour. ‘I've 
sent for you,' she declared, ‘because Ifve decided to 
receive the Englishman.' I was too surprised to think of 
anything to say. ‘Where is he now?' she asked. I'm 
sure she knew quite well you were in thfe house. ‘ He's 
in the chapel waiting to paint Father,' I said. ‘Bring him 
here.' She gave a chuckle. ‘I will receive him in this 
room in the English style.' Do you mind ? It sounds so 
peremptory." 

"Of course I don't mind. She's a gorgeous person, 
your mother." 

"Well then, we'd better go at once. She doesn't like 
being kept waiting." 
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Followed by the maid they left the room and set out 
down the corridor. 

''When the chamberlain came in just now what did 
he call your mother ? " 

"Ma-paya.'' 

"Yes, that was the word. Tve heard him use it 
several times. What does it mean ? " 

"You could translate it if you like, 'God, the 
Mother'." 

"What a tremendous name! " 

"She can carry it, I assure you." 

They continued on their way, climbed the stairs, 
passed through the ante-chamber and the hall where 
the painting was done and arrived at a door to the right 
of the mirror. 

"She's inside there," said Nat Shin M6. "Are you 
ready } " 

Mangan straightened his tie and smoothed his hair. 
"Do I look all right.?" 

" Yes . Do you feel all right ? " 

" I feel all right except for my knees." 

" What's wrong with your knees ? " 

"They're giving." 

"Brace 'em up. Come on. You'd think she was going 
to cane you!" c 

" I wish I could speak Burmese." 

"Nothing but a Court elocution would do you any 
good and that would take five years to learn. We can't 
wait for five years. Besides, she said the reception was 
to be in the English style." 
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" What did she mean by that ? " 

I don't know exactly, but there won't be any Court 
etiquette." 

''Aren't you afraid 

"No, I am not afraid. I tell you she's in a high good 
humour." 

"You wouldn’t give me a kiss, I suppose, before I 
go in, would you } " 

'"I shall give you a kick before you go in, if you 
don't hurry," 

They opened the door and Mangan was astounded to 
see the Princess seated, a tea-pot in her hand, at a table 
spread with bread and butter, jam, cake and muffins. 
" I'd given you up and was pouring myself out a cup of 
tea," she said in English. "Sit down. How d'you do, 
Mr. Mangan f D'you like it strong ? I do. Can't drink 
wash. That's the one good thing you English have 
done in this country, introduced strong^ tea, though I 
undffstand some of your old ladies 4an't drink it. 
Digestion, I suppose. Help yourself, will you. Bread 
and butter ? Take a muffin and feel at home. What was 
I talking about ? Indigestion. Well, that's a distemper 
I've never suffered from. Never lost a tooth either. 
Except once. As to that, you've heard of a Hsin-bo-^gyi, 
have you.? Perlfaps not. Captain-General of the Ele- 
phantry of the Guard is a rough translation. I'm talking 
now of Mandalay in the 'eighties, of course, when my 
uncle was king. It's just as well to mention that fact 
quite early in a conversation. Don't you agree .? Pre- 
vents misunderstandings, I find. Well now about this 
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Captain. It was the New Year Parade. Our New Year 
is not in January, by the way, so you mustn't think of 
snowdrops. March-April's the time, crocus-time as 
you'd say. I was yoifng then with spring flowers in my 
hair. But to get to the point, the elepliants were frisky. 
My uncle. His Majesty that was — the English after- 
wards gave him a life sentence as they were too humane 
to hang him, though I understand they wanted to hang 
that other king they defeated, what's his name, Wil- 
liam, the fellow with the moustache. I suppose the 
casualties made a difference, for in the Burmese war 
there were only three English killed and one of those 
shot himself, he was so drunk after the sack. Talking of 
moustaches, my uncle had a moustache too, though it 
didn't «tick up in the air. Have another muffin and pass 
your cup* No, my uncle's moustache didn't stick up, it 
hung down,^ what you call a drooping moustache, I 
believe, though he was very proud of it. But I was 
diikihg about the elephants being frisky. My uncle had 
given explicit instructions that they were to do the 
scorpion run* tails up, I forget why. There was some 
astrological reason, I presume. The sun was in Scorpio, 
now that I think of it. When he saw that his orders had 
been disobeyed and that instead of doing their run, they 
were doing a tap-dance, he sent for ih^Hsin-bo-gyiy the 
Captain-General. It all comes back to me, as if it was 
yesterday. The Captain was wearing a coat like a dress- 
ing-gown — I was told that in the sack a major man in 
your infantry got it and used it afterwards as a dress- 
ing-gown in England, where he had a great success 
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with the ladies, though I can't swear whether it was the 
dressing-gown that did it or my silk dresses, which also 
went west, literally, i)n that occasioiji- I'm afraid I've 
got a dreadful way o|* running <MF the point, byt before 
I get back to the elephants, won't you have another cup 
of tea ? No ? Too bl|ck ? Some cake, then ? I insist. I 
really do. Well, besides his dressing-gown this Captain 
fellow had a helmet with a spike on it, just like your 
Kaiser's but higher. He was lying flat on the ground 
before the King, spike and all. He had to. It was the 
etiquette. Didn't mean any more than how d'you do. 
'What the hell have you been giving those elephants/' 
screamed the King. By tlie way, the word hell — naye we 
call it, though we don't believe in it, don't believe in 
anything strictly speaking except nothing, ifyoi^follow 
me, and that depends on wliether you've read Buddhist 
metaphysics, which I'm sure you haven't and If don't 
blame you, but that's the gist of them-— |p^a manqer of 
speaking. I hope, by the way, you 'r6| looking *^after 
yourself. Where did I get to?, Yes, thfe Captain, the 
Captain-General I should say — a mere Qalitain wouldn't 
have had a dressing-gown worth steali]^ far less a gay 
enough one to tempt tlie virtue of yoty English girls, 
Mr. Mangan, for I've always heard they're i^rery vir- 
tuous. Right. Now listen. We've ^^t ^aptain- 
General on his face, spike and all, haven't we? ^nd 
we've got the elephants frisking behind him, for they 
went on frisking, although the K8ig had roared at them 
to stop. But they wouldn t, they kept biting and trum- 
peting and curvetting, smacking each other's bottoms 
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with their trunks or blowing into each other's ears — 
and this was a parade, mind you, the New Year parade 
and elephants were as important to us as tanks are to 
you. M repeat my question,' said the King in an even 
louder scream, / what the Holy , Footprint have you 
been giving those elephants ?' ‘The usual rations, God 
Almighty,' said the Qpneral. Perhaps I should explain 
that in the dear old days it 'was tactful to call the King 
God Almi^ty, particularly if you had done something 
you ought not to have done or left undone something 
you ought to have done — if you don't mind my quoting 
ypur sacred literature, Mr. Mangan, and I may say 
that I have no objection to your quoting ours provided 
you do it in Burmese and with the proper pronuncia- 
tion. But that's neither here nor there. ‘The usual 
rations!' continued to scream the King. ‘They're 
drunk/ ‘Drunk, God Almighty,' said the other, as if it 
wa^- the most surprising thing he'd ever heard — though 
with the elfephants prancing and shuffling and giggling 
behind his back, it ..was pretty obvious — ‘Drunk, 
Almighty God, no, sir, just a bucket of beer each 
before starting out, just one sniff up, enough to rinse 
the mouth, nothing more.' ‘What kind of beer did you 
give 'em, you idiot?' ‘Your deformity generally gives 
palm^beer, but this morning he ran out of it and had to 
borrow the White {Elephant's beer.' ‘But there's brandy 
in that, you cockroach,' said the King. ‘The White 
Elephant has his beer laced. Efidn't you know that, you 
perfidious loUse? You're sacked. Where's the Comp- 
troller of the White Kephant ? Come here, you grass- 
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hopper! Who gave you permission to lend the White 
Elephant *s beer ? The Jesuits gave me Napoleon 
brandy for it. Napoleon brandy for the elephants of the 
Guard! You're sacked. Where's the Boarc^ of Excise 
and the Director of Public Houses ? I want to see the 
lot. Come here, you caterpillars! Wliy have you been 
neglecting your work ? Don't y&a know the elephants 
have got to be kept sober? What d'you think foreign 
observers will say This is the opening of the grand 
manoeuvres and every single elephant is tipsy. You're 
sacked. And by the word sacked you know what I 
mean, don't you ? ' At that word the eJ^ecutioners came 
up with sacks: 'The whole pack of them,' ordered the 
King, 'every one! And remove the elephants and sober 
them up.' This was my aunt's cue. I suppose even you, 
Mr. Mangan, have heard of Supayalat. Aunt Supayalat 
or Celia Sophia as your Tommies called her didn't 
approve of Uncle Thibaw taking the law into his pwn 
hands. She didn't approve of him taking ajiy thing into hiS 
hands for that matteror into hia arms— ^e Court ladies 
had to be very careful. ' When there's kijing to be done,' 
Aunt now said under her breath, for sl|B|always kept up 
appearances, ‘ I see to it, not you. The elephants in point 
of fact are not drunk. It's only happim^s at seeing Your 
Majesty's moilfetache that's makings them frolicsome. 
Your Majesty's moustache is enough to make anyone 
jump — for joy. I've jumped — ^for jojH-mys^lf many a 
time at the sight of it and I don't suppose Your Majesty 
is very likely to suggest that I drink the White Ele- 
phant's beer.' 'Not very likely,' admitted the King 
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hastily. ‘Very well then,’ said Aunt, ‘that settles it, I 
think. You admit tll4t it's not very likely, not likely at 
all, impossible in fact, that I drink the White Ele- 
j^hant’S beei^. Why then do^ jump when I see Your 
•Majesty's lovely moustache? For joy. I’ve told you 
already and I don’t know why I should have to repeat 
it; every one jur^s fpr joy when they see it.’ And she 
turned to the court and shouted: ‘Jump, you nitwits!’ 
and we all started jumping as best we could, which 
wasn’t easy, I can tell you, because we were lying full 
length on the floor. ‘There, you see it with your own 
eyes,’ she said tq thVKing. ‘Every one is jumping — ^for 
joy — at the sight of your moustache, look, every one, 
the Prime Minister, the Privy Council, the Lord Chief 
Justice, the Princes of the Blood, the little Princesses 
( I was jumping literally like a nitwit), the Court ladies 
(they were jumping carefully, they had to be careful) 
and now look round, jhere are your elephants jumping; 
^ou see it’s all the same, the whole world is jumping — 
for joy — at God Al^iighty’s moustache.’ ‘ I admit’, said 
the King, ‘that that puts a different complexion on the 
matter.’ ‘D’you hear?’ cried Aunt SopJjy addressing 
immediately the Hsin-bo-gyi, the Comptroller of the 
White Elephant, the Board of Excise and the Director 
of Public Houses ‘The Golden foof'has given you 
permission to Wepyour compl^xiclns. Now get up and 
get off. Y ou fcan bring jl’our presents to-morrow morn- 
ing.’ The gentlemen addressed did not wait upon the 
order of their gomg, if I may drag in Shakespeare. The 
went first on all fours,*and then bent double and th^ at 
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the double. As for the elephants, they took a pull on 
themselves and marched round th^^arade ground with 
their tails up in a way that caused dven my childish 
heart to bump with prid^t Then I made a discovery, 
the excitement Td swallowed one of my teeth. You've 
been very patient, Mr. Mangan, waiting for me to get 
to the point, but there it is. I sv^allowedj a milk tooth. 
That's the only tooth I've ever lost.^All my other milk 
teeth were collected, gilt and preserved in the archives. 
Well, times have changed, but plus fa change plus c*est 
la meme chose, as the French nuns used to say in the 
Mandalay convent. You've been listening to a bit of 
ancient history, but it might happen again to-day if in a 
slightly modified form. Dear old Aunt Sophy. She was 
a wonderful woman. They used to tell me I took after 
her." 

At this moment there was a click and a silk curtain 
descended from the ceiling and fell t>etween Sanda 
Mala and her two auditors. Manga^ looked at it 
blankly but Nat Shin Me whispered: ^ffhat means we 
withdraw now." 

They tiptoed out of the room. 

When two or three doors were closed between them 
and the old Princess, they came to a stop and looked at 
each other in siience. During he^ ^extraordinary haran- 
gue Mangan had feft first astonishme&t at her Jlnglish 
and then stupefaction at the flow of it, ^Stupefaction 
gave way to amusement, and amusement to admiration^ 
for her histrionic powers were prodigious. She had 
begiim by taking on the appe^ance of an English- 
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woman of family and gradually as she related her ridi- 
culous anecdote, oite saw be|fre one's eyes the craw- 
ling Captain, the disreputable elephants, the half-wit 
King and the Queen who ruled him. Farcical as her theme 
was, the old Court was reereated in parody and when at 
tlie end she drew the comparison between herself and 
Supayalat one realized that the rigmarole was a calcu- 
lated piece of comedy with a meaning hard to define 
but apparently pointed by the falling curtain, a stroke 
copied from the old procedure where it always denoted 
the termination of an audience. 

"Your mother may be eccentric but she is a woman 
of genius," he said at last. "IVe never been so enter- 
tained in my life. But what did it all mean ? " 

"It may have been just terrific spirits," said Nat 
Shin M6. 

" But what put her in such a roaring humour " 

"If Great-Aunt Sophy were here, she might tell us, 
but I don't think anyone else could." 

They laughed and started walking again. 

"How was it you didn't know she spoke English 

"I'm afraid there's a lot I don't know about my 
mother." 

"Yet it wasn't exactly an English reception." 

"It was ft parody of»an English reception." 

" But on the whole it was friendly, don't you think ? " 

"For her, quite extraordinarily so." 

" Was she laughing at me ? " 

"She was laughing at everything." 

" But what was she up to^ " 
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It amused her to dazzle you." 

"She sucxieeded all rig^, but hoW do we stand after 
it?" 

" I haven't the faintest idea." 

They were still under amaeement when they reached 
the chapel. The Prince was quietly waiting for them 
there. 
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THE SLAVE GHOSTS 


T hat night Mangan had a strange experience. After 
dinner he and Dellahooke had sat talking. The 
c^se, but particularly the Princess Sanda Malays recep- 
tion, had provided ample topics. 

tok} you the old lady was a great character,"’ said 
Dellahooke, ‘‘but that beats anything IVe ever heard 
of h^r. We correspond officially on occasion and if I 
m^et her out of doors we exchange compliments, as 
you know, but I’ve never seen her to speak to in her 
own house. You're a lucky fellow. No one else in the 
world has ever had tea with her." 

“ But why did she favour me f " 

‘‘You call your experience a favour! ^ 

“On the whole I do. You've no idea how droll and 
delightful she was. But why did she bother V 
, “Because she knows you're the Eaift of Cashel. I 
can't think^of any other reason." 

“But how could she kno^^ ?" 
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Y There are no secrets in the East for persons like 
hei She makes it her business to know. She has in- 
formers everywhere. An old lady like that lives for 
intriffue.'* 

''IF she only wanted to be civil to a member of the 
peerage^ why did the interview take the form cff a 
monologue about elephants, followed by' a curtain ? 

"Because, being an eccentric, it amused her to sur- 
prise you With her knowledge of English. She wanted 
you to think her a wonderful person.'' 

"That's what Nat Shin Me said. You believe, then, 
there was nothing behind it ?" 

" My dear fellow, if you'd been in the East as long as 
I have, you'd know that it is impossible to say what is 
behind the simplest statement here. No one ever comes 
and tells me the plain truth. They would think it rude 
to do so. There's always something bffhind and behind 
that again." f 

He looked at his watch. "Eleven p'clock. I don't , 
know what you're going to do, but Tm going to b^d. 
It will be an early start to-morrow. I wish you were 
coniing with me. But that's only selfidiness." 

" It's a compliment." 

"Then I shall pay you another. Wlien I wrote that 
letter asking you to stay here, \ wasn't sure how it 
would work, but now I don't know what I'd do without 
you." He got up, rather embarrassed at his show of 
feeling. * * 

"I hope I shall never do anything to^make you 
change your mind." i 
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"Of course you won't. Well, good night." 

" I'm coming up to bed too^" 

'piey parted on the upper veranda. 

It was a close, still night, the air heavily scented 
with flowers. The moon, nearly full, was strong 6iough 
to read by and in its light the garden bamboOs were 
pale lavender, the drive as softly smooth as milk. Under 
the trees the shadows were as black as if they had been 
painted in, and the ivorylike avenue gate, the Gate 
of Dreams. ^ 

When Mangan lay down to sleep, he was aware that 
the house was creaking or, rather, creaking more than 
usual, for an old wooden house often creaks at night as 
the timber shrinks in the cooler air. Everything seemed 
to be creaking, the walls, the ceiling, the floor, even the 
furniture itself. But if he heard it, he was too drowsy to 
pay attention. Let the old house creak under the moon. 
He was delving into himself, he would soon be away 
from it in that state called sleep, that mysterious state 
which was neither life nor death, a state into which he 
had entered so many hundred times, from which so 
many hundred times he had emerged safely, yet of 
which he could give no more account than when he was 
a child. The face of N^it Shin M6 was forming under his 
closed lids, her eyes tilted, tender, smiling, her black 
hair coiled and falling like a tassel, when he heard a 
sudden loud rap on the bathroom door. Still only half 
awake, too lazy to bother, he heard another rap, this 
time on thg wardrobe. He was'dully aware of an expec- 
tancy, as iftsomething was coming, as if the flowers out- 
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side in the garden, which by their frankincense had 
invoked the moonrise, w^e now invoking another pre- 
sence. But he was too sleepy to watch, soon the h^use 
would be rapt away, he would float clear like the moon. 
If he was fortunate he would meet the Mistress of 
Paradise, together they would set out over the sea. If 
they could go on for ever, passing silent isles, pausing 
on beaches bleached flaxen by the moon or entering the 
shadowed woods, themselves gliding like shadows; if 
their dreard barque carried them on to caves, where the 
whales came to doze at the foot of stalagmites, pale 
blue, lavender, or green of chrysoprase, or spirited 
them to the outer bay, to those last lost isles with 
water so clear that you looked down and down into the 
coral, red woods, pale woods branching away; if there 
they stepped down out of the barque and swam in the 
moonlit crystal sea, her form silver and her thighs and 
arms, as she lay on the polished skin qf the sea, while 
far below, red or pale, gleamed the wojods of feathery 
coral, then he would take her in the sesi they would be 
lovers in that dream, never to wake, fdr ever to roll in 
the warmth, the silver and the moon, f 

He was in the article of sleep, .i^hen a thumping 
sound caused him to draw back from that threshold, a 
thumping as o^two padded beasts wrestling under the 
roof. It was a very curious sound and it altered its posi- 
tion, now seeming to be in the ceiling, now under the 
ceiling, and now as if the beasts were thudding in the 
corner. The creaking and rapping increased, as if a 
crowd of persons demanded entry, as if they were 
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exerting pressure on the house, pushing against it, 
perching on the roof, straining it, levering it. Mangan 
half opened his eyes, but he was still breathing the 
fume of sleep, so that he was not frightened nor fully 
conscious that what he heard came from without. 

; Then suddenly he was jolted into complete con- 
sciousness. His bed was shaking. He sat up and stared 
through his mosquito net, hung’like a mist between 
him and the room, which was lit by the full moon as by 
the reflection of a street lamp. There was dead silence ; 
the creaking and shaking had ceased; but the tension 
remained, as if struggling to bring something forth. 

Then he heard a step and saw passing between him 
and a window the form of a man in a great hat, a long 
cloak and rumpled top boots. The sight was like a 
psychic stab. He cried out: ''Help, help me, help! '' and 
shaded his face. The figure approached the bed, lei- 
surely, vaguely, sadly, and stood looking down on him 
as if it had something to say yet despaired of saying it, 
as if il'had tried before but without success and had now 
come al| hope lost to gaze a moment and so to be gone. 
The face was English, but lined and worn, tired beyond 
a living face and sad beyond all human sadness, but its 
presence was unendurably terrifying, and Mangan 
cried out again; "Help, Dellahooke, quick! " 

At this second cry the figure moved and Mangan 
could not see it, but shuffling steps seemed to pass into 
the veranda. Released from its mournful gaze, he fell 
back in his bed and then heard Dellahooke's voice: 

" Were you calling me ? '' 
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‘‘Can you come? There's something terrible here! 
I've seen something terrible!'* 

In a moment Dellahboke was running down the 
veranda. Mangan got out of bed to meet him. 

Did you see nothing on the way ? " * 4 

"Nothing," said Dellahooke, "Are you all right?" 

"There was a man in my room with a great hat. He 
stood and looked af me. I was woken by the bed 
shaking." 

Mangan himself was shaking as he spoke. 

"I told you the house was haunted. Did you see 
others?" ^ 

" I felt there were others." He shuddered. 

"There are others, but they do not enter. They seem 
to muster and surround the house, and tiiien the man in 
the hat comes in alone and stares." '' 

"May I have a brandy ? I didn't like it" 

" I don't wonder. Let's go downstairfi|" 

They went to the dining-room and DeHahooke got 
out the brandy. Mangan poured hiiai|elf out ^ stiff' 
glass. 

" ‘ Who are they ? " he asked. 

"The old pirate gang, White's mutdered friends, I 
told you of. There's Leslie, his Captain, and Burnaby, 
the drunken Gc^ernor, and fifty more, so it is said." 

Mangan drained off his brandy. "Have they gone, . 
do you think ? " 

" Shall we go out and see ? " 

"I daren't go out." 

Yet, when Dellahooke opened the door and itood in 
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the porch, looking, Mangan followed him. The moon 
was near tHe meridian. Dressed as they were in their 
night clothes they crossed to Ae edge of the bluff and 
looked down on the port. A light air now puffed up the 
ridge and on it was carried suddenly a wailing cry as if a 
rout of men were weeping below, almost a palpable cry 
which seemed to cling to them, to demand their help. 

“ What was that ? ” asked Mangan, horrified. 

“They say it’s the cry of White's men as they with- 
draw. I’ve heard it once before from my bedroom.’’ 

“ Can we go in .>* The house is less terrifying.’’ 

They entered the dining-room. As it was stuffy there 
with all the windows shut for the night, they went up- 
stairs to the veranda and sat down. Dellahooke had 
brought the brandy. Bed seemed out of the question for 
the moment. 

“ Why have White's men never been able to leave ? ’’ 
asked Mangan. “ It seems an extraordinary question, 
but you know what I ^ean. When they were mas- 
sacred, why did they not ^o, go wherever spirits do 
go ? They cried miserably just now and the face of the 
man who stood by my bed was the most miserable I 
have ever seen.’’ ^ 

“You would be miserable,’’ said Dellahooke, “ if you 
found yourself after death bound to a hiH.’’ 

“Bound to a hill?’’ 

“Yes, these ghosts can’t get away, that's what the 
Burmese have told me: they are bound here by occult 
rites.’’ 

“TeU me what the Burmese say.’’ 
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"First of all, here are the historical facts. The 
Siamese mandarins — ^for Mergui then Belonged to 
Siam — began to suspect that White, who was Gover- 
nor of the Port under the King of Siam, intended to 
betray Mergui to the English. He and his followers, 
who had become little better than pirates, would pur- 
chase their immunity by that act of perfidy. On the 
night of the 14th of July 1687, the mandarins decided to 
massacre all of them. The massacre took place, though 
White himself escaped. So much for history. But the 
Burmese tell a further story. I don't suppose you have 
heard of the Eastern practice of forcing ghosts to guard 
a place. It was a practice universally followed in this 
part of the world. For instance, even when Mandalay 
was built in the middle of the nineteenth century, cer- 
tain persons were buried under the ^ates, a magical 
ritual being employed to chain their ghosts to the gates 
as perpetual guardians, guardians who would give 
warning of any danger. It w^s further held that the 
ghosts of foreigners made ^ecially gooid guardians. So 
when the Siamese killed the English sA Mergui, they 
had a double purpose, firstly to preveiltthem betraying 
the town and secondly to force them by occult means to 
guard it. Their bodies therefore were buried round this 
hill and the rites prescribed to bind their ghosts to per- 
petual slavery in the service of the King of Siam were 
duly performed. In spite of the slave-ghosts, the Bur- 
mese took Mergui seventy years after the massacre, 
but the magical formulas held and the ghosts remained 
bound and were to see their own compatriots arrive in 
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1825 and take Mergui from the Burmese. The English 
have thus inherited the guardians which the Siamese 
originally installed. Now do y6u see what Tm coming 
to.?'' 

'‘Not quite." 

>“That a visit even now by these slave-ghosts is sup- 
posed to amount to a warning. This ridge has always 
been the seat of authority in Mergui. They warn what- 
ever authority is there." 

" But you don't believe fhat, do you ? Y ou don't think 
you are in some danger ? " 

‘T've only been telling you what the Burmese have 
told me, yet when one has actually had the man with 
the hat in your house and heard the gang howling their 
dismal chanty, I declare one doesn't know what to 
believe." 

Tfcey continued to explore the mystery, trying to get 
sense into it, as we try to formulate and make rational 
all the mysteries, and with no itfore success than usually 
attends such efforts of the . intellect. Presently they 
noticed that music was playijpg, Ilie sound coming 
from the back of the house. 

** It sounds like a hymn tune," exclaimed Mangan. 

‘Tt is a hymn tune," sai(| Dellahooke, "and I know 
where it comes from. Lazarus is playing an old gramo- 
phone I gave him." 

"He plays hymns?" 

"Lazarus is some sort of a Christian, you know. I 
remember now that he bought a hymn record from a 
Chinaman*" 
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It was Newman's hymn, ''Lead, kindly light." 

"Surely it is very late to play hymns ? '' 

" I think he must have been disturbed as we were and 
is keeping up his heart." 

Out of curiosity they went across to a back veranda 
and looked down. Lazarus lived in a cottage a few 
yards from the kitchen and there he was, sitting in 
front of it in the moonlight surrounded by his family. 
He was not dressed in his usual white trousers and neat 
coat, but only in a pair of tattered shorts. When they 
arrived, he was commanding his wife to rewind the 
gramophone, urging her to speed with a frenzy df 
abuse. He appeared to be very drunk indeed. 
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THE MEETING IN THE HOUSE 


O n the following day Dellahooke left at seven. 

Mangan went down with him to the wharf, and the 
sight of the launch, a much larger and better appointed 
vessel than the port motor-boat, made him regret that 
he was not going. She was called the Curtana, not after 
the pointless sword borne before the Kings of England 
at their coronation as an emblem of mercy, but after the 
frigate sent by James II to apprehend White and which 
had precipitated the massacre. 

“One doesn't seem able to get away from White,” 
said Mangan, when he was told this. Yet in the clear 
light of early morning the visitation of the night had 
become unreal. It was hard to believe <hat the smiling 
hill had indeed swarmed with shadowy figures. 

They went on board. There were two cabins, a bath- 
room and an upper deck. To go floating on her among 
the islands, which he had seen in such rich colours as he 
drowsed in the half-sleep from which the slave-ghosts 
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had brought him trembling back — would the time come 
when Nat Shin M6 and he might hope to go on such a 
dreaming cruise ? 

But Dellahooke was saying good-bye: "I shall be 
back on Saturday/' he said. ''Amuse yourself well and 
good luck with the painting." He signed to the ser^^ng, 
who cast off at once. The Curtana moved out into the 
flood tide, swung round and foamed up the harbour 
towards the river mouth beyond the tail of Patit, where 
she was soon obscured from sight among the masts of 
Burmese craft and at last disappeared altogether behind 
a bend of the mangrove. 

Mangan did not go to the Prince's house that morn- 
ing as none of them were free to give him a sitting. He 
worked at home and at one o'clock placed on the easel 
Nat Shin M^'s portrait, which needed but a few touches 
to finish it. What a lovely face she had* Steadfastness, 
gaiety and tenderness — ^had he got balance of the 
three ? And her hands had they the rieliness of a tropic 
fruit, did they chime with the smile llurking on her 
mouth ? He had not let her see it yet. ffe would show it 
to her now. It would be a great moment if she were 
pleased. 

He was listening for her step and when he heard it 
ran down to meet her as she came in with her maid. In 
spite of having walked up in the sim she looked fresh 
and neat. As she came forward with a loud rustle of 
her thick silk skirt, he looked at her narrowly for 
an instant, comparing her with the figure on his 
canvas. 
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^ Tve got you, I thir^^" he cried joyfully. '' Come up 
and look at yourself on the easel/" 

They climbed the stairs. *TVe always wanted to see 
* where you work," she said eagerly. "Why, it's like a real 
studio! Oh, there lam!"" 

They stood together looking at the picture. 

" What do you think ? " he asked. 

"For a first picture of a Burmese woman it isn't 
bad," she said, delightedly teasing him. 

^"But it's not my first painting of a Burmese woman," 
he retorted. "When I was in London I painted one." 
And }ie told her of what until then he had not felt 
inclined to speak, of the picture ^f the girl whose face 
was turned away. 

"I wondered at first whether I had not dreamed of 
you," he went on. "But when I saw you, there seemed 
no resemblance. Yet it was a strange thing, wasn't it, 

' that I should have dreamed at all of a girl in Burma and 
then that years afterwards I should find you 

" It was very strange," she said. "Have you the pic- 
ture with you " 

"Yes," he said. "I brought it." And he searched 
among his canvases and put it on the easel. 

"But, my dear," she protested, "that might be any- 
body in any country. The clothes, the)^re only touched 
in, one can't aee what they are. She might be wearing a 
robe. And what's wrong with her hair ? " 

"You're looking at the shadow. A shadow seemed 
to fall over her head. I could never see the way her hair 
was done." 
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""You certainly were dreai^g of somebody else/** 
she cried, giving him a pinch. "" Perhaps you'll meet her 
one. day, shadow and all, and I^hope she'll turn out as 
interesting as she ought to." ", 

There was a muffled sound behind them'and looking 
round Mangan saw the deaf-mute maid staring at the 
canvas as if a phantom were there. 

"" What's happened to your maid " he exclaiiped. 

When Nat Shin M6 turned, the girl composed her 
face and creeping back to the head of the stairs, sat 
down with her back to them. 

""She's a curious girl," said Nat Shin M6. “Some- 
times she seems to sef things which others do not." 

“She ought to have been here last night," said he 
then and told her of the mHister of the slave-ghosts. 

She was rather frightened: ""They are an old legend 
in this place." S 

“Mr. Dellahooke said they came tof give warning." ' 

""I have not heard that," she answei^ed, ""but it's an 
alarming thought. I hope nothing is going to happen to 
you." : 

""But it would be Dellahooke they'd come to warn." 

""Don't let's talk any more about" them," she said. 
“Besides, we've too much else to taBt about." 

They sat do\m. ""Have you been diinking what to do 
with Po Tin ? " he asked. > 

""I've been thinking of nothing else." 

“ He's definitely coming to-morrow." 

""Yes." 

"" Has anything more been said about the wedding .^ " 
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"'Not a word. But I imagine my father will bring it 
up when Po Tin is here/' 

"And not a word from your mother about what the 
hermit said?" 

"Not a word." 

They sat in silence for a moment. Then, putting his 
hand on hers, he said diffidently: "I have so little to 
offer you except my love." 

"My dear," she answered, sweetly grave, "love is 
not a calculating state of mind. Since I love you, what 
you offer me is everything." 

" B^it it means we would be very poor." 

" I should be a drag on you, I know." 

"I don’t mean that, you know I don’t. But if you 
marry as your parents want, you will be a rich woman. 
I am asking you to renounce a fortune." 

"That I have already r^ounced iijmy own mind. If 
it was only money, it would be easy for me. I should go 
off with you without another thought. But there’s my 
father. Can I inflict such a blow on him ? " 

" Can I, too, inflict such a blow on him ? " he echoed 
sadly. "He k^as been very good to me.*^ 

"You understand," she said. "You know how it is. 
It would be a cruel blow. The structure they have been 
elaborating all these years would coSapse. It would 
take away all meaning from their lives." 

"But they can’t force you to marry Po Tin." 

"No, no. They can’t force me. They won’t force me. 
You remember, when I told my father 1 didn't care for 
Po Tin, he only asked me to go on with it if I possibly 
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could. I have made up my mind to tell him that Po Tin 
is not possible/* 

'"You have definitely settled on that.^'* 

"Yes. But that is only the beginning. He will try and 
discover another man. He said he knew of no one else 
at the moment, but he'll make inquiries and is sure to 
find somebody. Then it will begin all over again." 

"I suppose it’s inconceivable that he would ever 
accept me f ’* 

"Tm afraid it is. It would just be a frightful blow." 
She sighed miserably. 

"Why is he so prejudiced against an Englishman ?*' 
he inquired earnestly. " Is religion or race at the bottom 
of it?" 

"I dare say there’s something of both," she agreed, 
"though Buddhism is wholly tolerant. But the real 
objection is a famUy one, this notion thpy have of a sort 
of symbolic triumph of the Burmese Royal Family." 

"But Po Tin or anyone else for that matter might 
not rise to any particular eminence." f 

"The idea is that with my money-^^y father would 
give me about ten thousand a year . . /' 

"As much as that! I had no conception . . ." 

"That's what he once told me. The idea is that with 
such an income^my husband is bound to rise to the top. 
And it's not such a stupid idea. Po Tin and I would 
probably become very prominent. There is no com- 
petition. No other Burmese woman has ten thousand a 
year and my education. I could go into politics, found 
institutions, encourage the arts, entertain lavishly. In 
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such circumstances Po Tin would only have to be 
moderately intelligent to get on. For a matter of fact, 
he is quite clever in a flat way. So you see what they 
want is not impracticable. It’s well thought out and if I 
hadn’t met you, it would probably have come off, if not 
with Po Tin, then with somebody else. But now I’m 
not going to do it, though how I can get out of it, I 
don’t know.” 

For a moment it occuipred to Mangan to tell her that 
he was the Earl of Cashel. He might have done so, 
indeed, if it had not been that she had said her father 
would allow her ten thousand a year. But as a penniless 
lord how could he argue that a mere title might balance 
such a huge sum } That was what it would amount to — 
I haven’t a shilling to my name but it happens I’m Lord 
Cashel, and surely thal will be enough foj[ your father i 
He could not bring himself to say such a thing. 
Besides, their whole idea was eminence for her in 
Burma. Instead he replied: 

I think the best course for the moment is to wait. 
Tell your father first that you can’t marry Po Tin. We 
can see how he takes that before we settle on the next 
step. I shall be here for another two months at least. 
I’ve got on very well with Mr. Dellahooke. I needn’t 
go when the portraits are finished. H0»has invited me 
to stay as long as I like. I think that is our right course. 
Things may turn out better than we expect. I can’t 
believe that when I do go home I shall have to say 
good-bye to you for ever. ” 

Tears came into her eyes when he said that. 
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"Good-bye to me for ever — how can you say such 
words!" she cried. "Don't you know that I couldn't 
live here without you ? What sort of an existence would 
it be when you were gone ? I miss F^ngland as it is and 
to think of you there, wanting me to come, would be 
too much, I could not bear it/' 

She was crying now. 

"There, there, my sweet, don't cry," he urged, kiss- 
ing her. "I'm not going y^t, not for a long while. 
Don't let's think too far ahead. We may yet discover 
some way to manage it. It's silly to be sad now. Give 
me a kiss. Have you time to stay and sit for me ? I still 
have a few touches to give. Sit for half an hour. It will 
make us calmer." « 

" I don't think I could sit now," she said, wiping her 
eyes. "I'm^too upset to pose properly. Besides, I have 
been here a long while. I? will be prudent to go 
back. We mustn't risk our future medtings. Indeed, you 
shall have a kiss. Oh, darling, I love j|ou." 

He accompanied her down to th^ porch. "Do you 
realize", he asked, "that we haven't Said a word about 
your mother in all tliis " 

"I don't know how it is, but it's only my father I 
shrink from hurting. Perhaps bemuse my mother is 
so able to takiecare ofhdrself." 

She put up her parasol and stepped out into the sun, 
the little deaf-mute a pace behind her. 
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Chapter XIII 
THE SCENE 


M angan worked hard all the Friday morning, ban- 
ishing the disagreeable thought of having to go 
and see Eva, When the clock struck one, he was taken 
by surprise and hurriedly put down his palette. What a 
cursed nuisance! The girl will be waiting for me. How- 
ever, it’s got to be done. I must see her and settle it 
once and for all. And now I shall be late, which won't 
help things. 

He hastened downstairs. In the porch was Su. Della- 
hooke had given him orders to make himself useful and 
he had called to see if he were wanted. Mangan was not 
too pleased to find him there, as he wished to leave the 
house unobserved, and in reply to his how shook his 
head and intimated that he did not require his atten- 
dance. 

Su watched him go, his lined and cunning face com- 
pose4,into an expression of pleased concurrence. Man- 
gan had tipped him from time to time. This generosity 
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had not touched his heart but it had fallen well with his 
conception of greatness. To greatness in any form, good 
or evil, he would ever raise his hands in fervour, for he 
worshipped the cloak of power, the dinking parade of 
wealth, the flourish when a grandee arrives under ban- 
,3niers and when the dazzled commonalty flings itself on 
the ground. That was the drama which gave a poor 
man's life its colour and the more extravagant it was 
the more he rejoiced. Tortures, fire, sack, loot, rape, 
the amazement of rout, treason, death's agony — those 
ecstasies nowadays were hard to come by for an ancient 
serving-man in a quiet place, but in their stead he had 
set a simulacrum and went bowing on a stage where a 
false king was hiccoughing and a queen's lover as he 
left the postern, fingering his flute over the dewy grass, 
was set on by bravoes ai^id bound and crucified. So now, 
as he watched Mangan go, his thin nose sniffed a 
tainted wind. He had seen just efitough, heard just 
enough to recognize the odour whi^h floated upon it 
and for all the servility of his mannet he exulted. If he 
did not smell blood, at least he smelt anger, revenge, 
danger and he had smelt love. And with an abject 
glance which had grandeur in it, so lustfully did it 
crave for evil, he watched Mangan's back and moist- 
ened his lips. • 

Mangan, who was, of course, totally oblivious of 
Su's fanatical interest, went on his way revolving what 
he should say to Eva. He had not given much thought 
to his line of approach. The inspiration of the moment 
would probably suggest it. It was^|>d^^ible she might 
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be quite reasonably. But certainly, he would not tell her 
a thing about Nat Shin M4. To say that he was leaving 
her on account of a Burmese girl would be, he felt, an 
additional provocation. It would also be very unsafe, 
for his understanding with Nat Shin M4 was a secret 
which, if revealed at this stage; might have disastrous 
consequences. And he could hardly expect Eva to keep 
the secret. Moreover, to say he was leaving her for that 
reason was not the whol^ truth. He had never been in 
love with her. It was not so much a case of falling out of 
love with one girl and into love with another, as of 
ialling in love and regulating an affair. 

His best line, he now thought, was to use the tin case 
as an excuse and explain that he could not go on visit- 
ing a woman whose husband was on such bad terms 
with his host. He was uncomfortably aware that Eva's 
feeding for him had always been stronger than his feel- 
ing for her and he was not such a fool as to think that 
any woman, whether deeply in love or not, takes it 
easily when a man leaves her. Bu^t with tact, he thought, 
I'll carry it through. 

Feeling tolerably assured he ' entered the porch 
and called her name. She answered, and came to the 
head of the stairs. He went, up and she immediately 
threw her arms round him. This was Awkward and 
he stood there at a loss, laying lamely: ‘*Shallwesit 
down?'" 

“Aren't you going to kiss me ?" she complained. 

He felt obliged to kiss her cheek. But she was not 
satisfied with that and took his face between her hands 
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and kissed him on the mouth. He shrank a little; the 
meeting had not begun the way he had planned. 

"What's wrong with you?" she exclaimed. “Are 
you shy of me because we haven’t met for so long ? ” 
She was looking no less pretty than she had always 
looked. Her mass of brfght curls quivered as she spoke. 
Her eyes were as blue as lapislazuli. 

“No, it’s not shyness," he said. “Let’s sit down. I 
have something I want to say to you.” 

She gave him a searching glance md led the way to' 
the sofa, but he pulled up a chair for himself opposite to 
her. 1 

“Won’t you sit beside me?” she said, holding- oyt 
her hand. 

“ I think I’ll stay where I am, if you don’t mind." He 
tried to speak as pleasantly as he could. 

“All right, then,” she retorted m a harder tone. 

“ But what’s all this about ? " ! 

“Eva," he began, “ I’ve been goin^ over things since 
the day of the case. Do you think it’s ijuite right for me 
to come like this . . . ?** f 

“What on earth lias the case to do with you and 
me ? ” she interrupted. 

“Well, you see. I’m Mr. Dellahooke’s guest. He’s 
been awfully §ood, putting me up all this time, and I . 
don’t want to embarrass hii5^ in any way. You and he 
are hardly on speaking terms now, I suppose. For me 
to come here doesn’t seem quite fair to him.” 

“ What do you mean ? Have you told Mr. Dellahooke 
you come and see me?” She spoke sharply. 
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No, of course not/" 

'‘Then I don't understand. If he doesn’t know you 
come, if nobody knows, how can you embarrass him 

Mangan was non-plussed. He had made a false start. 
Before he could think of another approach, she crossed 
over and sat on the arm of his chair. 

" I know you must stand in well with your host," she 
said soothingly. “But ^o long as he doesn't know, 
there's no harm done at all. We've got to be careful, 
and I'll show you a back way to get here in future. But 
there's absolutely nothing to worry about. Don't let's 
talk about this any more. What have you been doing 
all this long while I've missed you frightfully." She 
tried to slip off the arm of the chair on to his lap. 

He got to his feet. “Eva," he said, “the fact is that I 
don't think I can stay. I came round really to tell you 
so. I'm tremendously busy: I must get back to my 
painting. Every minute is important, as I'm here for so 
short a time." 

She was standing now a few feet away from him and 
when she heard these words, haltingly said for Mangan 
detested a scene and was unnerved by a situation which 
was getting out of hand, when she saw his face which 
was averted and his hunted attitude, she knew the truth 
— that he wanted to have done with h^. Appalled at 
what that meant, long dull days with nothing to look 
forward to, she swallowed her anger and began to 
plead. 

“Don't leave me," she begged, coming up to him 
and putting her hands on his snouiders. “I know what 
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it is. You were annoyed by what I said in the court the 
other day. You think I don't understand about your 
painting. But I do, I know it's your profession, your 
living. I'm really very proud you're an artist. You're 
worth ten of any of the people here. Do you remember 
the first night you met me in the club i I was desperate. 
I'd been talking to that wretched youth who was there 
and when I couldn't stand his stupid face any longer, I 
got up to look for a novel, though most of them were 
ten years old. Then you came in. It was like a gust of 
fresh air from England. Perhaps you think I threw my- 
self at your head. But I couldn't let you go. If I had, one 
of the other womeiT would have taken you in tow. I 
know I'm not clever. All I've got is my body and I gave 
you that. When you accepted it, I was so happy. I was 
sure you were not the kind of man to take what a 
woman offered and then throw her over. When you 
took it, it was as good as a promise tl> stay my friend, 
and because I was sure of that, Mergufi seemed a differ- 
ent place. I felt I could bear it then, tli|it I could hold on 
until Geoffrey had the money to se^ ma home. And 
now that beastly case has come between us. I suppose 
Mr. Dellahooke has been saying things to you about 
me. I told Geoff that being rude would do him no good. 
If I was bore<>and miserable when I met you, every- 
thing is far worse now. I may be stranded here for 
years if the appeal goes wrong. Don't say on top of that 
you would be so cruel as to leave me," 

She reached up and kissed him. There were tears in 
her eyes. % 
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Mang^ felt extremely uncomfortable. Was he Tie- 
having like a cad ? He had certainly accepted w^iat she 
offered, bi^t did that mean that he was bpunci fo her 
indefinitely ? He was more necessary to her thatr he had 
suspected. But couldn\ oni be civilized an^ say good^ 
bye without acrimony I ' . 

'"My dear,'' he said, ""I^m awfully sorry aboui the 
case. It's the most«hocking luck. Mr. Dellahooke him- 
self thinks so too. He didn't say a Word against you or 
your husband. And Tm not offended at what you said 
the other day. You wpre upset and it was quite under- 
standable. YoiiVe been very sweet to me. Can't we 
part friends ? I don't want to be cruel. But, after all, 
we've only met a few times. If I hadn't been here, the 
case would have happened just the same and you would 
have had to get along as best you could." 

"Why do you want to leave me ? You haven't even 
told me thaF. You began by saying you mustn't embar- 
rass Mr. Dellahooke, but that was nonsense. Then you 
said you had to get on with your work. But coming here 
every now and then wouldn't hurt that. What's the 
reason f Are you one of those merf who seduce women 
and therfchuck them ? " 

The anger she was holding back began to overcome 
her* She had apf)ealed at first because shai^thought there 
was a chance that way. When she saw that he was not 
yielding to her appeal, she became less prudent. 

'"I've done nothing," she cried. "You admit that. 
Then Why have you changed You're hiding some- 
thing from me." V ' , 
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"I'm not hiding anything," he tried t^ argue. 
"We're educated people. Let's face it calmly. You 
wanted pie to come here. You were borec| and un- 
happy. You thought I'd help you to pass the time. Well, 
I pame. I eryoyed myself, aftd srf did you. But it was 
never skid that Td come here alwa}^^* ' 

"D'you think Pd have ^iven myself to you if I 
thought you'd leave me in the lurch immediately after- 
wards.^" ' 

Her face was suffused. She spoke with disdain. 

"Don't let's quarrel," he urged ‘'Can't we call it off 
without that.^ I've done you no harm. It's only that I 
don't feel inclined to g6 on with it. While it lasted, you 
couldn't have been , nicer to me. I'vt nothing against 
you, you know that." 

"I should just think you haven't anything against 
me," she retorted. "But you're throwing me over for 
some reason. What is it f You shall tfell me ! You're not 
going to escape without telling me truth." 

She could not think that he had m^t another woman, 
for none of the few other Englishfvpmen in the place 
had even spoken to him, of tliat sht ivvas certain, and it 
never occurred to her that he could have fallen'^in love 
with the Prince's daughter, who ks everybody knew 
was going to be married. Moreover, to leave her for a 
Burmese woman, that was a villairty beyond all likeli- 
hood. 

"I've already told you,"- he said* "I've had enough. 
One may enjoy a thing for a time and when»that1:ime is 
up, one wants to be free. Can't you let me go, Eva, like 
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a sensible girl ? Surely you dcfln't want to keep me 
against my will?'' 

He said this with less gentleness than he had used 
before. She became venomously angry, ''/don't Want 
to keep you. You're fettering yourself, P"you imagine 
I ever want to soe J^ou again Get out of this!" she 
screamed. " What are you here for anyway ? Xyhy didn't 
you stay at home with yoilr rotten painting instead of 
coming here to tell me lies: You*re bursting with con- 
ceit if you think I care what you, do. Get out of here! " 
She screamed again. 

Mangan had not waited for the whole of this tirade. 
When she began^to abuse him, he looked about for his 
hat and made his way downstairs as best he could. It 
had been far worse than he had feared. Well, he would 
know in future not to get mixed up with women of that 
kind. What an ass he had been! Fancy a man of any 
sense falling into such a trap! She was an appalling 
girl. He ought never to have gone round and tried to 
explain! He should have sent a note and said bluntly 
he couldn't come and let her put what construction she 
liked on it. That came of wanting to be polite and 
reasonable. Politeness and reason didn't pay. What a 
disgusting scene it had been! He hurried back as fast as 
he could. 

When he reached home, he was hot and thirsty. 
Lazarus had left limesquash within reach and on the 
dining-room table were plates of fruit, bananas, the fat 
red sort and the gblden, green oranges, melons and 
custard apples. H« helped himself and as he sat looking 
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at the pile of soft coloiired shapes, the tumbler of pale 
squash, a fork, a blue plate, the sun’s light pushing in 
from the left, he saw a still life all ready to his hand. 

Quickly going for a canvas, he began to paint. An 
hour later L^arus peeped in. ‘He watched Mangan, 
brush in hand, starin^t the fruit, ^en at the canvas. 
Should he bring tea or shoidd he wait ? He wanted an 
hour. Still no call. " Master wanting tea now f ” at last * 
he ventured in to^ask. "All right," said Mangan with- 
out looking round. Bqt he forgot about it when it came, 
absorbed in the problem he was trying to solve. He 
worked until the light failed, until his own strength 
failed, but he had finished, for therdW the canvas the 
fruit was transmuted pito a symbol. 

"Lazarus!’ he called, "bring me fresh tea and 
scrambled eggs and bread and butter and jam and cake 
and biscuits and anything else you’ve got. I’m starving. 
Quick! ’’ I 

Lazarus got to work with a will, ft was six o’clock. 
Soon Mangan was making a huge hlj^h tea. Thereafter 
he took up a book, read for a bit, attdjgoing to bed early 
fell at once into a dreamless sleep. 
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A FOyt WIND 


A week passed, not uneventfully though the events 
were more in the nature bf pointers to what was 
developing than important in themselves. 

When Dellahooke returned on the Saturday evening 
he found among the letters awaiting him a demi-official 
from the Commissioner to say that he would arrive on 
the following Thursday. There was also an official 
letter from him intimating that Poole had lodged an 
appeal and fixing the date when he would hear it. 

The news was no surprise, but Dellahooke sighed. A 
visit from Kempenfelt was such an exhausting affair. 
His idea of an inspection was solely to find fault. 

*'But everything is all right, isn't* it?'' inquired 
Mangan. 

"You can always find something wrong if you look 
hard enough." 

bellahooke was nervy. He had served under Kem- 
penfelt in another part qI* Buma some years before and 
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had found it almost impossible to work with him. He 
had not met him since he had become Commissioner 
of the division in which Metgui was situated, fiflit his 
letters had frequently been blustering and unreason- 
able. 

'‘Cheer up,” said Mangan. “Don't give way in 
advance.” 

This conversation occurred shortly after Dellahooke 
had come up from the wharF. 'Mangan had met him 
there and as they were walking liome togethier whom 
should they see but Nat Sliin M6, her father and Po Tin 
taking a stroll on the waterfront. 

“Hello, Po Tin,” said Dellahooke cordially. “Back 
again to visit your fiancee ? When is the wedding to 
come off?” ^ 

The young man looked at the Prince and then, as his 
elder made no remark, said he hoped it would take 
place before the monsoon in May.; Nat Shin Me re- 
mained with her eyes on the grpi^d. She had seen 
Mangan that morning fey he had cojne to the house to 
begin work on Po Tin's portrait^ tut they had been 
unable to exchange a word alone. It had been a miser- 
able time for tliem both, pretending to make polite con- 
versation, afraid even to let their eyes meet. Po Tin 
had been perky enough. He was flattered at having his 
portrait painted by an English artist and he sat there in 
a smart English suit preening himself, talking of the 
time he had spent in London and which he seemed to 
have enjoyed enormously. When lyfangan got up to 
leave, Nat Shin Me wanted to go with him to the door, 
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but Po Tin joined them, still talking at large. So Man- 
gan had left with no idea how the situation was shaping, 
and seeing Nat Shin Me now with her eyes veiled 
wondered whether she had said anything yet to her 
father. 

Dellahooke did not stay talking long. After exchang- 
ing a word or two more with the Prince and telling 
Nat Shin M^ that she must ask him to her wedding, he 
went on. 

"I must say,*' he exclaimed to Mangan when they 
were out of earshot, I hardly think Po T^n is quite the 
girl's sort." 

What makes you say that?" asked Mangan, inter- 
ested to hear an outside view. 

"Well, he may be clever at exams and certainly he's 
quite pleasant, but I don't think there's much behind." 

" It's a marriage of convenience, of course." 

"Have they said anything about it when you were 
down at the house ? " 

"Nothing particular." 

" I rather hope the hermit is right. I don't believe 
Nat Shin M6 would be happy with that sprig. She 
didn't look too cheerful even now, not a bit like a girl 
out with her fianc4, though of course in this country it's 
not done to show affection in public. Still one could see, 
she seemed almost ashamed of him." 

When Dellahooke Said this, Mangan felt sorely 
tSempted to confide in him. They were now such good 
friends. To have his counsel and advice )vould be a great 
help. But was it safe to tell him ? It was so startling, so 
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unusual. Mangan decided it was not safe. For all his 
qualities of mind and heart Dellahooke was not robust 
enough to consider such a matter broadly. Moreover, 
he might become alarmed for himself, alarmed of being 
involved in a scandal. So Mangan changed the subject 
and they climbed the hill talking of other matters. 

On the Tuesday Po Tin went back to his work and 
on the following day when Mangan paid his usual 
morning visit to the Prince's house, he was able to get 
Nat Shin M4 to himself for a few moments. They were 
in the chapel^ awaiting the arrival of the Prince who 
was detained at the moment in consultation with the 
manager of one of his rubber estates. Nat Shin 
seemed a little downcast. 

‘TVe very little to tell you," she said in answer to 
Mangan's look of inquiry. '‘Last night, after Po Tin's 
departure, I had a talk with my father. I told him 
frankly that I could not face life with Po Tin. He 
listened carefully and did not appear annoyed, but at 
the end he refused to say what he w^uld do. ‘Can't you 
at least write that you have decid^ to postpone the 
marriage ? ' I urged. He wouldn't say, and I don't know 
whether I made any impression pn him or not. The 
explanation probably is that he must consult my 
mother first, k's a great handicap my not being able to 
go to her, the way an ordinary daughter can go to her 
mother. I never see her unless she sends for rtie. If I 
asked to see her, she would of course permit me to 
come, but it would be almost impossible in an inter- 
view of that kind to do much with hern You know her 
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way/^She has a mind like lightning. She would either 
flash out with her wishes and dismiss me or talk about 
something else all the time. That Is the alarming thing 
about her. She sits there in her apartments, her mind 
made up, until ^e moment comes for her to act.'' 

Has she ever been hard on you ? " 

^'No, nev^r. And she's always been right. But that 
makes it all the more alarming. Supposing I'm wrong 
in loving you. Supposing love does not balance the rest. 
Take your side. You'd be saddled with a Burmese girl, 
perhaps with a family half Burmese; yourrelatiqns and 
friends are sniffy, your life already difficult becomes 
more difficult still. On my side a princess and an heiress 
marries a penniless foreign artist and is cut off with a 
shilling. Those are plain facts to be balanced against 
love. I know it. And yet they seem nonsense to me. 
There are certain things one cannot do. The world goes 
black when you^ are asked to do them. I cannot turn my 
back on your love. But would my mother ever listen to 
me if I tried to explain that ? " 

They talked for a while in this lovers' strain, until it 
seemed to Mangan that if he asked her to put in the 
balance her family and their ambitions against the love 
they bore each other, she would choose to go with him 
and let the world do its worst. But ought>he to do this 
He temporized again, reflecting that there was time 
enough, ^ that they could wait longer and watch how 
events declared themselves. ^ 

But that very day events were declaring themselves 
in a direction which they did not suspect. 
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When Mangan left Eva/on the previous Friday, he 
left a woman who was determined to hit back. But she 
had to discover a way. At first she thought the appeal 
would supply it. If it succeeded, it would be such a blow 
to Dellahooke that he would probably be forced to leave 
Mergui and with him Mangan would have to go and all 
his plans of painting Burma. But further reflection 
showed her that the appeal had little chance of success. 
Her husband really had not a leg to stand on. There 
must be some other way of getting at Mangan. Why 
had he left her ? She puzzled over it. He was either the 
kind of man who tired quickly of women or else he 
thought he was too good for her. But the more she 
thought of these explanations, the less adequate they 
appeared. He was clearly not the hard brilliant type, 
the lady-killer as they used to be called. He was not, 
because to be frank it was she herself who had captured 
him. What about the other theory, that he was too 
superior to be bothered with herj that he had been 
dazzled for a moment by her face lut later had found 
her beneath his notice ? There migftt be some truth in 
this, but, when she considered it, there had not been 
time for him to get bored with her. He had thoroughly 
enjoyed his first two visits; he ha4 been fully occupied 
enjoying her Ifeauty. He couldn't have wanted more for 
the moment. Lack of more could riot liave affected him 
so that he did not relish what he had. Moreover, all 
that was expected of him was to spend an hour or so 
with her whenever he felt so inclined. Her demands on 
his time were so moderate and she could fill it so well 
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with what she had to give that it was inconceivable that 
he would have left her unless what she had to give had 
become insipid because he got it from somebody else. 

That was the only conclusion. But who else was 
there ? She had forestalled the other Englishwomen in 
the club, of that she was certain. One or two of them 
might have tried to capture him, if they had had the 
chance. But they had had no chance. Well then, who 
could it be ? That there was somebody seemed the only 
explanation. She spent a very miserable week-end 
working this out, but it was not until the Wednesday 
that she was enlightened. 

It happened in this way. She had gone down to the 
dub to play tennis, but found only two others, a Mr. 
and Mfs. Marling. They waited for a fourth to turn up, 
but no one came. 

‘Tt's a pity Mangan never comes to play,” said 
Marling. , s 

”He's too occupied,” said Mrs. Marling with a 
laugh, and turning to Eva, she confided: ”Do you 
know what I heard the other day ^ It was Ollivant who 
told me. He said he was passing the D.C.'s house one 
afternoon and saw that princess girl leaving it. The 
D.C. was out on tour, but Mangan was there and she 
must have been visiting him. I don't expect well see 
him at the club again! ” 

‘Tsnl he painting her, though?” said Marling. 

‘'And doing something else too, I expect,” said his 
wife in a knowing tone. 

Whether Mrs. Marling calculated that this intel- 
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ligence would be a nice little scratch for Eva does not 
matter. There was certainly a gleam of malice in her 
peering eyes and what she saw was perhaps enough to 
satisfy her. A flush stole through Eva's milk com- 
plexion and though she jumped up at once saying: 
'*Come on, Mr. Marling, let's play a single while 
we're waiting,'' there was something unnatural about 
the way she said it, which did not escape the other lady. 

No one else came and when Eva had played her 
single she told the Marlings it was no good waiting 
longer and left the tennis-court; she was in a dull rage. 
So that was it. Mangan had chucked her for the Bur- 
mese girl. It was incredible. She had been made a fool 
of, she had been treated abominably, it was a cruel 
slight. If she had been determined to strike back before, 
she was doubly deteifmined now. She would get Man- 
gan out of Mergui, and as she walked along the dusty 
road towards her house it flashed oii her mind how she 
could do this. So delightful seemed l|er plan of revenge, 
so heartening can hate be when t^ere is hope of its 
satisfaction, that she felt happier Ain she had been for 
days. Her dreary house, the prosp^ of dreary years in 
it, no longer seemed unbearabte; she found herself 
humming the catch of a song. Her husband was return- 
ing the next <ftiy to meet the Commissioner. The good 
of her plan was that she could get him to fall in with it. 
He wanted to pay out Dellahooke, she wanted to pay 
out Mangan. She would suggest to him a course which 
would effect both these objects, and which would work 
even if the appeal went wrong. 



Chapter XV 

THE COMMISSIONER ARRIVES 


K empenfelt arrived the next day. Dellahooke had 
received a wire that his launcJi would berth at six 
o'clock. When a Commissioner visits a district head- 
^quarters, it is usual for the local notabilities to assemble 
and meet him. In accordance with this custom all the 
officials, the Honorary M^istrates, the President of 
the Municipality, and a guard of police under Ollivant 
went down to the wharf at half-past five. 

'Tm coming with you," said Mangan, as Della- 
hooke was preparing to set out, dressed immaculately 
in his best silk suit. intend to make a sketch. It will 
be an amusing picture,^ quite a document on life out 
here. 'Authority ^arrives at an imperial OMtpost.' What 
does your Kempeitfelt look like, by the way 
" Plump and jed, with a walruS moustache. He might 
be out of a caricature by Low. Did I tell you, he was 
promoted from the'police in the dear old dajj^s, and so is 
not an Indian Civilian ? iTliat's one of the reasons he 
zie 
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tries to knock it out of Civilians. Tries to prove he is. 
just as capable by being as rude as he possibly can.'' ^ 
'T'm glad I'm only a painter," said Mangan, cheer- 
fully. He had been very cheerful all day. It was such a 
relief to be done with Eva. ''Yes, it's worth being a 
painter when you see what other fellows have to stand. 
You may be poor, but you've got no boss. You're free, 
free! Wouldn't you like to be free, my boj^, able to tell 
anyone to go to the devil ? " 

‘'It would be very pleasant," ad|nitted Dellahooke, 
scanning the harbour-mouth. 

"Well, t^ke your pension and never be bothered 
again. As long as you're in a service, you've got t6 
cringe to somebody. Fancy a man like you having to 
tremble before a mountebanking tyrant like this Com- 
missioner." 

"I've explained all that," said J^ellahooke, begin- 
ning to move down the hilli for theUaunch was visible 
at the bar. I 

"Yes, I know. All to get a few huiidreds more you're 
going to truckle for seven long yeirs." Mangan fol- 
lowed behind him, teasing. "Chuck it, Dellahooke. 
Decide now to send in your pap^s. You won't care 
after that what Kempenfelt says^ You might even 
answer him bSck, perhaps. Then con^ home with me. 
You'll write, while I paint. Wd'll' explore Europe 
together. I'll introduce you to some intelligent people 
and you'll wonder how you stuck it as lorig as you did." 

Dellahooke wouldn't answer. He kept on down the 
hill. When they were at the Wttom he turned and 
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noticing .Mangan’s clothes — ^he was in shorts and an 
open shirt— ^aid: ‘.‘You can’t meet -the Commissioner 
dressed like that." 

"I’m not going to meet him. I’m going to sketch 
him and the whole funny show. Y ou needn’t know me. 
You can pretend I’m a beachcomber.” Mangan was 
ifeally in great spirits. 

“But he’s dining with me to-night. You’ll have to 
meet him then." 

"Don’t be afraid. I’ll dress for dinner all right. He 
won’t believe it’s the same person. I’ll call him ‘sir’. 
I’ll laugh fit to burst when he tells his stories, if he tells 
stories, or if he lays down the law. I’ll hang on his 
words. You’ll be proud of your poor friend. Is he a 
snob, by any chance ” , 

" A frightful snob." 

" Shall I tell him I’m the Earl of Cashel ? ’’ 

" I wish you would. Seriously, it would help. He’d 
grovel to you and perhaps be moderately civil to me." 

" Well, I won’t. I want to lead him on and when he 
hears eventually who I am I want to picture his red 
face.” 

"You’re in a fighting mood Ao-day, my lad. But you 
won’t find it so easy. He’s an offensive man, not just a 
silly old ass.” • 

'They had arrived at the wharf and the waiting offi- 
cials bowed to Dellahobkei who returned their bow, 
exchanging a cordial word with those nearest to him. 
'The Prince was present. As an Honorary, Magistrate, 
and the town’s leading personality, it was his duty to be 
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there. The Commissioner's launch was now approach- 
ing rapidly on the tide, and before it came Alongside 
everybody, except Mangan, lined up on the jetty. He 
chose a convenient position at the side and began to 
sketch the figures and the sea and the hill of Patit and 
the sun setting above. 

When the launch was moored, a gentleman answer- 
ing to the description already given stepped on shore, 
followed by three dogs. He shook hands with Della- 
hooke and returned the salute giverf by the police. The 
notables made elaborate bows, those wearing European 
clothes taking off their hats and keeping them off. To 
their salutations Kempenfelt made no response. “Who 
are all these people.’'” he asked, giving them a cold 
stare. 

"My official colleagues and sta;^ sir, and some of 
the town elders,” replied Dellaho^e. "May I intro- 
duce them to you ? ” j 

"Colleagues!” exclaimed Kem|wfelt, ‘T’ve never 
heard of a Deputy Commissioner’s Subordinates being 
called colleagues before. No, you needn’t introduce 
them." 

" But the town elders^ sir ? The Zalun Prince is here. 
Won’t you shake hands with hiirf?” 

“ 1 never shake hands with Burmans,” said Kempen- 
felt. "But which is the Prince ? Point him out to me. Ah, 
yes.” He gave a stiff nod. "How d’you do? Doesn’t 
know English, 1 suppose ?” he adfied, turning his back. 

Looking rather red Dellahooke smiled at the nota- 
bilities in* ari effort to cover his cjjief ’s affront. The dogs 
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were smffiing at their clothes and they all looked ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. “The Commissioner is in a 
hurry,” he said. “He thanks you for coming down.” 

“I’m in no hurry,” said Kempenfelt. “Who is that 
person over there?” He indicated Mangan, who was 
sketching him assiduously. 

“TTiat is Mr. Mangan, sir. He is staying with me.” 

, “ What is he doing now ? ” 

“He’s a painter, sir. Hd is probably sketching the 
harbour.” 

Kempenfelt laughed disagreeably. *' That’s good, 
Dellahooke. Since when have you begun to patronize 
the arts? lA my day we hadn’t time for that sort of 
• thing. When we had to receive 'a senior officer, there 
was enough to do without bringing painters into it.” 

“ I hope you don’t feel there’s any objection to his 
working here, sir. He asked my permission an4 it did 
not occur to me that yod would mind.” 

“ I don’t mind,” said Kempenfelt. “ I think it rather 
peculiar, that’s all, for him to choose this moment. And 
when I mention it in my report to the Government, I 
dare say they will share my opinion.” 

During this exchange Mangan continued to sketch 
'imperturbably. He had a rapk! and masterly pencil and 
able in the time to make the notes*required for a 
Minting. He now shut up his sketch book and strolled 
towards the Burmese officials, some of whom shrank 
away from him, as if nervous that the Commissioner 
might be angry should they seem to know him, for they 
had overheard every word tjiat was said. Dellahooke 
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was also nervous. Ought he to introduce him.? He 
decided to risk it. After all, he was an Earl. 

Mangan/' he called softly. 

‘'Hello," said Mangan cheerfully, looking round. 

Dellahooke beckoned him and said tentatively: 
“May I introduce Mr. Mangan, sir.?'' 

It was a shame, thought Mangan, that an Oxford 
double first should have to be so subservient. However, 
he had promised to bolster up the comedy and approach- 
ing held out his hand with a careless pleasant grace. 

Kempenfelt in his heart of hearts was afraid both of 
Dellahooke and Mangan, as afraid as an underbred 
ignorant man always is of persons who are his super- 
iors. He trampled on Dellahooke because he had the 
power, revelling in the fact that Dellahooke's promo- 
tion depended largely on his report. Yet he was afraid 
of his contempt, he would have liked bfe good opinion. 
Thus there was a conflict in his nature-i-the pleasure of 
bullying and the desire to wring geni|ine admiration 
from those he bullied. He disliked Dellahooke because 
he knew he could not win his respect however much he 
bullied. Yet he would go on bullying & an attempt to 
get it or to compensate himself because he could not. 
As for Mangan, the faCt that he was Dellahooke's^ 
friend and arwartist was sufficient to make him iH- 
disposed to him. But he did not dare to be rude to his 
face and so took his hand with a show of politeness. 

“Lovely scenery for painting," he said. 

“Lovely," agreed Mangan. 

“You're staying some time 
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‘'Quite a bit, I hope/* 

This exhausted Kempenfelt’s small talk and turning 
to Dellahooke he announced that he would now go up to 
the Circuit House, where he was staying during his visit. 

“You*d better come with me,*' he said. “I have 
some instructions I want to give you." Without even 
glancing at the officials, who still stood humbly await- 
ing his pleasure, he whistled to his dogs, walked to 
Dellahooke's car and the two drove off. 

I am not going to inflict on the reader of this chron- 
icle an account of the dreary evening which followed. 
Dellahooke had invited a number of club members to 
meet the Commissioner at dinner. An entertainment of 
this sort has been described too often. Moreover, you 
get the same atmosphere in middle-class England, in 
provincial towns, at a small Mayor's reception. It is not 
peculiar to our eastern possessions, but what is pecu- 
liar, thought Mangan, is my finding myself in such 
company. Normally I'd paint my way through life and 
never know there were such people. How can Della- 
hooke bear it ? It's ludicrous. However, there was the 
promise to play his part, and he flattered Kempenfelt 
until it seemed incredible that the fellow did not see he 
was being laughed at. Once Dellahooke looked across 
anxiously. At the moment Mangan ^as remarking 
with the utmost gravity: 

"From what you've just said, sir, I can see that you 
have a natural flair for pictures. Some people are born 
with taste and though perhaps they have little oppor- 
tunity to indulge it, their judgment is always superior 
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to those without it. It was marvellous the way you 
picked out my best painting.” 

Dellahooke held his breath but there was no cause 
for anxiety. Kempenfelt was smiling complacently, 
though what he had actually done was to mistake a 
water-colour painted by a local artist for one of Man- 
gan's oils. 

Yet it was a question whether they were wise to 
flatter, even in fun, a man of such character. A real 
bully is not mollified by flattery; he becomes less afraid 
and so dares bully the more. To refuse to bend may 
enrage him, but it gives him pause; his malice is 
aroused, but he hesitates to indulge it. When Kempen- 
felt was bowed out of the house that night, though 
pleased with his reception he was no less inclined than 
before to make his inspections in a malicious manner. 
He was, in fact, just as dangerous and the flattery he 
had received had not changed him though it had misled 
Dellahooke into hoping that it had. 

''He's not such a bad fellow after Ull,” he said to 
Mangan over a last drink before they ’Vfent up to bed. 

"Personally, I don't think he haa any redeeming 
qualities, but that may be because he thought I painted 
in water-colour!” 

"He's fond of dogs, anyway/' Kenpenfelt had 
brought his dogs and they had begged at the dinner- 
table. 

"Well, we'll allow him that," agreed Mangan. 
"He's fond of dogs. Let's hope he'll be as good to you 
as to his dogs." 
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"On the whole, though, I don't consider we did 
badly this evening." 

"You think you've tamed him by kindness 

"After all, the man's human. Surely to-morrow he 
can't be as bad as he was on the jetty } " 

"If kindness succeeds with that bird," said Mangan, 
solemn for the first time that night, "I'll consider it 
striking proof of the non-existence of evil." 

He put down his glass and went off to bed. 

When they met at ten o'clock breakfast next day, 
Dellahooke looked less confident. 

" I've had a bad morning," he said. "Do you remem- 
ber Maung Jimmie ? " 

" Maung Jimmie } Let me see ? — yes, the fish." 

"That's it, the fish, the dear old fish that kept the 
water clean and had been friend and confidant of the 
family for God knows how many years." 

"What about Maung Jimmie? I remember the girl 
who owned him. She was a pretty girl." 

"Yes, she was, but that made no difference. Kem- 
penfelt noticed that Maung Jimme's well was out of 
alignment or impinged on the alignment. In plain 
words, it stuck out a fraction into the road area. He 
pounced on this with relish. ‘That well', said he, 
studying the map, 'will have to be denfolished.' 'It's 
been there fifteen years,' I pleaded. 'Doesn't matter,' 
he pronounced, 'half of it lies outside the man's boun- 
dary.' 'What harm if it does?' I urged. 'There's 
plenty of room. It's nowhere near the road itself.' He 
was astonished. 'What harm! Why, I'm telling you. 
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The fellow has encroached eighteen inches on govern- 
ment land/ 'But no one has objected for fifteen years/ 
I begged. It seemed monstrous to destroy a well for the 
sake of eighteen inches, when no one had complained, 
'The officials here are lazy,' says he, 'The municipal 
surveyor should have brought it to your notice.' My 
God! I thought, if the municipal surveyor had reported 
the road boundary to be out by a foot and a half, I'd 
have brained him! Have I nothing to do f But to go on: 
'That well must be demolished,' says the old idiot. T 
can't have encroachments.' I thought to myself, the 
fellow is fond of dogs ; perhaps if I tell him about the 
fish, he'll relent. 'There's a fish in the well,' I said. 
'Been there fifteen years, regarded as a mascot, people 
will take it badly if well filled in.' ' Fish! ' he exclaimed. 
'Tell them to eat it,' and he guffawed. At that the girl 
we saw comes up. 'Maung Jimmie V says she, 'is a 
friend of the family.' 'Maung what?' he shouted. 
'Jimmie,' says she. 'We called him after' — I thought 
she was going to say after me, but she didn't — 'after 
the English King,' she said, 'who sent a warship here 
long ago.' That was pretty neat. YcmM think any man 
on earth would have laughed at that and left the well. 
Not j^bit of it, 'You've no business to call a Burmese 
fish after an^lnglish king,' he says, not in the least 
amused. 'James was a Catholic,' I put in, trying to turn 
it off*. Kempenfelt is very low Church, you know. 
‘Catholic or Protestant, he was King of England,' he 
proclaims, raising his hat, 'and I won't have fish called 
after him,' and taking a brick he threw it into the well. 
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There was a shout of consternation and the family 
leaned over the parapet. Jimmie, Tm glad to say, was 
unhurt. Don't laugh. It wasn't funny. I may have 
burlesqued it a bit, but it was really beastly." 

During the day Kempenfelt heard Poole’s appeal. 
The advocate repeated the plea he had argued before 
and the other side replied shortly in the sense we know. 
It was obvious from the questions he put and from his 
face that Kemp^felt was trying to find a loophole 
which would allow him to reverse the decision which 
Dellahooke had given. But the law was too clear and 
after going over the papers from beginning to end he 
was forced to pass an order dismissing the appeal. 

When the parties had left, he said to Dellahooke: 
"The law obliged me to uphold you, but the case 
should never have been allowed to come into court." 

"But, sir, a written petition was formally presented 
by the Prince, alleging that Mr. Poole was trespassing 
on his land. I was bound to make inquiries." 

"I know, I know," rejoined Kempenfelt with irrita- 
tion, "but after inquiry, when you saw the way things 
were, you should have invited the parties to make a 
compromise out of court." 

"But how, sir, could I have done that.'^ The»» was 
nothing to show that the Prince was willing to give up 
what I had granted him. If I had suggested his com- 
promising with Poole and he had refused, I could have 
done nothing. And it would have been highly improper 
for me, as judge, to act as Poole's advocate." 

"No one was asking you to do that," said Kempen- 
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felt impatiently. ‘'But as an officer of your experience 
knows very well, there are ways of getting things done 
in this country. A hint from you would have been 
enough. You could have put it to the Prince in a man- 
ner he would have found it impossible to refuse.'' 

"But, sir, I saw no reason to do that. I felt as impar- 
tial as I believe it is my duty to be." 

"You saw no reason, didn't you.^^" Kempenfelt was 
unable to conceal his indignation. you never 

heard of the word 'prestige' ? Don't you realize that by 
letting the case come into court you were striking a 
blow at your own nation? Don't you see that if the 
Burmese miners here are allowed to get the better of 
the British miners our whole position in the East is 
involved? You talk of your impartiality. When the case 
came to court, you had to be impartial, just as I had to 
be, but there was no reason why out of court you 
should have let impartiality run away with you. I have 
heard a good deal about the way you administer this 
district. You have pro-Burman syi^pathies, Della- 
hooke, which will do you no good. I k^iow you hope to 
officiate as a Commissioner shortly and I trust that the 
report which it will be my duty to make to the Govern- 
ment!^n this case will do you no harm. I am, I suppose, 
the last perscSi to stand in your way. But if you persist 
in your present course I may not be able to save you 
from being passed over." 

This harangue shook Dellahooke for the moment. 
Instead of being able to dismiss it for what it was, the 
annoyance of a man who had wanted to upset his orders 
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and had been baulked, he became alarmed, wondered 
whether it could truly be said that he had shown undue 
favour to Burmese as against British interests, and 
trembled at the thought that perhaps the Government 
might believe there was some truth in the unfavourable 
comments which he was sure Kempenfelt would send in. 
He might very well have justified himself at length, for 
the Commissioner had been talking nonsense, but his 
nerve seemed to go, 

'‘I am sorry, sir,*’ he faltered, if you think I have 
not handled this matter properly and I shall certainly 
bear in mind what you have said.” 

Kempenfelt was delighted at the effect he had pro- 
duced on this senior and clever member of a service 
which he could never have got into himself. Now that 
he had successfully bullied him he liked him better, and 
could look forward to the pleasure of bullying him 
again. He’d make him crawl for his promotion. Or it 
would be even pleasanter, having made him crawl to 
prevent him getting it. With luck he might be able to 
persuade tlie Government to pass him over. Whichever 
way it was, now that he had frightened him there 
would be good hunting. For the moment he became 
patronizing. ^ 

"I’ve been out here longer than you, ?)ellahooke,” 
he said, *"and though my father was unable to give me 
all the educational advantages that you've had, it may 
be worth your while to take a hint from an older man. 
Don’t overdo the 'impartial' business. The Burmans 
can't appreciate it, they don't expect it. They call it 
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weakness and take advantage of it. I expect you’ll have 
trouble in the district now. After this case they’ll think 
they can do what they like. The Zalun ^'Prince, like all 
King Thibaw’s lot, is a rebel at heart. Tm glad I didn't 
shake hands with him on the wharf yesterday. Indeed, 
I don’t know why you suggested it, considering that lie 
was petitioner in the appeal. A matter like that may 
seem to you onimportant, but take my word — it’s 
often the correct handling of apparent trifles that counts 
in the long run. As your friend said last night one is born 
with a certain flair. It’s not my way to boast, but I 
think I can say that both experience and natural apti- 
tude have combined to show me what is best. Any time 
you are in doubt you have only to ask me. Well, I have 
said enough, but I trust I shall not find your work 
unsatisfactory in some other way.” 

With this veiled threat, he dismissed his deputy. 

Now, Dellahooke must not be judgad too harshly for 
bending to this bluster. One has to r^ember that for 
eighteen years he had accustomed himself to conceding 
the point of view of his seniors. With the majority of 
them he had never had any trouble at all. There were 
occasional differences, no doubt, but they had been 
adjuartable by reason. Here for the first time he was 
confronted wtth malice. He did not know what to do. 
If he complained to the Government, would he get 
redress.? But there was nothing definite on which to 
found a complaint. Rudeness, threats, unfair criticism, 
what did they amount to when not on paper ? More- 
over, to complain would cause a tremendous upheaval. 
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For a Deputy Commissioner to write in about his Com- 
missioner was a grave step. It could not be done with- 
out the strongest grounds. The grounds here were 
clearly insufficient to justify him in so extreme a course. 
If it was held that he had made an unnecessary fuss, 
the Government might transfer him under a cloud. He 
would bring on himself what he was trying to avoid. 
The only course was to bear it. Kempenfelt would not 
be in Mergui for long. With tact one should be able to 
survive a week of him. 

But in this he was optimistic. Trouble was brewing 
in an unexpected quarter. 
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Chapter XVI 
THE PLOT 


T he dismissal of the appeal was Eva's moment and 
that evening when her husband came back from the 
club bar, voluble and angry, cursing Dellahooke and 
his own luck, she let him run on awhile and then asked: 
“Would you like to turn the tables on the D.C. ?” 

“ You bet I would !” he said. 

“I’ve got an idea." 

He was not impressed. “There’s nofiing to be done. 
If Kempenfelt wouldn’t support me, it's hopeless,’’ he 
said indifferently. 

“ We’ll have to wash out the case,^ she said, “ but if 
you’djjke to twist Dellahooke’s tail and teach him that 
he can't play kis tricks on us, I know a way.’’ 

Poole looked at her with more attention. “I’d give 
my soul to wring the bastard’s neck,’’ he said fervently. 

“In that case, listen,’’ she said with decision. “I’ve 
discovered something which will do him a lot of harm 
if it gets to the Commissioner’s ears.’’ 
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'‘That sounds all right. What's he been doing V* 

"Mangan has been having the Prince's daughter." 

"Has he, by God!" 

"Yes, and in tlie D.C.'s house." 

" Are you sure ? " Poole was wide awake now. 

She told him what QlUvant had seen and what was 
being said in the club. " Yoti'd have heard it yourself if 
you hadn't been talking so much about your tin. Now 
d’you see If Kempenfelt should hear, how d'you think 
he'd take it } He'd be bound to notice a scandal like that. 
Dellahooke would be transferred for a dead certainty." 

Poole, now roused and eager, began asking more 
questions. There were two ways of taking it, she said. 
They could either complain to the Commissioner that 
with the D.C.'s friend on such terms with the Prince's 
daughter they had not had an impartial judge for their 
case. Or they could tell the Prince what his daughter 
had been doing and get him to complain to the Com- 
missioner, for he'd be furious, particularly as he had 
arranged a good marriage. 

"The Prince wouldn't do that," said Poole. "He'd 
go to Dellahooke and they'd hush it up." 

"Well then, let's tell Kempenfelt ourselves." 

"We can certainly do something," said Pool%L"but 
have we enough definite evidence to go* to the Com- 
missioner i It boils down to this, that Ollivant saw the 
girl leaving the D.C.'s house in rather suspicious cir- 
cumstances." 

"You can't get direct proof ever in such cases," said 
she. "But we know Mangan was alone in the house and 
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that she was seen leaving it at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, a time when all the servants are asleep and 
nobody is ever about out of doors. Thaf^s pretty damn- 
ing. Mangan never comes to the club. What else can he 
be doing.? Women are generally right about such 
things. Vm quite certain of it myself." 

"I expect you're right enough," agreed her hus- 
band, "but Tve got to think of the practical side and 
still don't see that we have enough to go on. I should 
look a pretty good fool if Kempenfelt turned round and 
accused me of trying to trump up a false charge against 
the D.C. because I'd lost my own case. He might, you 
know. These fellows hang together. Look at the way 
he upheld him on appeal." 

"That's because he had to. You could see it was 
against the grain. I believe he'd love to turn on him. 
He's said to be a treacherous beast of a tnan." 

" We can't be sure whether he would or not. But I've 
suddenly thought of something else. It would be a 
nasty blow to Dellahooke if we could force him to send 
away Mangan. It's not as good as the other, but it 
would be something." 

"How could we do that.?" she asked eagerly. It was 
of CO Wise the only thing she wanted. 

"My idea •is — threaten Dellahooke. That will be 
enough. Write and tell him there is full proof of the use 
his house has been put to, say it has shocked a lot of 
people, that the club thinks Mangan ought to leave and 
that if he does not leave, we'll inform the Prince and 
the Commissioner. He can't tell how much we know 
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and with the Commissioner here on the spot, he won't 
be inclined to take risks. Mark my words — She'll push 
Mangan out. If he does — and we'll make him — it will 
be such a slap in the face for him that he'll never be able 
to hold up his head again. He'll be the laughing stock 
of the whole club. That ought to teach him I'm not a 
man to be trifled with." 

"When it comes to a real dirty piece of work, 
darling, you win every time," she said, getting on to 
his knee. "I could never have thought of anything so 
good. You're a bright boy, sometimes. Cheer up! If 
you can be as clever as this, you'll be able to find us 
some more tin, but mind you take care to cover it 
properly next time." 
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THE CRISIS 


T wo mornings later Dellahooke received by post a 
letter. As he read it through, the blood left his face 
and he sat staring. Then, hearing Mangan’s footsteps 
in the porch, he called out to him. 

Mangan had just returned from his morning’s work 
and was on the point of going up stairs to bathe. 
When he heard his name called, he went into the 
study. ( 

Dellahooke handed him a typewritt^ sheet. 

" Read that,” he said with a look of reproach. 

Mangan read a certain distance and went sarlet. 

The letter was as follows: 

Dear Mr. Dellahooke, 

We think it our duty to draw your attention to what 
has been going on in your house, as you appear to be in 
ignorance of it. Your guest, Mr. Mangan, has been 
receiving clandestine visits from tlie Prince’s daughter. 
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When we heard of these visits we felt we ought to in- 
form the Prince, for whom as an important member of 
the business community here we have the greatest re- 
gard. On second thoughts, however, we decided to 
inform you first, because we feared to cause you embar- 
rassment by writing direct tq the Prince, who might 
have taken the matter to the Commissioner. It is not 
for us to advise you, but we feel that if the embarrass- 
ment to which we refer is to be avoided, it will be best 
for Mr. Mangan to leave Mergui. As the Prince may 
hear of the scandal any day or it may even reach the 
Commissioner's ears, Mr. Mangan's departure should 
not be delayed. 

Yours very truly, 

Some Members of the Club. 

By the time Mangan had finished, he had regained 
his composure and turned to his host in the warm open 
way which was his greatest charm: ‘‘I owe you an 
apology, Dellahooke," he said, ‘‘not because what is 
written here is true, but because I hid from you the real 
truth. You have been extremely good to me and I 
should have told you, Nat Shin Me and I fell in love 
almost at once. It has been very hard to know ^at to 
do. In spite of all the difficulties which e^ist, we don't 
want to give each other up. She would like to marry 
me instead of Po Tin. The chief problem, of course, is 
her parents. As for whai nJie letter says about visits to 
your house, she came up here one afternoon when you 
were on tour. We had to talk things over somewhere 
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and this was the only possible place. She stayed an hour 
and a half. There you have the whole story.” 

'‘Thanks, Mangan, for telling me,"' said Dellahooke 
with some relief. ‘'Let me read the letter again, will 
you.” 

When he had done so, he looked up and said, "Do 
you know, Tm in great danger? Poole is almost cer- 
tainly responsible for this letter and it is a threat. That 
phrase — ' it may even reach the Commissioner's ears ' 
— is the point. They will see to it that the Commis- 
sioner does hear unless ...” 

"How can you be in danger?" interrupted Mangan, 
surprised. "It's no business of the Commissioner's. 
I'm not in any way bound to answer to him for my pri- 
vate affairs." 

"You're not, Mangan, but I am,” replied Della- 
hooke very seriously. "You've met Kempenfelt, but I 
don't think you realize the depths to which he is cap- 
able of descending. Let us suppose he hears. I can 
imagine so well what he would say to |he. In the first 
place, no matter what I said, he'd affect not to believe 
that Nat Shin Me's visit here was as innocent as you 
tell me. He'd declare that if a woman goes to a man's 
hous^ g nd is alone with him for an hour and a half, 
there is only ^ne conclusion to be drawn, and he'd go 
on to point out that a Deputy Commissioner cannot 
afford to allow his house to be used as a rendezvous for 
a European and a Burmese woman. Moreover, that 
when the woman is a princess and the daughter of the 
leading man in the town, a man, too, who was plaintiff 
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in an important case at the time, an indiscretion has 
occurred which must be reported to Government. In 
his report, after straining the facts in the way I have 
said, he would emphasize that he had already had occa- 
sion to warn me for not being sufficiently aloof from 
the Burmese, that this affair could never have arisen if I 
had been more discreet, that it would not be possible to 
leave me in charge of Mergui on account of local feeling 
and that — here he'd probably cite other reasons, 
amongst them the case — ^he did not think the Govern- 
ment would be well advised to entrust to me in the near 
future the added responsibilities which go with a com- 
missionership. The Government would probably accept 
his view, because like all governments they have a 
horror of a public scandal. It would avail me nothing to 
show that I was not in Mergui at the time. The fact 
that I had asked you here, introduced you to the Prince 
and put you up would so entangle me that no matter 
what I said Pd never be able to satisfy them I had 
nothing whatever to do with it. Nothing whatever," 
he repeated bitterly, “that's the cruel thing. All I've 
done from beginning to end has been to oblige the 
Prince and make things easy for you. But that's what 
will happen if Kempenfelt gets hold of the story 

Mangan was dumbfounded. The letter had startled 
him because he was afraid of a premature rupture with 
the Prince and it had mortified him that the story should 
have come out in such an unpleasant way. But he had no 
idea that he had placed Dellahooke in a delicate posi- 
tion. Even now he found it difficult to understand this. 
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‘'Tm most terribly sorry," he said. **But can it be 
true that the Commissioner would lend himself to what 
is obviously a bit of private revenge Besides, the 
whole thing is nonsense. Nothing at all has happened 
except conversations between Nat Shin M6 and my- 
self, which concern us alone. Had she been my mistress, 
even then the whole thing is bunkum, but we happen to 
be only a pair of poor lovers wondering how best to 
shape our circumstances into a marriage. It is fantastic.'' 

It would be fantastic," agreed Dellahookcy who 
appeared in very low spirits, "if we were in England, 
if we had to deal with decent people, if I was not an 
official whose chief was Kempenfelt, but as we are in 
Burma, as we have to do in the case of Poole with a 
cunning and vindictive man, and as Kempenfelt is evil — 
you were quite right when you said $o — what I have 
been telling you is not fantastic, it is the sober truth ; 
my future is in danger, Kempenfelt has it in liis power 
to smash it if he is told what is in this letter ; and he 
probably will be told — unless of cour|e you decide to 
go." 

Go! Surely Dellahooke didn't mean he ought to go, 
leave his work, leave Nat Shin Me? He must tell him 
thej\:Jjole truth. "Dellahooke," he said earnestly, 
"there’s stilUsomething you don’t know. This letter is 
not, as you think, just Poole flourishing his fist in your 
face. The fact is — I’m afraid you’ll blame me for being 
appallingly rash — that Eva Poole is the person at the 
back of it all. I had a dreadful scene with her the other 
day. The evening we dined there, she proposed that I 
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should visit her while her husband was away. I went 
round twice and I see now what a fool I was to do it. 
When I found what Nat Shin Me meant to me, I told 
Eva I could not go on. It was a bad scene, Dellahooke. 
Not that I told her about Nat Shin Me. How she found 
that out I can't think, but it must have made her even 
more angry. Now she has set her husband on you as a 
way of forcing me to leave the woman she thinks took 
me from her. So you see it is entirely my own fault and 
nothing even remotely to do with you." 

Dellahooke replied to this second confession with a 
touch of irritation. 

"'Considering the little time, you've got yourself 
nicely tangled up, I must say," he complained. "But I 
don't see that what you've just told me makes any dif- 
ference. If anything it makes it worse, I think." 

"Why? The letter is only a jealous woman's 
threat." 

"The writer of that letter, whether it's Poole or his 
wife or both of them and their friends, knows enough to 
give Kempenfelt a handle against me. That's the only 
point. That's how we stand. And if there are two 
motives for the threat, one of them jealousy, it becomes 
all the harder to meet. I might conceivably h^Q^ sent 
for Poole and tried to get him to see reason. But now 
that his wife is in it, what can I do ? " 

"Wouldn't you forestall them by going to see Kem- 
penfelt yourself? Show him the letter and explain the 
whole thing. Surely he wouldn't let an outsider play the 
fool with his Deputy Commissioner?" 
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Dellahooke got up and putting his hand on Mangan’s 
shoulder said gravely: 

‘'If I went to Kcmpenfelt, do you know what he'd 
do ? He'd tell me, order me, to get rid of you ^t once 
and on top of that he would write privately to the 
Government that I had turned this place upside down* 
That's all the good I should get from going to him. 
‘ I warned you that case would cause trouble,* he would 
say. ‘ If you had handled it the way you should have, 
nothing would have happened.' ‘Should have' — that 
is if I'd favoured Poole. And he would be right 
enough, that's the funny thing. Without the case 
Eva would never have been able to get such a letter 
sent." 

The two men regarded each other in silence for a 
moment. Dellahooke was despondent and Mangan, who 
was beginning to realize the gravity of what had hap- 
pened, was much disturbed at the prospect ahead. As 
Dellahooke appeared to be waiting for him to speak, he 
said at random: "Life out here seems more compli- 
cated than at home," 

‘‘That's because of my official position," said Della- 
hooke. ‘‘Don't think I'm blaming you altogether." 

"4t'<# terribly awkward for you, I now see," said 
Mangan, ‘‘aAd of course I can't stay in your house any 
longer. Could you find me a room in the town ?” 

Dellahooke looked miserably perplexed. " I'm very 
much afraid that won't satisfy them," he said. "They 
want you to leave Mergui." 

"But I'm under contract with the Prince. I can't go 
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suddenly without his consent/' Mangan was now seri- 
ously alarmed. 

'' How far on are the portraits ? " 

‘"Three are practically done. But the Prince spoke of 
some landscapes also. I have sketches and notes, hardly 
anything finished." 

"You could do them elsewhere, perhaps, and send 
them to him.'* 

Mangan stared at him in consternation. "Do you 
realize wliat you are asking me to do.^" he protested. 
" If I leave Mergui at once, I must inevitably offend the 
Prince, he won't buy any more pictures ; my plans to 
paint Burma ^yill all have to be abandoned. Above 
everything, I can’t leave Nat Shin Me. It's impossible, 
Dellahooke. You're asking me to do more than flesh 
and blood can bear." 

‘"Listen, Mangan. If you stay on in the town, you 
will be harassing the man who has done all he could for 
you. I can only appeal to you to go. If you don't, I shall 
have to bear all the brunt. And think, too — what about 
Nat Shin Me ? There will be an open scandal. Are you 
going to drag her through all that. It's your duty to go, 
Mangan. And you won't have done badly. A free trip to 
the East, three portraits sold, some pictures p«ii«ted, 
materials for many more. This love of y^urs for Nat 
Shin Me, it's not my business, I know, but don't you 
think you'll live to regret it ? She'll be a nuisance to you 
in England. It's a mad idea. She would never be happy, 
knocking about in Chelsea or Bloomsbury." 

Mangarn began pacing the room in agitation. 
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"'I can't go like that. After all I've said to her, how 
can I slip away.?" 

‘‘She's a sensible girl. If you explain what's hap- 
pened, she'll understand." 

"She wouldn't understand my leaving her for those 
reasons. She herself has hesitated what to do, but only 
because she did not want to pain her father. I indeed 
begged her to postpone her decision. I had hoped a way 
would later be found. Now, when I tell her what has 
happened, she will see that she must make up her mind 
at once. If she decides to go with me, then we will leave 
Mergui together, and I am perfectly certain we shall 
never regret it." 

Mangan spoke with some heat, but his agitation was 
gone because the issue had been clarified and he now 
knew what he must do. Whether Dellahooke was right 
or not in thinking that Kempenfelt was such an utter 
cad, it was clearly impossible for him to stay in Mergui. 
He would have to go. But neither Dellahooke, nor 
Kempenfelt, nor any consideration, v^uld induce him 
to leave Nat Shin Me in the lurch. If she said she was 
coming with him, they would leave by the next boat. 

Dellahooke looked at him and saw there was nothing 
mose tp be said at the moment. The elopement would 
certainly cause a sensation, but if Poole and his wife did 
not press the matter against him personally, perliaps he 
might ride the storm. Eva would have precipitated the 
very thing she wanted to baulk, but after Mangan was 
gone, she would probably calm down; and Poole would 
cut a very poor figure if he then went to the Commis- 
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sioner. There was a good chance, too, that Nat Shin 
Me would decide not to go. 

When Mangan and he met half an hour later over 
breakfast, there might well have been constraint, but 
Mangan was now exhilarated. In his bath he had been 
thinking of what he would say to Nat Shin M6 and he 
was in the high mood of a man before an adventure. If 
he felt a contempt for Dellahooke's weakness, he 
covered it up with an* air of banter. 

"What did I tell you before t'* he began to rally him. 
"You'll never be able to call your soul your own till 
you're free of this country. I've made it too hot for me 
in a month without doing more than living in a natural 
manner. And you've had eighteen years of make- 
believe! Come on, Dellahooke, let's all go together! 
Why put up with Kempenfelt when you needn't do it ? 
He'll get you in the end, you'll never be able to satisfy 
him. If everything you did was founded on eternal 
principles, he'd still get you; you talk a different lan- 
guage. It's far sounder sense to give a bandit a bloody 
nose than to bow and flatter him and expect him to like 
you." 

"Easy there, Mangan. You know that's all non- 
sense. I've had a perfectly even career so far. U'scjust 
bad luck meeting Kempenfelt at this moment. I'm not 
an Irishman, you know." 

"That's where the English get confused. The Irish 
are the people who put into practice the tremendous 
principles invented by the English. What I'm telling 
you to do, is what your English men of genius have 
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enjoined, is what your classics are about. You are not 
an Irishman, but you are a disciple of your poets. The 
more you follow them, the more like an Irishman you 
get, just as when in their acts the Irish appear most 
Irish, it will be found they are wholly English in their 
ideas.'' 

Dellahooke did not mind this kind of jocularity. He 
knew he was not acting heroically and it was a great 
relief that Mangan took it half in jest. 

*T might have been able to follow your advice," he 
said in an attempt to reply in kind, '‘if my eight grand- 
parents hadn’t all been English." 

"The most fatal thing that can happen to any 
Englishman," retorted Mangan. 

Dellahooke smiled wanly. The course he felt driven 
to follow was highly distasteful to him. Mangan was 
taking it pretty well, but it was not pleasant to reflect 
that a man he admired and liked would go away with a 
poor opinion of him. "I wish it hadiii't come to this. 
We were getting on so well," he said apologetically. 

This touched Mangan, who was generous to a fault. 
He forgot that Dellahooke was turning him out of the 
house, out of Mergui, and getting up from his place at 
tabk impulsively seizing his hand, exclaimed: 
"The Englirfi are infinitely more good-natured than 
the Irish. That's why they drift into situations at vari- 
ance with their principles. But the Irish come in then 
and vindicate their principles for them. You're really 
doing me a good turn." 

Dellahooke was embarrassed. He did not under- 
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Stand the exhilaration which Mangan felt at the 
approach of a crisis. He did not see that he was cover- 
ing his nerves, that he was getting up steam for a great 
occasion. The idea of a man being obliged to you 
because you had created the dilemma in which he 
wanted to act a memorable part, was not one which he 
had ever entertained. To embrace your executioner 
because he was about to give you the opportunity of 
dying gloriously would always have seemed to him 
high-falutin\ But such, in fact, was the explanation of 
Mangan's exuberance. Had he been in a normal state 
he would have seen Dellahooke in a less coloured light. 
He himself would never have acted in such a way. If 
anybody had sent him a threatening letter, ordering 
him to turn a friend out of his house for any reason, and 
particularly if the reason were false and hypocritical 
and used to cloak nefarious designs, he would have torn 
it up and sent a reply that would have given pause to 
the toughest rascal. In Dellahooke's place he would 
have faced Kempenfelt, told him that if he attempted to 
blacken him wrongfully he would take the matter up to 
the Governor, if necessary to the Secretary of State 
himself, would not have rested till he got the better of 
him. Never would he have put his own fancied adv^ce- 
ment before the claims of friendship, before what was 
right and fair; never would he have submitted to such a 
slight on his own integrity, have humiliated himself 
before his own conscience. But, then, he had not had the 
spirit knocked out of him by eighteen years' service 
under an autocratic regime. He only knew England, 
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not its dependencies, only Parliament and the Press, 
not the Eastern governments set up by Parliament nor 
the local Press which was a creature of those govern- 
ments. He was an artist accustomed to say and do what 
he thought proper, without reference to any arbitra- 
ment but his own. Had he had to endure what Della- 
hooke had endured he might well have been as cautious, 
have crept through his days seeking to avoid offence, 
have sought leave by compromise to flourish modestly 
in the shade. Indeed, if he had not come to that state of 
mind, it is doubtful whether for long he would have 
been obliged to endure what in the end might have 
brouglit him to it, for he would have fought an*unequal 
battle and have lost and fled the field. 
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D ellahooke went off to court and Mangan immedi- 
ately sent a note down to Nat Shin Me, asking her 
to see him as soon as she could. Her maid brought an 
ai»wer to say she was going by launch at two o'clock 
that afternoon to an estate beyond Pataw to visit a dis- 
pensary which her father had established there. If he 
came with her and brought his sketching things, she 
tliought it would be all right. “Bring your bathing suit 
also,” she wrote at the bottom. 

This was a stroke of luck. There would be the whole 
afternoon with her undisturbed. He sent word that he 
would be on the wharf at the hour appointed. • ® 

The morning passed rapidly because* he took the 
opportunity of going over the work he had done, exam- 
ining his notes and sketches in the light of his imminent 
departure and considering what more data he could 
collect in the time. He was surprised at the amount he 
had managed to do and smiled over the thought of how 
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industrious he was. In spite of falling foul of one woman 
and into love with another, and bringing a senior 
officer within sight of reprimand, he had done a prodi- 
gious quantity of work. 

At two o'clock he was on the wharf, where the 
Prince's launch was waiting for Nat Shin Me. Presently 
she appeared in a car, accompanied by her maid, and in 
a few minutes they were speeding out to sea. 

"Has anything happened she had asked at once, 
but he did not begin to break the news until the launch 
was under way. They were seated in the little cabin, 
the crew forward or in the engine-room, the maid 
crouched over the stern with a tea basket beside her. 
The sparkling water flashed past; it might have been 
an elopement, he thought, or the voyage he had 
dreamed of to tlie islands. But he must answer her 
question as best he could. 

"Do you remember, one day you said that Mr. 
Dellahooke had a streak of timidity in his character.^" 
he began, 

"I said one couldn't count on him in a crisis, if his 
career was in question." 

"A crisis has come. And you're perfectly right — he 
has ^sked me to leave." 

It was eviejf nt that his words gave her a violent shock. 

You've quarrelled with him ? But you're not really 
going?" 

"I haven't quarrelled with him. I wish it were only 
that." 

"Tell me quickly. Why does he want you to go ? " 
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Mangan had realized that it would not be easy to 
explain if he said nothing about Eva, But he wanted to 
spare her that. Why bother her with the past i 

''The fact is’*, he said, "that Mr. Dellahooke 
received this morning a threatening letter, apparently 
from members of the club but really from Poole, saying 
that I must leave Mergui." 

She was astonished as he began to explain in detail 
the contents of the letter and its involved background. 

"It comes to this," he concluded, "that Dellahooke 
believes the Commissioner wants to down him, appar- 
ently out of devilment, and thinks a scandal of this sort 
would give him just the handle he's looking for." 

"Mr. Dellahooke can't make you leave the town," 
she urged. 

"I thought of that at once, but it seems that if I 
don't go, Poole and company will see that the Commis- 
sioner gets the whole story. Whether Dellahooke is in 
such danger as he thinks, I don't know; but he may be. 
Then, there's your father. As soon as he hears the club 
is talking about us, he will put an end to our meetings 
by winding up his contract with me. So there are a lot 
of reasons against staying in the town." 

She was looking at him in a distracted way. ^ ^ 

" Y ou mean to . . . leave me , 

"My darling," he said gently, "I was only saying 
that I should have to go. That means you must make 
up your mind now, instead of two months hence, when 
normally I'd be going. Are you coming with me ? " 

" What am I to say, my love ? " she cried. " How can 
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I say I am not going with you ? And yet, just consider 
what that means/* 

"You would see me go alone ? " 

"No, no!" She was almost in tears. "But think of 
my father." 

"Your father's position is not altered, Nat Shin M6. 
If you were coming with me later anyhow, it won't be 
any worse for him if you go with me now." 

"Yes," she admitted, "yes, I see that. But it is no 
easier for me to make up my mind to tell him." 

"My darling, I mustn't press you. I see only too 
well what I'm asking you to do." 

"Having to decide at once is so awful. I miist go 
with you. If I were left behind in Mergui, what would 
there be for me.?* But to tell my father I'm going, to 
hear him reproach me after what he's done for me, to 
leave him with all his plans in the air — ^how am I going 
to have the face 

" Need you tell him ? Couldn't we slip away 

" It might be better for me, but for him it would be 
worse." 

" Supposing I went first and you followed ^ " 

"That wouldn't make it any easier." 

"Jt v^ould cause less stir." 

"I don't c^e about the stir. All I mind is about my 
father. If I followed you he'd like it no better than if I 
went now." 

"Well, my love, that is the position. I must go. I 
could stay, I suppose. But, we wouldn't be able to see 
each other for long. Poor Dellahooke would be miser- 
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able, we'd all be miserable. One couldn't paint in such 
all atmosphere. And then, when I did have to go, there'd 
be still this same question of whether you'd go with me 
or whether we'd have to say good-bye for always. I 
think it's better for me to make the plunge now." 

" I wish to goodness I'd never come back,'' she mur- 
mured despairingly. “When I was in London I used to 
wonder what was in store for me out here. I never 
thought I'd be faced with such a dreadful alternative. 
To say good-bye to you and go on living in Mergui as 
if I'd never met you, seems more than I can face. And 
yet I don't seem to be able to face the other alternative 
any better." 

“Is there no way round? Surely there must be a 
way ? " 

“It's all Mr. Dellahooke's fault," she now said. “If 
he wasn't so anxious about his career, he'd laugh at 
Poole. I don't believe the man would ever go to the 
Commissioner and risk the snub he'd probably get. 
What a cock-and-bull story it would sound — that I'd 
once been seen leaving the D.C.'s house — and in the 
middle of the afternoon! There's nothing in it." 

“Dellahooke is too timid to risk it, that's the point. 
It's enough for him that Poole might try Jo ipake 
trouble and that the Commissioner might listen to 
him." 

“That's what I say. It's all due to Mr. Dellahooke's 
wretched character. A normal man would never have 
stood such interference. Don't let them drive you out. 
We'll find you accommodation in the town. I'll tell my 
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father I called at the house. I wish Vd told him at the 
time. Then, even if Poole started gossiping, my father 
wouldn't listen. And if he pooh-poohed it, the Com- 
missioner couldn't possibly work it up into a scandal. 
Do that, my darling, please. It may only be postponing 
the moment when I've got to make up my mind, but I 
would so like a little time." 

Mangan was sorely tempted to agree. It was so 
cruel to force her to a sudden decision. Wouldn't it be 
better after all to tell Dcllahooke that he was moving 
into quarters of his own and would stay on in the town 
until Nat Shin Me was able to see her way clearer 
But when he came to think of it, he perceived that he 
could not do that. If it had only been Poole angry over 
tlie case and wanting to revenge himself he might have 
washed his hands of tlie letter. As far as Nat Shin Me 
was concerned, he was quite innocent. If it had only 
been that, he might Itave told Dellahooke that just 
because officially he was at loggerheads with Poole, it 
was unreasonable to expect that he, Mangan, should 
have to abandon everything. Even though Dellahooke 
had been extremely good to him, had brought him out, 
given him such a chance, been a reSi friend to him, he 
migj^it circumstances so extreme have told him to 
make his 0W4 peace with the Commissioner. But unfor- 
tunately the matter was complicated by P 2 va. It was 
only too clear that she was the root cause. Poole might 
have sworn to do this and that, trip up Dellahooke 
somehow, somewhere, but he would never have thought 
of hitting at his guest as a way of getting him into 
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trouble unless Eva had put the idea into his head. As he 
himself was wholly responsible for Eva's animosity, he 
could not tell Dellahooke coldly that what the Commis- 
sioner might do was no affair of his. Dellahooke was, 
perhaps, over timid, too anxious about his official 
prospects, but the plain truth happened to be that he 
was not responsible for what had occurred. If there 
had been no fooling with Eva, Dellahooke would never 
have been threatened. So he did not feel that he could 
go back on what he had said and expose Dellahooke to 
anxiety and possible harm. To do so would be totally 
irresponsible. He must assume the responsibility for 
his own acts. He could not expect Dellahooke to bear 
any of it and therefore he must not force him, by staying 
in the town, to run any risk which he did not want to 
run. But how was he to explain this to Nat Shin Me 
without telling her about Eva ? 

Suddenly he decided to tell her the whole truth. 

" I did a very silly thing," he said, "which you know 
nothing about and which I didn't want to bother you 
with. But Til have to, now, or you won't understand 
the whole position. Before I met you I got mixed up 
with Mrs. Poole.'^ 

She looked at him appealingly, ^ 

" Before you met me ? But you met me ^ once." 

"I met you on the third day. On the second day 
Dellahooke and I dined with Mrs. Poole. After dinner 
she took me into the garden alone and before I knew 
where I was I had promised to visit her next afternoon. 
Her husband" was away." 
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‘^Then the day you met me you went to her/' she 
said reproachfully. 

I had promised to go. But do you remember when 
I was bidding good-bye to you how I said I was reluc- 
tant to return to my world ? It was of that visit I was 
thinking." 

"You had begun to love me," she said eagerly. "I 
too had begun to love you. But that makes it worse that 
you went to her." 

Seeing that he was hurting her Mangan wanted to 
stop, but she asked: "'How long did you continue to 
visit her .^" 

"I went that day and the next. Then her husband 
returned for the case and I could not go." 

"Could not.^" she said. "You would have, if you 
could." 

I might have gone a few more times," he confessed, 
" but I was already getting tired of het. Slie had nothing 
to attract me except her looks and^every day I was 
more under your spell. " ^ <. 

"She loved you, did she .^ " ! 

"She wanted me. She was unhapf^ in this country, 
far away from everything she likedt She wanted me to 
he^p her j)ass the time when her husjband was not there. 
And when I Jold her that I couldn’t come any more, she 
was desperately angry." 

" What did you say to her i " 

"I didn’t tell her about you, of course. But I think 
she must have guessed there was another woman, and 
when she heard you’d been to the house. I’m sure it 
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was she who got Poole to write, hoping to part us, I 
suppose." 

The idea that another woman wanted to take Man- 
gan away from her cleared Nat Shin Me's mind for her 
in a flash. She forgot about her father, the alternative 
no longer seemed full of complexity, and she exclaimed: 

" She thought she could part us, did she ? She thought 
rd give you up if she drove you out of Mergui. Well, 
she's very much mistaken, for Pm going with you." 

As she said this the launch swerved suddenly to 
avoid a floating tree-trunk and the maid, perched over 
the rudder where there was no rail or bulwark, lost her 
balance and fell overboard. They saw her go and 
shouted to the serang. He stopped the engines. They 
hung over the stern. 

*'She can't swim," said Nat Shin Me. 

Mangan kicked off his shoes and plunged in. He 
reached the girl easily, but when she clutched him, he 
immediately found himself in difficulties for he was not 
a strong swimmer. The serang, like most of his kind, 
was slow in an emergency. He first went astern, but 
seeming unable to guide his vessel backwards, went 
ahead in a wide circle,'to come round to where the two 
were struggling. Meanwhile the girl had pulled Iv^n- 
gan under. Nat Shin Me scrambled to tjje bows and 
with vehemence exhorted the crew to get the lifebuoy. 
As they drew close, Mangan rose again, but the girl 
had pinioned him; he could not break away. It was one 
of those sudden occasions when life is jostled by its 
stark companion, death. 
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However, if death jostled it did not strike. Two 
sailors dropped into the water with the lifebuoy and in 
a moment or so Mangan and the maid were hauled on 
board. He was no more than exhausted, but she was 
insensible, or appeared to be so, but presently opened 
her eyes and vomited sea water, and then seemed to 
collect herself and, as if ashamed of what she had done, 
falling overboard, half drowning Mangan and then 
being sick in her mistress's presence, she crept to the 
tea basket, which was where she had left it, and began 
turning over and counting the contents. Mangan was 
the more exhausted, but by the time he had changed 
into his bathing suit and laid his clothes on the deck to 
dry, he was tolerably recovered and the cup of tea 
which Nat Shin Me poured him out of a thermos 
restored him completely. 

** Now I have a real reason for loving you," she said, 
playful in her relief. "You've rescued my maid, my 
little deaf-mute. If this were England, you would get a 
medal, though indeed I don't see why Mr. Dellahooke 
shouldn't give you one. But perha|)s I oyght to be 
jealous. That girl, you know. Will you now. She'll 
never forget that you saved her lile. She's your slave 
fopevef and ever. Have you ever thought of the advan- 
tage of a derf-mute wife " 

In this way she teased him, hiding her emotion, for 
of the three she was the most shaken. When Mangan 
was dragged under, she had thought him lost. It had 
been a minute of revealing anguish. The vision of it 
came back and she went pale again. 
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''One does not quite know oneself," she said, "till 
something happens which tells you your own secret. It 
seems incredible that I should ever have thought I 
could let you go away without me. I now know that is 
impossible, because if you had gone down in the sea, I 
should instantly have followed you to the bottom." She 
said this with passionate violence, great tears gather- 
ing and spilling down her cheeks. 

The launch had nearly reached its destination. They 
were in a bay, approaching a white beach on tlie edge of 
which stood a wooden house in the shade of palms. 
Behind were slopes covered with rubber-trees. It was a 
quiet green retreat. The launch came to a stop fifty 
yards from the shore. There was a sampan moored to a 
stake on the water's edge. 

"The house belongs to my father," said Nat Shin 
Me. "His overseer lives tliere and the dispensary is in 
behind." 

Almost at once a man appeared from the house and 
rowed the sampan to the launch. They embarked and 
soon were on the hot sand. 

. " ril go ahead," she said, "and get my business done 
and then we'll have tea. The medicines have to be 
checked and I must see what more they want. I«may»be 
a little time if I visit the labourers' cottages." 

"That's all right," he answered. "I should like an 
hour or so. This is a lovely spot. I shall be very busy 
with my pencil." 

"You could have a bathe, too." He had come ashore 
in his bathing suit and a towel-gown. 
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‘Tve had enough of the sea for to-<lay/' he smiled. 

She went off with her maid and he was soon hard at 
work. When the body is tired and quieted, the mind 
sometimes is more receptive than usual. He had found 
a shaded place which commanded a view of the mat- 
white beach, and of the chevelure of the palms against 
the blue sky, a blue more intense where it approached 
the green of the hill-line above the rubber plantation. 
There were fishing boats and women at a stream which 
cascaded down the reddish slope ; there w^as coming and 
going at the big wooden house, and very little sound — 
the sea was flat calm — except for distant voices calling. 
Presently he strolled along the edge of the water, 
skirting the slope where the rubber was planted, and 
entered a wood of durian-trees, where great fruits 
were forming on the trunks and main branches, heavy, 
gnarled and monstrous fruits, greenish-grey in the 
heavy shade, starting from the very trunks like wens. 
He went on a path crisp with dry leaves, yellow on the 
brick earth, dry and as you pressed fthem aromatic on 
the air, which was warm and enveloping and rich with 
other scents, of the earth and of roses. In this fruit- 
wood he saw an imagery which was like a baroque face, 
lik^ a ’wise old woman smiling at him. It seemed very 
curious tha1»he would be gone in a few days, for the 
fruit wood had taken him into itself. 

'T don't believe I shall go," he said to himself, as he 
sat down on a stump, looking at the wood and longing 
to be able to seize its strange beauty. Then it crossed 
his mind that if he were leaving in a few days he would 
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not have seen the girl of whom he had dreamed as a 
little boy. Not that he cared; he had found Nat Shin 
Me ; no other girl could interest him. But should he see 
the girl now, what meaning would it have ? Perhaps he 
had dreamed more but retained only that, a fragment of 
a scene or was it a symbol ? A symbol of what ? But 
dreams — what were they? They gave you a glimpse, 
but when the future unfolded, you found that your 
dream and the facts were disjunctive, that sleep and 
waking were sundered and w'ould not blend. Yet Nat 
Shin Me was coming with him. That was more than 
his dream had promised; if it was a symbol it had 
hinted the opposite. But she was coming, she had said 
so twice. 

He left the wood when he thought it was time and 
walking through the rubber came out at the strand. 
Nat Shin Me had been watching at a window and went 
to meet him, her maid following with the tea basket. 
There was now a shadow over part of the beach and 
they sat on the sand while the maid spread the tea as if 
she was setting gifts at a shrine, laying out the cakes 
with worshipping eyes fixed on her mistress and on 
Mangan, too. 

‘‘ I was in a wood of fruits," he said, “ a strange place 
that seemed to take possession of me.'' f 

“The durian orchard ? They ripen later. They're as 
hard as your cheese to get accustomed to, but when you 
can fight down the smell all other fruits are as water to 
wine. It's a pity you won't be here to try one." 

“Yet in the wood I could not believe that I should 
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not be here. Do you know that feeling when nature 
seems part of you ^ Tve had it sometimes when painting 
my best. Just now I felt it very strongly, as if the 
durians swelling round me were growing out of my 
own body." 

“ When does the boat go " 

“In three days." 

"I, then, have three more days. It sounds incre- 
dible!" 

“ My love, we must talk, now that you have made up 
your mind. How are we going to manage it ? Will you 
tell your father.^" 

“ I must tell him. I could not run away. That would 
be adding deceit to cruelty." 

“ It is curious how you never refer to your mother." 

“ But telling my father means telling her, for he will 
immediately consult her." 

“Is there the least chance that they might agree 
When they see you determined, won't they make the 
best of it.?" 

“ I don't think so. My mother's pride makes that im- 
possible. Her life's work would be thrown away. She 
would become a ridiculous figured The only rational 
e^^use^for her palanquin, her seclusion is that the 
Family has siot, nor will ever, abate a jot." 

“You once said she knew everything, that she had 
probably guessed we were in love. If so, why has she 
taken no action to separate us and why, thopgh you 
told your father you could not marry Po Tin, have you 
heard no more about it? He must liave discussed it 
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with her. If she guessed about me, she will not be sur- 
prised when she hears what you intend to do." 

Perhaps I exaggerated. I don't think they can 
know, have the least suspicion. Or perhaps they take it 
for just a liking. My father himself likes you, I know. 
They may have said nothing because they are corres- 
ponding about a new partner for me. Perhaps they want 
to give me a choice and when they have a few names, 
my father plans to talk them over with me. But it's im- 
possible to say. All I can be sure of is that when I tell 
my father the truth, it will be a great blow to them both." 

"They won’t try and stop you 

" I really don't know, but they can't use force because 
they have no legal right to prevent me going." 

"There's one bothersome thing. I shall have to get 
my money for the three portraits. It goes against the 
grain, having to ask for their money and then to take 
their daughter. But the money is essential." 

"I have some jewellery of my own. It's worth quite 
a lot." 

"That will help, but I must ask for the money to- 
morrow. It won't be a bad occasion, for I had intended 
anyway to bring the portraits down. When will you 
tell him ^ * 

"I'll have to watch my opportunity. It«’s dreadfully 
complicated,” she replied with weary distaste. " I don't 
know what I'm going to say to him to make it intel- 
ligible. Naturally his instinct will be to temporize. One 
can't foresee how it will all go. I suppose I'll have to 
walk out of the house in the end." 
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They drank several cups of tea, but were unable to 
eat much. The maid was surprised that the cakes were 
hardly touched. Kneeling at a little distance she watched 
furtively. Was anything wrong ? She was troubled in 
her dumb way. 

"We must get back now," said Nat Shin Me. The 
shadow had crept down to the water's edge. The sun 
would soon be setting. The maid, who interpreted her 
mistress's wishes without a sign from her, began to 
pack the basket and presently fetched tlie boatman. The 
overseer, who was a Chinaman, came down to see 
them off and placed a bunch of red bananas in the boat, 
" to eat on the way", he said politely. 

The launch creased the oily water of the bay. It 
would take them an hour and a half to get home, a 
voyage through the sunset into twilight and darkness. 
There were clouds on the horizon and it felt like rain. 
Not a drop had fallen since Mangan's arrival. Some- 
times the red of lightning ripped a cloud, but so far olF 
that no thunder came. 

When they left the shelter of the island they saw the 
sun hover over the sea and then sW|OOp to it, wading a 
moment, then plunging into a gulf from which flames 
burst up and pervaded the whole sky. The islands 
darkened, becanlfe feathery patches, detail obliterated, 
outline as hard as black designs gummed on to scarlet. 
That glory faded as night came down, but another fire 
was now kindled, for the water turned phosphorescent. 
Sometimes in these regions before rain the marine 
creatures, whose body-light can transmute the element 
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of water into the element of fire, come crowding in their 
trillions and make great play on the night-sea, are so 
sportive and twinkling that they do not require the 
passage among them of a ship or of an oar’s blade to set 
them burning. It was such a night, and an undulating 
sea smouldered and glowed, a dull conflagration. As 
the darkness increased, the more inflamed grew the 
water. They passed a small island, a cone of black 
woods, and where the swell burst on its foot was a 
leaping ring of fire, flames that lapped the rocks or 
gushed on the beach. 

'' I wonder what it portends,” said Nat Shin Me. ” Is 
this the burning marl of hell or are heaven's candles 
lighted to hearten us .? ” 

“The night I landed the water was sown with points 
of flame. I took it for welcome and 1 got a great wel- 
come, love's own welcome from you. The flame to- 
night far exceeds what I saw then. I will not believe it 
an evil sign. The god of love who lighted me in has not 
forsaken me, he lights me still.” 

They parted at the wharf. The dark clouds which had 
threatened had not come up. There was a clear sky of 
stars from pole to pole. 

When Mangan got to the bungalow he found some 
home letters waiting for him. Evidently*the news of 
his succession to the title had begun to get round, for 
one of the illustrated papers had written for his photo- 
graph and another asked for information to fill a gossip 
column. It will be a romantic story when it comes out, 
he thought. “New Irish Peer weds Oriental Princess,” 
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or Artist Earl brings home Eastern Bride." London 
will be amused for a week and if the Bond Street dealers 
are impressed, so much the better. He pictured a pri- 
• vate view with Nat Shin Me, cool and beautiful, dis- 
tributing the catalogues. 

Dellahooke was in, his study working and Mangan 
looked in. 

"'How's the Commissioner?" 

"He's sniffing round like a starving bloodhound." 

"I'm definitely off on Wednesday and Nat Shin Me 
is coming with me." 

"Good God, is she really?" 

"Yes, she's made up her mind. She's going to brave 
her father." 

Dellahooke had been counting on Nat Shin M6 
refusing. Still, he didn't see how the Commissioner 
could hold him responsible for an elopement. It depen- 
ded on how the Prince took it. If he bowed to the 
inevitable, not much would be said. It might not even 
reach the Commissioner's ears or, i( it did, only in a 
harmless form. But it would be nervdus work till it all 
was over, the Commissioner safely gone, his report 
written. 

"Well, I wish you the best of luck," h^ said to 
Mangan witji an effort. "Where'll you be married?" 

" In London, I suppose." 

"She'll make an original Countess. Have you told 
her yet ? " 

" Not yet. That's going to be my wedding present. I 
haven't much else to give her." 
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'"D’you know, I think you’ve made a mistake there. 
If you’d said who you were, I believe you’d carry it off 
peaceably." 

'"If there were money, perhaps; but as it is, I don't 
feel like selling my title." 

" I would, if I had one." 

"I’m not going begging to any prince on earth." 

"My dear fellow, that’s your damned Irish pride. 
But you needn't say anything about money. Stick to the 
earl business. Enlarge on the countess side." 

"And let him think I was rich? No! Besides, it 
would be no good. He’s got his plans all worked out. I 
tell him who I am and then he smiles and quietly snubs 
me. I’m sure he’d do it very nicely, but I don’t fancy it, 
that’s all." 

" Well, I think it’s worth trying." 

"Trying! That’s exactly what I won’t do. When I’ve 
married his daughter, if he likes to come along of his 
own accord, well and good. I've no objection to his 
giving her an allowance, but I’m not going to try 
for it." 

" I think you’re putting your own pride first. You’re 
not thinking of her or him, or of me for that matter." 

"Don’t let’s start all over again." 

"Have a drink?" 

"Yes, I think I will." 

"Lazarus!" 
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Chapter XIX 

THE PLAY ON THE HILL 


M angan delivered tlie portraits and was duly paid 
for them. He packed and by a concentration of 
mind induced by necessity contrived to finish two small 
landscapes. It had been arranged that on the day before 
the boat sailed Nat Shin Me was to let him know how 
she was getting on, whether she had spoken to her 
father or, if not, when she had decided to do so. 

All that last day he waited for her letter. At tea-time 
Dellahooke came back from office as usual, but had to 
hurry away immediately afterwards to attend on the 
Commissioner, who was inspecting the drainage sys- 
tem. Mangan went on with his preparations, now 
anxiously watching for Nat Shin M4’s messenger. 

At about five o’clock he saw her maid entering the 
porch and hurried out to take from her the expected 
letter. But she had no letter. She knelt at once, her face 
much distressed and pointed towards the island hill of 
Patit, over whose monasteries and shrines the after- 
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noon sun was beginnifig to decline, Mangan had no 
idea what she meant, but when she got to her feet and 
began to walk away, beckoning vigorously, it was 
obvious enough that she wanted him to go with her. 
Alarmed and convinced that Nat Shin Me was in some 
danger, he followed without waiting to put on his 
hat. 

The maid led the way down the hill by the shortest 
path, looking back from time to time to repeat her 
gestures and walking very fast. On reaching the bot- 
tom, they crossed the road, which at that hour was 
crowded with pedestrians, and entering the port enclo- 
sure reached the jetty in a few moments. A number of 
sampans were moored thereby and the maid signing to 
a boatman invited Mangan to embark with her. The 
boatman, who was an Indian, demanded in Hindustani 
to know where he was to take them, and understood 
without difficulty when the girl pointed to Patit. 
Standing between the wings of the stern he leant on his 
oars and as a powerful ebb was running kept along the 
shore for some distance before striking out across the 
strait. Mangan and his companion sat together on the 
thwart. She seemed more calm now and observing that 
he had no hat opened her parasol and held it over^his 
head. He himself was in a state of much agitation. Was 
he going to Nat Shin Me ? If so, what had happened ? 
It was maddening not to be able to ask any questions. 
There was some way, no doubt, of communicating with 
the deaf-mute, but it was impossible to suppose she 
could read English from his lips. He tried the word 
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'"Nat Shin Me'', but she did npt understand, perhaps 
because his lips formulated it in a foreign manner. 
There was nothing to be done but to sit and wait. He 
was grateful for the parasol, because the sun and its 
reflection from the water were dazzling. 

Nearly twenty minutes elapsed before they reached 
the water-steps at Patit. The passage had seemed to 
Mangan an eternity. He jumped out, gave the man his 
fare, and signed to the maid to lead on at once. She 
began to climb the hill towards the monasteries. When 
she was at some height above the harbour, she turned 
into the path which led to the nunnery. Soon the build- 
ing came in siglit and they entered the compound. One 
or two nuns, yellow stoled and shaven crowned, re- 
garded them curiously. The maid guided him to a 
side, reached a small stairway which she mounted to a 
verandah, and coming to a stop in front of an open 
window, turned round and invited him to look in. 

What he saw was the girl in his old dream, and that 
girl, though he hardly recognized h^r for a moment, 
was Nat Shin Me. She sat on a small carpet in the pose 
he had painted in London, her face turned away, her 
head in shadow. She was wearing a yellow robe and — 
he^coul^ see now — her head was shaved. 

“Nat Shiq Me! “ he called in a low voice. “ Nat Shin 
Me. What have you done ^ " 

She did not turn her head, she made no movement, 
no response. 

“Nat Shin Me, speak to me. Tell me what has hap- 
pened," he pleaded. 
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She gave no sign that she had heard him. Her face 
averted, she remained motionless and silent. 

At that moment he heard steps behind him on the 
verandah and turned to find three nuns approaching. 
One of them stepped up to him and said severely: 

“ What are you doing here in the nunnery " 

Good gracious, thought Mangan, this must be 
George Moore's friend! 

“I beg your pardon,'' he said. ''I came to look for 
the Princess Nat Shin Me." 

"Such a person no longer exists," said the Abbess, 
" and I must ask you to leave." 

"But I must know what's happened. Can't I speak to 
her for an instant ? " 

"To whom?" 

"To the Princess Nat Shin Me." He turned his head 
towards the window. 

"I tell you there is now no Princess of that name. 
Will you oblige me by leaving at once," she repeated, 
pointing to the stairway with impatience. 

"Did she — the Princess — leave no message for me ?" 
he begged, moving away. 

"If you are Mr. Mangan," said the Abbess with 
more indulgence, "I may say that the person who ^Yas 
the Princess Nat Shin Me before she entered the Order 
this morning, told me that though she could not see 
you, she would write to you later. Now please go/' 

There was nothing more to be said and Mangan, fol- 
lowed by the maid who was weeping, descended the 
stairpase into the compound. He had no idea what to do 
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next. That Nat Shin Me should have lost her nerve and 
entered a nunnery was a turn of events he had never 
anticipated. 

He was making his way out, when suddenly he saw 
with astonishment, wheeling in through the gate, a 
palanquin in which, upright and purposeful under an 
immense yellow turban, sat the old Princess Sanda 
Mala, the Garland of the Moon. She seemed to direct 
her porters towards him and when she was abreast told 
them to stop. 

‘‘Good evening. Lord Cashel,*' she said in an ex- 
tremely grand manner, “ I want to have a word with 
you." 

He approached the palanquin, much too dumb- 
founded to make any reply. 

‘‘Lord Cashel," she repeated the title with emphasis 
and with satisfaction, ‘‘since the occasion when you did 
me the honour of taking tea with me, I have been 
anxious to consult you, but I did not see my way to do 
so until I had reasonable grounds fot supposing that the 
proposition I had to make would j^robably be accept- 
able. I have tolerably good sources of information," 
she smiled, “but I must confess that your resolution to 
legve lj)-morrow and my daughter's entry into the 
Order to-dagr were only known to me some hours ago. 
I had been inclined to let events take a natural course, 
when my intention was to intervene at a proper mo- 
ment, but owing to some slipshod work on the part of 
my staff — my chamberlain received his dismissal just 
now — I was not kept properly informed and the dis- 
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turbance of the natural course of what I believed to be 
a very happy . . . what shall we say ? . . . romance, took 
me by surprise, in itself a matter for surprise, for I have 
never been surprised before in my life. You have, in 
fact, done what no other person has ever done, an 
achievement, Lord Cashel, on which you must allow me 
to be the first to congratulate you. But why am I keep- 
ing you on your feet ^ 

She gave a peremptory order and a troop of servants, 
who had followed her in, spread mats and a carpet under 
a bamboo. 

"Join me. Lord Cashel, will you, under this tree," 
she said, as her bearers set the palanquin on the ground. 
"You would like a cup of tea — or perhaps something 
stronger.?" 

She beckoned and bottles were produced from some- 
where. 

"Personally I never drink," she went on. "I find 
myself quite sufficiently fluent without any stimulant. 
But your case is rather different, particularly after the 
trying events of this afternoon, which, I must repeat, 
would never have occurred if my chamberlain had car- 
ried out his instructions. In some ways I was sorry to 
get rid of the man, but one has to put one's foot do^fn 
on occasion. I may reappoint him later in apother capa- 
city; I understand he is a most excellent cook. Let me 
mix you a cocktail. I have a recipe which, though it is 
not my practice to boast, I will tell you in confidence is 
the best in the world. I call it 'Happy Ending' and 
when you have tried it — and heard what I have to tell 
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you — I dare say you will not be inclined to contradict 
me. What has annoyed me more than anything else 
except the omission of my chamberlain to draw my 
attention to it at once, was the impertinent letter which 
gave rise to your change of plans. That the woman — I 
really cannot remember her name nor do I intend to try 
— I have never recognized her existence until to-day — 
that such a creature should have dared to attempt — the 
word is too strong, but your language is deficient in 
those nuances wliich make Burmese such a pleasant 
language to speak — should have had the hardihood, 
then, to imagine that she could come between me and 
my arrangements, is a piece of impudence which I find 
incredible and which I have no intention whatever of 
supporting. Drink that, now. Lord Casliel, and when 
you liave finished it don't wait for me to offer you 
another. To continue. I was speaking of a certain 
woman but have nothing more to sa^ except to observe 
that I will not have Mr. Dellahooke bullied, particu- 
larly when he is bullied to interrupt my plans. When he 
came here, I gave instructions that he was never to be 
bullied . I will not have underbred people bullying gentle- 
men and I have said again and again that if there is any 
bttllying to be done I will do it. Frankly, Lord Cashel, 
I am annoyed with Mrs. . . . whatever her name is/' She 
looked round the close with enormous satisfaction. 

‘T referred just now to my plans," she went on, 
" and I propose to give you a sketch of them, if I am not 
boring you. You must stop me if I am. I will put it like 
this — my daughter will be the premier Princess in 
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Burma when I am dead or . . . retired. As a member of 
an old family yourself you can understand why I have 
long wished her to occupy a position suited to her rank. 
Certain tentative arrangements were made, of which 
you are aware, though from the first I doubted if they 
were likely to mature. The young man — well, you saw 
him yourself! As soon as it was reported to me that you 
were the Earl of Cashel — and I may say that was half 
an hour before you received the news yourself — I 
decided to substitute you for the other person, pro- 
vided, I need hardly say, that you were agreeable. Not 
that I thought it likely you would be anything else, for 
at that time my chamberlain was working conscien- 
tiously and my daily bulletins left me in no doubt of 
your feelings. As my information was that you were 
staying here three months and as I wished you to be 
quite sure of your own mind before I exposed my own, 
I was content to keep in the background and wait, and 
allow the young man to continue to pay visits as a con- 
venient screen behind which I could work. I have always 
found publicity a great mistake.'' 

She gave him a little tap on the knee and leaned for- 
ward a fraction, smiling confidentially. He would very 
much have liked to bring her to the point, but she gai/e 
him no time to put a question and continued imme- 
diately: 

"The more I considered my problem the more un- 
likely it seemed that there was anybody in Burma with 
whom my daughter could ally herself without a great 
condescension, and the more proper appeared my new 
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plan for a foreign alliance. I have interested myself over 
many years in studying to the best of my poor ability 
and with the meagre sources at my disposal the im- 
mense ramifications of the marriages contracted be- 
tween royal persons and persons of noble birth. I am 
sure, Lord Cashel, that you yourself have not neg- 
lected this study, which is a highly proper one for 
people of our class, and that you are as qualified as 
myself — that is to say, very qualified — to cite instances 
where members of the Irish aristocracy have in the past 
married into the royal houses of India and China. These 
precedents are not very numerous, you will say, but 
they exist and afford, you will readily admit, ample 
precedent for what I am coming to. Behind these mar- 
riages were often wide considerations of high politics, 
matters not understood by common people who talk 
glibly of world solidarity from the point of view of the 
proletariat, but with which the gre^t international aris- 
tocracy whose names and lives provide the subject of all 
history is widely familiar.'' 

She drew breath an instant and again smiled at Man- 
gan, the wrinkles on her vital old face forming a net- 
work of intricate beauty. He wa$ now, however, past 
preferiring any observation of his own and beyond mut- 
tering ‘'quite so" and helping himself to another cock- 
tail — it was an exceedingly strong mixture and was 
going to his head — he made no attempt to comment 
upon views which, if not precisely his own, on this 
occasion seemed to be leading to what he could wholly 
subscribe. 
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The Princess's eight porters and sixteen servants 
were now watching her anxiously, for they knew that a 
halt in her discourse generally coincided with an order 
to march or to busy themselves in some unexpected 
direction. Long experience had not deceived them, for 
with intimidating abruptness she now ordered them to 
build her a pavilion, as she intended to remain where 
she was for some time, and also to prepare supper for 
four. Under standing instructions they had with them 
all that was necessary for a camp, bamboo poles and 
thatch, silk hangings for the walls, firewood and pots 
and ample provisions. At a spot indicated by her 
jewelled forefinger they set to work with faithful en- 
thusiasm. The sun had set and lights were beginning to 
twinkle in the town over the water. Dellahooke's house 
was illuminated upstairs and down. He must have 
returned from his outing with the Commissioner and 
be licking his bites and hoping for the best. 

The Princess was speaking again. ‘T choose to 
think. Lord Cashel," he heard her saying, “that you 
came out to this country not primarily to paint, though 
you must not understand me to say that I hold an 
active interest in the arts to be inconsistent with your 
rank. No, but I take the liberty of assuming that yau 
came out because you had private reasons /or wishing 
to find a significant consort. You had taken, perhaps, 
your astrological bearings, or you may have been given 
a hint in a vision. No doubt you could have had your 
choice in the Western world, but I can well imagine 
circumstances when, say, a desire to unite the Royal 
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Family of Burma with your own noble family might 
have appeared to you in just that light of international 
romance wliich in the past has played, as I have pointed 
out, so important a part in the history of nations/' 

Her voice lilted on. Mangan was not listening very 
precisely now. The cocktail had gone to his head and 
he found it difficult to follow her magnificent periods. 
Moreover, he had heard what it was essential to know. 
All was well. Nat Shin Me was his and he would not 
have to leave Mergui next day, despairing and alone, 
his love in a nunnery. What he wanted was to sec her 
at once, tell her the great news and dry her tears. But 
the old lady was in command. He would have to let her 
go about the business in her own way. And in fact, he 
had no idea how you get a girl out of a Buddhist 
nunnery. 

Miscegenation in general may be undesirable,'* the 
old lady was saying, **but it does not concern royalty 
or persons of old title. There is another point, also, on 
which I will touch. I once inquired whether any families 
of the Irish aristocracy were connected by marriage 
with your Royal House and you gave me to understand 
that this was so in an oblique sense, a sense which in 
this paft of the world is suffidently reputable. It 
occurred tck me, however, to push my researches in 
another direction and I was happy to learn that the 
Earls of Cashel, at a date I forget — I have no head for 
dates, a weakness which I find exceedingly inconveni- 
ent when prosecuting my genealogical inquiries — that 
an Earl of Cashel married a daughter of an Irish king 
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with all the formalities which you seem to require. I 
should like very much to discuss with you on some 
other occasion the ultimate basis of your Church mar- ^ 
riage, but as this might detain us some time and there 
is immediate business on hand, I shall defer it until we 
are more at leisure.” 

She ceased, and summoning an elderly retainer from 
the fire, where they were now cooking the dinner, said 
in Burmese: ” Call the Abbess.” 

During this invasion the Abbess had hovered within 
her precincts, disinclined to approach without invita- 
tion, but anxious to know the Princess's intentions. On 
receiving the summons, she came forward with dig- 
nity, for though she had a vast respect for the Princess, 
she had her own position to consider as the head of an 
ecclesiastical order. 

The conversation which ensued was in Burmese, 
because the Princess chose to speak in that language, 
but it was sufficiently interesting to translate and these 
are the essentials of it. 

“Your Reverence saw fit to receive my daughter 
into the Order this morning.” 

”That is so. Royal Founder.” 

“But you did not see fit to consult me first.” «. t 

“Every one is free to take refuge in the Order.” 

'"The Order nowhere enjoins precipitancy.” 

“I assumed that your daughter had acted on reflec- 
tion.” 

"The assumptions on which she acted have been 
shown to be illusory.” 
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"The assumptions on which all lay persons act are 
always illusory." 

The old Princess accepted these retorts as necessary 
formalities. She now gave the Abbess her line of 
retreat. 

"You addressed me with the title of Royal Founder," 
she submitted. 

"A customary title in view of your benefactions." 

"Well, I have decided to double my benefactions." 

This enabled the Abbess to capitulate with grace. 

Saying formally: "Such piety is highly meritorious," 
she added in English, "Shall I go and fetch her ? " 

"Please do," said the Princess, also changing over, 
now that the tension was relieved. "And to ease her 
mind you may inform her that I have arranged for her 
to marry the person she desires." 

At this news the Abbess's face lit up, for she had not 
entirely ceased to be a woman. Her disastrous romance, 
whatever it had been, had not soured her nor had her 
realization as a nun of the unsubstantiality of lay pas- 
sion blunted her relish for a happy ending. 

"If I had known that, I should not have inflicted 
upon Your Benevolence the inconsiderable objections I 
submitted in the first instance/* she cried in Court 
Burmese, and left the pavilion to go on her errand. 

"Hold!" Sanda Mala called after her. "I have no 
fancy to see my daughter shaven and in a saffron stole, 
though I do not say it out of disrespect for the Order 
but for another reason which you may guess." She 
glanced ever so delicately at Mangan. 
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“She came without any luggage," the Abbess re- 
minded her. 

For answer the Princess signed to a footman. “ Bring 
the suitcase and my hat-box," she directed. 

These were produced before her without delay. Tap- 
ping them lightly, she said to the Abbess: 

"In the suitcase you will find a change of clothes, 
some jewellery and powder. In the hat-box," she 
paused a moment, ‘'you will find a wig." 

The Abbess did not smile and turned to go for the 
second time. 

“Hold again!" cried the Princess. “I have taken the 
liberty of erecting a pavilion on your grounds because 
I have decided to give a supper party on this spot. It is 
hardly necessary for me to say that if the rules of your 
Order permitted you to join us at table I should be very 
happy, but as they do not, I hope you will come over 
afterwards for a chat." 

The Abbess signified her willingness and, followed 
by a footman carrying the clothes and wig, crossed the 
compound into the nunnery. 

The pavilion was now ready. It faced south, which is 
the traditional direction of peace and harmony, and 
illuminated as it was with paper lanterns, the silk waHs 
embroidered in colours, a substantial Chinese carpet on 
the floor, furnished with flowers, a low table and a 
banner, it glowed on the dark hill like a celestial’s 
palace. 

"We will move in now," the Princess announced to 
Mangan. 
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When they were comfortably ensconced, she said: 

I am sending a note to Mr. Dellahooke inviting 
him to supper with us." 

Her secretary was summoned and she dictated as 
follows: 

Dear Mr. Dellahooke, 

I am giving to-night a little supper party followed by 
a play to celebrate the engagement of my daughter to 
Lord Cashel and hope you can make it convenient to 
attend. For reasons which I need not trouble you with, 
I have selected as venue the hill of Patit at a spot which 
if you glance out of your windows you will be able to 
see, as it is illuminated, but to which in any case my 
equerry will conduct you. I expect you as soon as you 
can reach me conveniently and need hardly say how 
much I look forward to your company. 

The secretary was used to her elaborate style and got 
this down at a very creditable pace. 

"Give it to me to sign," she said. "Right. Now take 
it yourself to His Honour. It wiU occupy you five 
minutes to get to the launch, five minutes to cross and 
five minutes to reach the house. Give His Honour ten 
mjnutes^to get ready and be back with him here in forty 
minutes all Jold." 

"I place God the Mother's order on the top of my 
head," intoned the secretary as he prostrated himself. 
Besides the admiration he felt for his mistress, he 
remembered what had happened to the chamberlain 
that morning. 
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When he was gone, the Princess said to Mangan: 
‘'You must allow me to neglect you again for a 
moment," and calling one of her household, a man with 
a tremendous moustache, ear-rings and a dagger — 
he was one of her detectives, though he looked more 
like a pirate — ^gave him instructions in the following 
sense: 

“I want to see the Triumph of Maha Dipati to- 
night." 

"God the Mother has spoken," said the man, his 
face within an inch of the ground. 

"You will erect a stage there." She pointed to a spot 
forty paces from where they were sitting, a piece of 
level grass flanked by trees. 

"True, God the Mother." 

"You will summon the Aung-zi-^a troupe and their 
band." 

"They are performing in the Fish Quarter to-night." 

"They are not performing in the Fish Quarter, they 
are performing on Patit Hill." 

"True, God the Mother. They are performing on 
Patit Hill," 

"The play will begin at my signal when I have 
dined." „ . 

"The Incarnate Orders are weighting ear." 

The detective withdrew in a reverse crawl and was 
heard immediately afterwards bawling directions. A 
crowd of men with spades, posts, hammers and planks 
appeared from the shadows and began erecting the 
stage, while the detective himself with two followers 
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of a like swashbuckling cut hastened down the hill and 
was soon rowing remorselessly across the strait in the 
direction of the Fish Quarter. 

''That's settled,” pronounced the Princess. "My 
arrangements may seem to you haphazard. No doubt 
you do these things better in Ireland. But you must 
concede I have had little time for ordered preparations. 
Fish Quarter! Did you notice that? Ah, you don't 
understand Burmese. What a lot you miss, if I may say 
so. I trust my daughter will put that right. I must admit 
I think a knowledge of some oriental language, particu- 
larly of Burmese, is essential if a gentleman is to express 
himself like a gentleman. What was I saying? Fish 
Quarter! Lord Cashel, though this country has been at 
the mercy of foreign shopkeepers for longer than I can 
remember without emotion, it has not fallen so far that 
the Fish Quarter takes precedence over the Princess 
Sanda Mala. The Fish Quarter can come here. There is 
plenty of room on this hill. It can boat over the har- 
bour, it can make a night of it. Yoh shall see. It will 
come. The play is concerned with lords and ladies. 
Played h^e it will have a double draw, for the lords 
and ladies off the stage will not be less attractive than 
thj)se u]3on it. But I believe I have forgotten one thing 
— the champagne.” 

Mangan had an idea that he might here interpose a 
remark, a hint that he hoped she would not put herself 
out, since the occasion was no more than an improvised 
picnic ; that they could very well do with what wine she 
might have with her. But she gave him no time, for 
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with a gesture more mandatory than any he had seen 
her use, a gr^at gesture worthy of the sort of occasion 
when a Velasquez is waiting to catch it, she summoned 
her butler, a Portuguese of Goa, the black inheritor of 
a royal name. 

Is the champagne on the ice, Braganza ? '' 

Champagne, God the Mother.? The champagne is 
not . . . was not . . 

Go and get it then! A case, you crayfish! And ice to 
match.'' 

That meant another expedition across the strait. But 
Braganza was a good butler and he had plenty of assis- 
tants. He sent his deputy with two porters. ‘'Bring it in 
the ice-buckets," he shouted after them. "It can be 
cooling as you come." 

The Princess returned to her conversation with 
Mangan. 

"There is one little matter I should like to mention 
before the others arrive. As you may have noticed, I 
have a very tolerable knowledge of what happens in 
Mergui. But there is no reason why Mr. Dellahooke 
should have this fact thrust on his notice. He might be 
disturbed to learn that I knew he had received that 
threatening letter. It is true I knew nothing of it jtill 
to-day, but even though my information ^as belated, 
the fact that I got it at all might put him out of coun- 
tenance. So we will say nothing of the letter or of the 
Commissioner. Across that aspect we will draw a 
screen. Nor do I want anything said about my daugh- 
ter's flight to the Order, which almost suggests I have 
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no control of my household. Indeed, I myself propose to 
ignore it." 

Mangan was in the act of making it dear tliat she 
could count on his discretion, when they caught sight of 
Nat Shin Me, followed by her maid, as she stepped into 
the circle of liglit round the pavilion. She looked ex- 
tremely smart and one would never have suspected that 
she wore a wig. Her mother received her as if nothing 
had happened. 

“You arrive just in time," she said. “The Deputy 
Commissioner will be liere very shortly. Before he 
comes I have a word to say to you." 

Nat Shin Me seated herself at a respectful distance. 
When she learnt from the Abbess that her mother had 
unaccountably accepted Mangan, she had changed her 
clothes at once and iiastened out. She was happy and 
excited, though a little tremulous, hardly daring to 
meet Mangan's eye. 

“You know," the old lady began with elaborate 
seriousness, “how anxious I have been to assure your 
future. It has not been easy to find you the right part- 
ner, but ^ last I liave decided on what I think is quite 
suitable, i am going to marry you to the Earl of 

Cashel." 

• • 

“The E^rl of Cashel!" exclaimed her daughter in 
utter bewilderment. What new scheme was her mother 
springing on her now? “Who is the Earl of Cashel? 
Eve never heard of him." 

“You will have in a minute." 

Nat Shin Me got up. She must speak. Now was 
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her opportunity. Out with it, she must. '‘Listen, 
Mother, there's a thing I've been longing to tell you. 
From what the Abbess said I thought you had guessed. 
I want ... to marry Mr. Mangan.'' 

She blurted this out with a pant of emotion. The 
dreaded confession was made at last. 

The old Princess was clearly very pleased at the 
success of her little comedy. "Mr. Mangan!" she ex- 
claimed. "You surprise me. But I am going to tell you 
something which will reconcile you to my wishes. I 
have an argument which will make you give up Mr. 
Mangan. When you hear it you will agree that he is 
not the man you think." 

Nat Shin Me was unshaken. She had plenty of resolu- 
tion. It was because she also had plenty of heart that 
till then she had shrunk from declaring herself. Now 
that the ice was broken, she stood very firm. 

"Nothing you can say will make me give him up. I 
have made up my mind and now you know it." 

"Yet there is something which will make you change 
your mind. You will have to give up Mr. Mangan 
when I tell you." 

Nat Shin M6 looked anxiously at her lover. Had he 
deceived her in some way ? Was he . . . could he be . . 
already . . . .^ 

"I don't care whether he's married or not, if that's 
what you mean," she cried violently. " If he wants me 
to come with him I'll go as his mistress." 

The old Princess was now satisfied. "Well, well," 
she said, "I like a bit of spirit. For all that, you'll have 
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to give up Mr. Mangan because he is the Earl of 
Cashel/' 

This coup de Matre had all the results which the 
Princess anticipated, versed as she was in the drama of 
her country where just such a situation was frequently 
exploited to give the actors the opportunity of playing 
the emotions of anxiety, surprise and delight, Nat Shin 
Me had already exliibited the first and she was now 
possessed in turn by the others. Her mother watched 
her with appraising eyes. ‘‘Yes,'* she said, “he is the 
Earl of Cashel, and you will shortly be the Countess of 
Cashel." 

“You knew all along . . , about everything ..." said 
Nat Shin Me dully. 

“All along . . . about everything," replied her 
mother with delighted mimicry. 

“I'm very glad, Tm very much relieved, but you 
mustn't think it makes the slightest difference to me 
whether he's the Earl of Cashel or Hot." 

“Which does you credit," says the old lady. “But 
for all the dear old high falutin' of love the day will 
come, if^ou have a son, when you will be proud his 
name is Lord Glassmore." 

^ To Jhis devastating truth Nat Shin Me made no 
reply. Wfijt she would have liked was a few minutes 
alone with Mangan. She wanted to tell him how 
ashamed she was to have failed him, how she almost 
had told her father but somehow could not do it when 
she looked at his kind old loving face. She wanted, too, 
to be reassured about her appearance, for she felt awk- 
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ward in her wig ; and she wanted to tease him a little, 
also, for not telling her who he was. At this moment, 
however, Dellahooke was seen approaching down an 
avenue of paper lanterns which had been planted in a 
double row as far as the compound gate. The old peon, 
Maung Su, followed immediately on his heels. 

Su was intoxicated with the colour of the moment. 
It is true that he had hoped for revenge, murder, ruin, 
despair, the fall of many great ones, but though that 
was the particular kind of drama he liked best, he much 
preferred comedy to no play at all. In comedy there was 
love, there was liquor, there were tips, all good things 
if less thrilling than blood. He had been standing in the 
porch when the equerry arrived and during the few 
minutes after the note had been handed in was able to 
extract from him enough to make it clear that the wind 
had changed to a milder quarter. The lights on the hill 
had already set him wondering. When his master came 
out and signed to him to follow, he fell in behind, 
wielding his stick of buffalo horn and glorying in the 
life that still flickered in his ruined limbs. Tips, drink, 
illuminations, pickings, all on the sacred hiU above 
him; midnight, the stars, wafts from the far seas, the 
hollow bamboo stricken in the last watch; actor% 
actresses, love real and feigned, villains, mupic, owls in 
the black trees — all these pleasures, and in the presence 
of the great, the reflection of whose greatness would 
increase them a hundredfold. So he went over the dark 
strait, his creased evil face as beautiful as the night. 

Dellahooke's feelings were quite different. He was 
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extremely relieved that Mangan had followed his 
advice, as he supposed, and told Nat Shin Me\s parents 
who he was. This regulated a situation which he had 
considered dangerous even when Mangan had prom- 
ised to go. The Prince and his wife were naturally quite 
satisfied and as they could afford to settle on their 
daughter a large sum of money, Mangan, considering 
that he was penniless, had something to put against the 
undoubted lact that many people would regard his 
choice of an oriental wife as very eccentric. However, 
that was no affair of his. Personally, he liked Nat Shin 
Me. The main point was that he himself was well out 
of what had threatened to put him in bad odour with 
the Government at an inopportune moment. He was 
glad, too, that he could now introduce Mangan as the 
Earl of Cashel. Kempenfelt would be impressed; he 
was a miserable toady. As for Poole and Co., they*d go 
back to the obscurity from which they had come. He 
wondered why the Princess Sanda Mala was having her 
party on the hill and at such short notice. But then she 
was pretty queer; it was just the sort of thing she 
would Though Mangan had told him of her secret 
knowledge of English, the ease of her note had utterly 
aurprii^d him. It would probably be an amusing even- 
ing, a change anyway from sitting at home or listening 
to Kempenfelt, who off d uty was as heart-rending a bore 
as he was a bully officially. 

Dellahooke, in short, took a very level view, which 
may have been characteristic, if it is possible to say 
what is characteristic of a complex personality. Before 
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the irruption of the Commissioner he had felt a genuine 
warmth for Mangan. All that side of his nature had 
received a tonic. In the painter's company art had taken 
meaning. He had even dallied with the idea of writing, 
thought fondly of an immediate retirement to do so. 
But the arrival of his official superior and the threat to 
his service prospects had sent him scrambling down the 
hill of vision. These contradictions were facets of his 
character, less essential changes than varying moods. 
So with the level view of a sensible man he now began 
the ascent of Patit, his peon behind him smouldering in 
a vision, and awaiting him on the top the Garland of 
the Moon, the Earl of Casliel and the Mistress of 
Paradise. 

At the water-steps four linkmen of the Princess's 
household, holding torches above their heads, had 
lighted him ashore. There, in accordance with an old 
Shan custom, rarely followed in Burma, gongmen and 
drummers had also been stationed, and, as he faced up 
the sacred hill, these led the way, the gongmen sound- 
ing their sweet notes to the muffled underflow of the 
drums. He soon left behind the lower pavilic^s where, 
now, a lamp would show pilgrims at their evening 
meal, now, a glimmer of candles reveal a littlf^ altax, 
and climbed to the region of the monai?tic closes, 
whence from windows faintly lit came the unison of 
monks' voices reciting the Office. The torches lit the 
path, but beyond were dark bushes and standing trees, 
their tops balanced among monstrous stars. As he 
mounted, so did he feel his spirits rising. He seemed to 
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slough off the prosy mood in which he had started and 
by the time he had turned into the nunnery close, when 
he saw the lighted avenue and the tapestried pavilion, 
he was as heartened as a man who has suddenly been 
eased of the burden of duty and the necessity of action. 
All his responsibilities were below him in the darkness: 
he was on the bright hill where he could forget that he 
was Deputy Commissioner. 

The old Princess received him with warmth. Her 
English certainly was astonishing and he was soon 
talking to her in a way he had never imagined possible, 
with Nat Shin Me filling the glass at his hand. 

‘'Well, Princess,*' he said, “this is, indeed, an occa- 
sion. Let me begin by drinking the health of the bride 
and bridegroora-to-be." 

“It ivS very good of you", she replied, “to come at 
such short notice. Perhaps you may think it strange of 
me to give a party up here. But I have a way of sud- 
denly making up my mind. This party is my first and 
will perhaps be my last and I wanted you to be present 
at it partly for that reason." 

“ Butfno doubt there will be a great wedding at your 
house?" 

• “ I ^all leave that to my husband's discretion." 

“Is the J^rince here to-night ?" 

“No," she said. “He was obliged to go up the river 
and will not be back for a day or so." 

Dellahooke looked round, admiring the scene. A 
section of the nunnery close was now dotted with 
paper lanterns, fixed on stakes or slung on ropes be- 
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tween trees. His eye rested on the stage which was 
nearing completion. There was nothing unusual about 
holding a dramatic performance in the compound of a 
nunnery, but he was curious to know what play would 
be shown. 

** Maha Dipati/* said the Princess, in answer to his 


inquiry. 

‘T saw it once years ago,'' he said, ''but I can't 
remember the plot." 

"Oh," she said casually, "it's a well-known play. 
The Prince comes from oversea in the disguise of a 
beggar. He woos the Princess and she decides to elope 
with him. The Queen is told by a hermit that the beg- 
gar is really Prince of Lanka but while she is telling the 
news to the King a demon drives the beggar away and 
in despair the Princess enters a nunnery. There follows 
a great fight between the demon and the King's guard, 
symbolizing, I suppose, the struggle between the 
powers of liglit and darkness. The demon, of course, is 
put to flight: his rout and pursuit are the best scene in 
the play. The beggar returns, but dressed as Prince of 
Lanka, and leads the Princess home from th^unnery. 
There is also a final scene where the Queen . . . but that 
scene is not always played. Do you see the \vay tl[w 
people are crowding up the hill " < 

From where he was sitting at the door of the pavi- 
lion Dellahooke could look down the slope to the sea. 
Points of light were moving on the water as a multitude 
of boats crossed from the Fish Quarter; voices echoed 
from the landing steps and some persons had already 
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reached the close and were laying their mats in front of 
the stage. 

‘'I told you they would come," said Sanda Mala to 
Mangan. "And they won’t be disappointed, I can 
assure you." 

"The play", said Dellahooke, who had been think- 
ing over the plot, "seems to have some scenes whicli 
are quite topical." 

"Ah, you have noticed that," replied the old lady. 
"How clever of you! The princely beggar of course is 
our dear Lord Cashel." 

" Yes,"said Dellahooke,‘‘and there areothersimilari- 
ties also. The demon, now, can you guess who that is ^ " 

"No," said Sanda Mala, as if puzzled. 

"Well, the fact is that there were people here who 
would have been glad enough to get rid of Lord 
Cashel, that is, when he was plain Mr. Mangan." 

"Really.? Who, may I ask.?" 

"Oh, it’s a long story and I won't go into it now." 

"How very curious! The play, then, is more topical 
than I supposed. Quite a reflection of our own little 
drama, ei|«:ept for the Princess’s flight to the nunnery. 
That rather spoils the parallel." 

• " could hardly expect it to be word for word." 

"Of course not, particularly the last scene where the 
Queen ..." 

"Where the Queen ... .?" 

"Where the Queen , . . but I won’t tell you. It will 
be all the more exciting when it comes — if it does 
come." 
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Mangan was partly in the secret of this banter, as 
was Nat Shin M6 to a lesser degree, though neither of 
them followed the last hint. But Nat Shin Me, 
knowing that her mother always did the unexpected, 
guessed that some surprise awaited them before the 
night was out. 

''It's time we thought of supper," said the Princess. 

Mangan noticed that she had begun to speak more 
quietly. Her imperial air was less obvious than he had 
known, and though she had just given a display of her 
humour, it was rather mordant than ebullient. As she 
settled on to her cushion at the low table, her pose 
reminded him distantly of that in which he had painted 
her, the old recluse in meditation. 

They all took their places. Nat Shin M6 had 
recovered her aplomb. She could see that Mangan had 
forgiven her, if indeed he had ever felt hardly. During 
one of her mother's exchanges with Dellahooke he had 
been able to whisper to her how in the nunnery he had 
seen her to be the dream figure he had painted and that 
though at the moment this had made him the more 
alarmed, he now saw it as a proof that the^ad long 
been destined for each other. 

"It's all been very curious," she said. "Po you 
remember how my maid, when she saw tlv^ picture in 
your room, was frightened ? She must have known it was 
I and what it depicted, though neither of us had any 
suspicion." 

" If I didn't know it was you, at least I knew enough 
to paint you." 
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'"But you didn't know you had painted me,"' 

” Well, we have come together at last." 

‘'We must always have been together in some other 
world of being." 

Supper was laid on the table. Braganza had justified 
his high position as head butler to God the Mother, for 
not only was the champagne iced and ready, but he had 
also procured the gold service. The plates and the 
bowls containing the numerous courses were of gold, 
not gold plate but of soft yellow gold without any alloy. 

‘T am giving you a Burmese supper, as you see," 
said Sanda Mala, because I think that Burmese dishes 
properly cooked are superior to English dishes as they 
can be cooked in this country." 

You're quite right," said Dellahooke, '‘but you 
know what we English are like. The Commissioner, for 
example, would go as far as to say that our prestige and 
English cooking arc indissoluble." 

They looked across at the lights of the Circuit House, 
where Kempenfelt was lodged. He was probably at the 
moment attacking his leathery beef, garnished with 
cabbageji^ steamed pudding to follow. 

'T ver^much doubt", said Sanda Mala, “whether it 
k possible for an imperial race to maintain its prestige 
by ruiningiits digestion. But your allies' champagne, 
we can't compete there . Braganza! Pour." 

Dellahooke: "How is it I never get soup like this? 
It is exquisite." 

Braganza (in his ear): "The chamberlain made it. 

The populace was now massed on the green in front 
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of the Stage. The actors, too, had arrived and were 
making up behind a fragment of curtain. At the mo- 
ment, however, the pavilion was the chief interest and 
most of the people had turned their backs to the stage 
and were gazing at the diners who, framed in the door- 
way and clearly lit by a lamp swinging from the roof, 
appeared to them as the actors of a second stage. 

Your old kings used to dine in public, did they not. 
Lord Cashel inquired Sanda Mala. 

Mangan was not as well informed as he might have 
been on the customs of royalty, but he seemed to 
remember having seen a picture of Louis Quatorze 
dining before an audience and on the strength of it 
replied in the affirmative. 

Nat Sliin Me: “ It reminds one of the high table at a 
university.'' 

Dellahooke: ‘'But undergraduates are generally 
more ribald than this crowd." 

Mangan: "For all we know these people may be 
laughing at us." 

Sanda Mala: "This is an oriental crowd and they 
know quality when they see it. But in case ^.(leir eye- 
sight is not as good as it ought to be, I have a salve 
which will put it right. " • 

Whereupon she called her treasurer and erdered that 
to each person a golden sovereign should be given. 

"Children as well ?" inquired the treasurer. 

"Two sovereigns to each child," she directed. 
"Children are less respectful and it requires double the 
amount to obtain their suffrages." 
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There were at least five hundred people present and 
the treasurer looked anxiously into his strong box. He 
had enough, he found, for this largess, but if the 
Princess should repeat it later in the evening, he might 
fail in his duty. Accordingly he sent a man back to the 
house for supplies of coin. The distribution was carried 
out with great propriety. The crowd was mostly com- 
posed of working people, who had paid for their pas- 
sage across the strait and were there to enjoy them- 
selves. They accepted the Princess's gift either in 
demure silence or with a compliment, and many of 
them traded part of it at once, for on the fringe a num- 
ber of booths had been set up, where tea and sweets and 
cake and cigars were on sale, or where you could buy 
pudding or rice mixed with coco-nut or soup or curried 
prawns. So, while supper continued in tlie pavilion, 
the people outside were able to refresh themselves and 
the dogs attached to the monasteries on the island 
approached in haggard companies and sniffed for 
bits. 

Nat Shin Me: ‘Tn London after dining at a smart 
restaurant it used to wring my heart to see the beggars 
in the bittA* street. They were far more forlorn than 
tljp poor^here. There was such a gulf between them and 
the rich." ^ 

Dellahooke: ‘T sometimes think orientals are the 
only people who understand true democracy." 

Sanda Mala: '"Not democracy, religion, especially 
the Buddhist religion. When the precepts of the 
Blessed One are applied there is amity. Amity gives 
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provision, provision gives contentment, contentment 
gives peace, and peace is happiness." 

Dellahooke: "But that is the aim of our democracy." 

Sanda Mala: "Democracy is government and 
government is one of the Five Evils which disappear 
in the Blessed Peace," 

Mangan remarked that the Grand Princess, as he 
now began to call her in his mind, was eating nothing. 
She had placed a handful of rice and a fragment of fish 
on her golden plate, but she had not touched them 
nor had she so much as moistened her lips with the 
champagne which beaded in her glass. She sat there 
strong, mild, growing stiller and, it seemed, more 
distant. 

"What is happening to your mother.?*" he managed 
to whisper into Nat Shin Me's ear. 

"She is leaving us," she said. 

What do you mean by that ? " 

" I do not know, but I feel she is slipping away from 
us, as if into another state of consciousness." 

She gave a low sob and getting up from her place 
went outside and stood looking at the starsp Mangan 
followed her. ^ 

" What is it, my love ? What is troubling you } " 

"I have never known my mother and^now she is 
going." 

"I cannot understand." 

"Come back," she said, wiping her eyes. "We must 
go back to the table." 

When the meal was over, Sanda Mala gave a signal 
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to the actors and presently the play started, a leisurely 
development from the traditional opening where the 
King is seen on his throne conferring with his four 
' ministers. Indeed, it was not until the appearance of the 
Prince disguised as a beggar that the plot began to 
differentiate itself. 

After a while the Abbess came across from the nun- 
nery and sat close to Sanda Mala, who spoke to her from 
time to time in a low voice. Dellahooke half-dozed. His 
long day with the Commissioner was beginning to tell. 
Moreover, he had seen the formal opening of so many 
plays, the ministers grovelling in front of the King who 
examines them on the state of their departments, when 
they tell him exactly what he wants to hear. The army 
is in a state of perfect efliciency, in home affairs the 
crops are bumper, the magistracy is dispensing justice 
with mercy, and crime has been reduced to a minimum. 
These optimistic reports are followed by a long haran- 
gue in which the King lays down the principles of good 
government, principles to which the ministers agree 
with unction. The language used is Ae elaborate patter 
of the Co^frt. It is a mellow comedy of which the people 
never tire.lAnd it was less archaic tiian might appear. 
Dellahooke had often thought that a Commissioner 
conferring ^ith his Deputy Commissioners was not a 
very dissimilar spectacle. 

Left to themselves, Mangan and Nat Shin Me were 
able to talk. There were mutual explanations ; mutual 
forgiveness was asked, for Mangan had to explain why 
he had kept his identity secret. ‘'Your mother's point 
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of view never entered my head. It never struck me that 
I fitted exactly into her projects," he pleaded. 

When the demon came on, Dellahooke, rousing him- 
self to pay more attention, was very surprised at what 
he saw. The demon was masked and the mask was that 
of a beautiful woman contorted with rage. This was 
contrary to all precedent. The traditional demon-face 
was always red, toothed and ferocious. Dellahooke 
stared very hard and he looked very hard at the Princess 
Sanda Mala. Did she know, then, that Mrs. Poole had 
sent the letter, that Mrs. Poole had been at the bottom 
of the conspiracy to drive Mangan out of Mergui ? But 
how could she know } How could she get copies of his 
correspondence.^ Yet there was the demon with a 
woman's face, a beautiful woman enraged with jealousy. 
Mangan must have told her the story. He looked at her 
again, but she gave no sign, there was not a hint in her 
expression that she had arranged the comedy and was 
enjoying his perplexity. She sat there contained, her 
eyes cast down, deeply absorbed apparently in her 
thoughts, while the players by analogy enacted the 
very clash in which the real players had beer) Mangan 
and Mrs. Poole. 

The meaning of this curious episode was not lost on 
Nat Shin Me, but she said nothing, so that Mangan, 
who had only been able to follow the drama through 
her promptings, had no idea that what he was now 
looking at was a representation of his late mistress 
rendered in terms of the Burmese classical stage. 

What the populace thought cannot be stated so 
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easily. Were they aware, vaguely led by their Eastern 
sensibility, that they were watching on the boards in 
front of them effigies of the lords and ladies behind 
them ? To that question the only certain answer can be 
that if some of them were not aware of this, Su certainly 
was, for such was the twilight world he inhabited. He 
sat there absorbed in the spectacle, his mind running 
forward to the ultimate scene, which he knew must 
depict what had not yet happened in the outer drama. 
He was well content with the evening, for when 
the Princess's bounty was being distributed, he had 
slipped away from his station beside the pavilion 
and seating himself among the audience, a cloth over 
his head, had held out his hand for and received a 
sovereign. 

In due course the beggar-prince was frightened into 
departure and the Princess drooped and sought peace in 
a nunnery. The actress taking the part was shown first 
in dejected consultation with her confidante, a maid or 
perhaps a lady-in-waiting. It was clear that without her 
lover, life in the world had become illusory and as she 
had no h%>pe of solace from her parents she was obliged 
to seek it the Order. Then followed the disclosure of 
the beggar's identity and the fight between the demon 
and the bodyguard. This was stylized into a dance, 
more comic than sensational, the demon curvetting up 
to the guard, which, terrified at the evil face, gave 
ground or scattered in scampering steps, until re- 
forming, the music staccato, it edged forward nodding, 
its armament pointed or held up fantastically against 
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the dark power. So inch by inch the demon gave 
ground, in a gust of music fled him away. 

It was now extremely late, past two in the morning, 
but the audience, which knew how to take its ease in a 
theatre, eating, suckling its babes, even sleeping, was 
not surfeited and continued to applaud or laugh as was 
fit. Dellahooke, who never sat out a Burmese drama as 
a rule, wondered why he had not gone home and con- 
cluded that it must be because he was too lazy to make 
the effort. The air too was mildly fresh and scented; 
the sky was recklessly scattered with stars; he felt a 
thousand miles from his work and disinclined to go 
down the hill where across the strait his papers were 
piled. The old Princess sat rosary in hand, her thumb 
passing the beads, her lips moving. There was no sign 
of the Abbess; she must have gone back. Mangan and 
Nat Shin Me were in deep converse. 

At about four o'clock, the Prince of Lanka having 
returned in a jewelled coat and been welcomed and 
acclaimed, the long drama entered upon its last scene, 
the scene which Sanda Mala had said might or might 
not be played and which Su in his undergrcand way 
expected. It appeared that the Queen, satisfied that 
with the defeat of the demon and the marriage of her 
daughter all had been accomplished which it was her 
duty to see done, decided that the time had come when 
she could yield to an inner prompting, which had always 
been hers, to become a recluse and seek during the 
years which remained to her the peace which passes all 
understanding. Her announcement of this to the as- 
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sembled Court, the putting off of her royal habit and 
the putting on of the yellow robe, the instructions she 
gave and her departure in procession — all this was 
played out in detail, nothing being hastened and nothing 
omitted. 

When all was over — dawn was not far away — ^the 
Princess Sanda Mala, who in accordance with custom 
had sent up to the stage during the night sums of 
money as refreshers for the actors, now called her 
treasurer and directed him to distribute among the 
troupe the unheard-of sum of two hundred rupees. 
When this munificent present was made, the leading 
actress, who had taken the part of the Princess, came to 
the front of the stage where she struck an attitude, 
graceful and hieratic, and looking towards the Grand 
IMncess, began to recite with authority a Pali blessing, 
rolling on the classical text with a splendid diction, till 
drawing to its close she tuned her voice to a falling 
note now held by a flute-player, who had accompanied 
her words with an improvization, and carrying the note 
long and letting it dissolve her, so that from a hiero- 
phant ste became a gracious presence kneeling, she 
prostrated herself, her hands pressed together like a 
.Ijud. , 

Whdh tljp Grand Princess had received this benedic- 
tion, so beautiful that Mangan though lie did not 
understand it was enraptured with its rhythmical pro- 
gression, she said in a voice loud enough to be heard by 
those about her but addressed to Dellahooke: '*It is 
time to have done with this solemn mockery." 
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Dellahooke turned towards her. He was a little pale 
from his long vigil. 

“You have been patient/' she said, “you have borne 
with my humour. In the past you must often have 
thought me a fantastic, parading in my litter or unap- 
proachable in my rooms. But perhaps you understand 
me better now: I was but covering my heart. When I 
was a young girl and saw my king led captive to India 
and my country fallen into the hands of foreigners, I 
thought of evading a world which had humiliated me 
by entering another through the gate of the Order. 
But presently I saw that to do so would be to add flight 
to flight. Therefore I determined to continue as a 
woman. What I accomplished with the Zalun Min, you 
know. When I was rich and there was no compulsion to 
renounce my riches, I then might fittingly have made 
the renouncement. But a duty remained, an act to 
round all my actions. That act is accomplished to-night, 
for my descendants will eventually be Earls in the very 
country which sought to make nonentities of them. 
This moment, when fate has rendered justice and when 
there is every reason for me to feel triumphant, as tri- 
umphant as the English were when they entered Man- 
dalay, is the right moment for me to renounce triumpli„ 
to perceive its illusion and to become a se^ckelr of the 
One Self." 

When she had said these words she stood up and, in 
the presence of the many who knelt near the pavilion to 
pay respect before their departure or because they anti- 
cipated a crowning act, she took off the jacket she wore 
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‘^nd her skirt and disclosed that she was already robed 
in yellow. Her ample turban she also took off and they 
saw her head; it had been shaved. 

'"I shall enter the nunnery as the dawn breaks," she 
said. ‘‘I founded it and I knew that one day I should 
enter it but I did not know with what peace I should 
go." Then addressing the people more particularly, 
she said: "I gave you a free entertainment to-night 
and gold for your refreshment. Now I have nothing: I 
am poorer tlian the least of you. Every morning I sliall 
leave the nunnery and beg my food. And when I have 
eaten what you may give me I will meditate, and the 
town where you live and the sea and the islands will 
become unimaginable, as will also all my humiliations 
and all my triumphs." 

She looked for Mangan and he came forward, hag- 
gard with the emotions of the night, with the beauty 
he had seen and which now he saw, he came forward 
desiring to kneel to her, desirous of her blessing, but 
he could not kneel, for he could not enter with the sim- 
plicity of the people into an occasion which was so 
strange.* 

"Goodsbye, Lord Cashel," she said, with a mild 
gentleness he had never known her use before. " I shall 
not seS yqji again. The Zalun Min will make all the 
arrangements which may be necessary. My private for- 
tune, which is very large, is already my daughter's, 
because as a nun I possess nothing. That fortune will 
make the Earldom of Cashel one of the richest in your 
kingdom, and the richer, the more acclaimed my 
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daughter is in England, the more significantly will 
plans be realized. You will not mind that I have been 
frank nor think that because her marriage is a symbol 
to me of much else I cannot see it simply as her happi- 
ness and yours, for I can see it so and as a mother or 
rather as a nun who until a few moments ago was a 
mother, I give you my valediction." 

No adequate answer to these words was possible 
and Mangan remained silent nor did she expect an 
answer, for her glance was already on Nat Shin M6, 
who was kneeling beside him, her eyes brimmed with 
tears. 

"My daughter," said she, raising her right hand, to 
give the Buddhist gesture which banishes fear by 
bestowing peace, "you should not weep over my go- 
ing, because the Religion enjoins this upon us all, when 
we can do it with a pure desire for enlightenment and 
not in a foolish mood of despondency. Moreover, tliere 
has been no intimacy between us, the loss of which 
might trouble you, for it was no more my nature to 
treat plainly with others than it was your own to accept 
blindly my direction. So we were fated to be somewhat 
strangers, for in order to direct 1 have had tct» be secret. 
Yet I think we understand each other well enough, yoj^ 
and I, and certainly to each other we were (^om{)lemen- 
tary. So, dry your eyes and think of me as happy, as, 
indeed, I am, for I did not know till this hour there was 
such deep pleasure in renunciation. Freedom, freedom," 
she whispered, as if to herself. " How 1 longed for it as 
a girl, how I have longed for it all my life. The accom- 
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^ishment of a life's work and now freedom, peace, in 
which to turn inward, to see, to rest." 

^ Like Mangan, Nat Shin Me could find no words in 
answer. She had listened in the attitude of the shi-ko^ 
that is to say on her knees and elbows, her hands 
together below her face. Now she moved and kissed 
her mother's feet. There was utter silence for a time, 
the crowd watching the yellow-robed figure and her 
daughter, Dellahooke standing, his hat in his hand, 
Mangan standing too, his head drooping, while in and 
about the pavilion the many servants knelt, with grief 
and a marvellous respect on their countenances. In the 
East a greyness was spreading above the ridge. The 
lanterns were already burning dim. 

Sanda Mala turned towards the nunnery, which in 
the last few minutes had become visible across the close. 
She moved a step towards it and when her intention 
was evident her late guests followed and her principal 
servants. The close was large and she went slowly, the 
procession passing through a fringe of the crowd and 
not far from an angle of the stage on which the whole 
cast was assembled on their knees. Near this place a 
figure ruslied from the side and threw himself at her 
Jget. It was Su. For him the moment was the consum- 
mation of a<i ecstasy. To be so great and to throw all 
away, to be rich beyond dreams and spurn your riches, 
to arrange a great marriage and turn your face, after 
feasting all night at dawn to pick your way on the dew- 
soaked grass to a nunnery door, this was as strong as 
evil, it was as blinding as death, it was triumph, it was 
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like wine, it was paradise, it was unutterable. So W 
flung himself down to adore it. 

She, who had been the Grand Princess, did not pause , 
or notice him. She held slowly on and presently reached 
the main stairway of the nunnery, at the top of which 
the Abbess was waiting. No word was exchanged 
between them as she mounted the steps and steadily 
passed into the interior. Those who had come with her 
in procession waited a moment, staring after her, and 
then turned away, dragging their legs slowly, heavy 
and silent. 

When they reached the gateway of the close, the sun 
rose over the ridge, flooding the town below, which 
was already alive with morning voices. Before dipping 
down the path to the water-steps, they stood a moment 
and looked back at the nunnery. The nuns were filing 
out, headed by the Abbess, each with her rice bowl to 
beg her daily food. Among them was Sanda Mala, the 
last in the line. 

Mangan and Dellahooke shrank down the hill. But 
Nat Shiil^4 and the servants knelt by the path. 
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